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6 DEDICATION. 

offer opinions upon subjects concerning which 
he neither is nor was a competent judge. But 
it is a matter of high gratification to him to 
be aware, that his sketches have received the 
sanction of your Grace's approbation ; and 
that you have pronounced them to be correct 
pictures of the scenes which they seek to 
represent. 

It is almost superfluous to state, that the 
period spoken of here was one of the happiest 
in my life ; and that it adds not a little to the 
pleasure arisiiig from a glance back into those 
stirring times, that I am enabled thus publicly 
to jsubscribe myself, with sincere admiration 
and respect. 

My Lord, 

Ybur Grace's most obedient servant, 
and follower in a few bloody fields, 

The Subaltern. 

Dkczmbbe 1, 1826. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It ifl now aomething more tlian twelve yeart «g^ 

ginoe the ■" regiment of iufantry, in which I 

bore a cammisaion, began to muster one fine May 
morning oo the parade grouud at Hythe, An 
order had reached us two days before, to prepare 
for immediate service in the Peninsula; and on 
the morning to which I allude, we were to com- 
mence our march for that purpose. The point of 
embsrlcation was Dover, a port only twelve miles 
distant from our cantonments, where a couple of 
transports, with a gun-brig as convoy, were wait- 
ing to receive us. 

The short xptice of time which intervened he- 
tween the arrival of the route, and the eventful 
day which saw its directions carried into effect, 

n spent by myself, and by my brother officers, 
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in making the best preparations which circmn' 
stances would permit for a campaign. Sundry 
little pieces of furniture, by the help of which we 
had contrived to render our barrack-rooms some- • 
what habitable, were sold for one tenth part of 
their value ; a selection was made from our re- 
spective wardrobes, of such articles of appiu*el, as, 
being in a state of tolorable preservation, promised 
to continue for the longest time serviceable ; can- 
teens were hastily fitted up, and stored with tea, 
sugar, and other luxuries ; cloaks were purchased 
by those who possessed them not before, and put 
in a state of repair by those who did ; in a word, 
every thing was done which could be done by men 
similarly situated, not even forgetting the pay- 
ment of debts, or the inditing of farewell letters 
in due form to absent friends and relations. Per- 
haps the reader may be curious to know with 
what stock of necessaries the generality of British 
officers were wont, in the stirring times of war, to 
be contented. I will tell him how much I myself 
packed up in two small portmanteaus, so formed 
as to be an equal balance to each other, when 
slung across the back of a mule ; and as my kit 
was not remarkable, either for its bulk or its 
scantiness, he will not greatly err, if he esteem it 
a sort of medium for those of my comrades. 

In one of these portmanteaus, then, I deposited 
a regimental jacket, with all its appendages of 
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r-wiiig^, lace, &e. ; two pair of grey trowsers ; sun- 
dry wnistcoats, wUte, coloured, and flannel ; a few 
changes of flannel drawers : half a dozen pairs of 
worsted stockings, and as many of cotton. In the 
other were placed six shirts, two or three cravats, 
» dressing-case competently filled, one nndress pe- 
Usse, three pairs of boots, two purs of shoes, with 
aight-cBps, pocket-hand keri^hiefg, Htc. ttc. in pro- 
portion. Tlius, whilst I was not encumbered by 
any useless quantity of apparel, I carried with me 
quite enough to load a mulo, and to ensure myself 
against the danger of tailing short, fur at least a 
couple of years to come ; and after providing these 
and all other necessary articles, I retained five- 
aud-twenty pounds In my pocket. This sum, in- 
deed, when converted into bullion, dwindled down 
to £17, 18a. ; for iii those days we purchased dol- 
I Jive St the rate of six shillings a-piece, and don. 
'fcloona at five pounds ; but even £17, 18s. was no 
bad reserve for a subaltern ofiicer in a marching 
regimest; at least I was contented with it, and 
that was enough, 

It will readily be imagined that I was a great 
deal too busy, both in body and mind, to devote 
to sleep many of the hours of the night which 
preceded the day of our intended departure. My 
bodily labours, indeed, which had consisted chiefly 
in packing my baggage, and bidding adieu to tbe 
fgw civilians with whom I had formed an acquainfer# 
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ance, came to a close two hours before midnight ; 
but my body was no sooner at rest, than my mind 
beg;an to bestir itself. " So," said I, " to-morrow 
I commence my military career in real earnest." 
Well, and liad not this been my most ardent de- 
sire from the Brst moment that I saw my name in 
the Gaiette? Had it not been the most prominent 
petition in my daily prayers, for nearly a twelve- 
month past, not to he kepi idling away my youth 
in the various country-towns of England, but to 
be sent, as speedily as poseible, where I might have 
an opportunity of ac()uirin^ a practical knowled^ 
of the profession which 1 had embraced ? The case 
is even so. And without meauing to proclaim 
myself a fire-eater, I will reuture to say, that no 
individual in the corps experienced greater satis- 
faction than I did at the prospect before me. But 
there were other thoughts which obtrud6<l tliem- 
selvea upon me that night, and they savoured a 
good deal of the melancholy. 

I thought of home — of my father, ray motl 
and my sisters. I thought of the gh 
tains, and the fertile plains, of my native country, 
and coidd not help asking myself the question, 
whether it was probable that 1 should ever behold 
them again. The chances were, that I should not; 
and as my home had always been to me a scene of 
the purest and most perfect happiness, as I loved 
my relatives tenderly, and knew that I was 
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derly beloved by ihem in return, it was impossible 
me not to experience a pang of extreme bit- 
\ess at tbe idea, timt in all human probability I 
Should see tbeir l^es no more: 

On the other hand, curiosity, if I may call it (jy 
si> feeble a term, was on full strelch respecting the 
future. Now st length I was about to learn what 
war really was ; how hostile armies met, and 
)»tt1ea were decided ; and the resolutions which I 
ronsequeatly formed as to my own proceedings, 
the e^emess with which I longed for an oppor- 
tunity tfl distinguish myself, and the restlessness 
of my imagination, which persisted in drawing tbe 
most ridiculous pictures of events wliich never 
were, and never could be realized, created alto- 
^ther such a fever in my brain, as rendered abor- 
■e every attempt to sleep. I went to bed at ten 
Uock, for the purpose of securing a good night's 
and of being fresh and vigorous in the morn- 
ing ; but eleven, twelve, and one, found me tossing 
about, and quite awake ; nor could I have lain in 
a state of unconsciousness much above atk hour, 
when the sound of the bugle restored me to my 
senses. 

At tbe fii'st blast I sprang from my bed, and, 
ring aside the curtain of my window, I looked 
The day was just beginning to break ; the 
parade ground, into which I gazed, whs as yet 
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tnunpeMrs, who were puffing away with aU tUei 
might, being discernible upon it ; and not a si 
could he distinguished, except that which their 
pufiSug produced. The moon was shining brightly 
over-head — uot a breath of air was atitir — iu short, 
it was just half past three o'tJock, and the time of 
parade was four. I dropped the curtain again, 
and addressed myself to my toilette. 

Having completed this, I waited for the second 
summons, when I walked forth. Were I to live a 
hundred years, I shall never forget that morning. 
Day had dawned, that is to say, the light of the 
moon was overpowered by the increasing hrllliancy 
of the twilight ; hot a thick haae, rising from the 
low gTounda, rendered objects even more indis- 
tinct and obscure than they had been half an hour 
before. Wien I opened my door, therefore, 
though a confused hum of voices, a clattering of 
canteens, the tread of footsteps, and occasionally 
the clash of arms struck upon my oar, I could see 
nothing. This did not, however, last long. The 
rising sun gradually dispelled the fog, and is a 
few moments I beheld companies mustering in nil 
form. Mingling in the ranks, i could likewise 
distinguish the dress of females ; and as the noise 
of assembling gradually snbsided into the stillnei 
uf order, the half-suppressed shriek, and the hal 
stifled Bob, bcvume more and more audible. 
I There are not many scenes in human life 



striking or more harrowing to the feelings of liim 
who regHrds it for the first time, than the dopBrtnre 
(if a regiment Dpunlureigiiservice. Bythecustomi 
of the army only six wonieu for each company are 
nlluned to follow their Iiusbaiida, who are i;hoeen 
hy lot out of perhaps twenty or thirty. The cast- 
ing of lots is usually deferred till, at least, the even- 
ing prerious lo the marching of the corps, pruhn- 
bly with the humane design of leaving to each fe- 
male, as long as it can be left, the enjoyment of 
that greatest of all earthly blessings, hope. The 
consequeuce then is, that a lull sense of her forlorn 
lAondition coming all at once npon the wretched 
creature who is to be abandoned. prodiu:es, in many 
iiistaaces, a violence of grief, the display of which 
it is impossible to witness with any degree of in- 
difference. Many were tb e agonizing scenes of thtB 
kind which it was my fortune ibis day to » 
but there was one so peculiarly distressing, a 
more afiecting in all its points than the rest, t 
I am tempted to give a detail of it, even at the ri 
of being thought the writer of a romance. I i 
iM>llect having read in that amusing work, " 
Hermit in the country," an anecdote very sim 
in many respects, to the one whiuh I am nowg 
to relate. The reader is not, however, to suppose, 
that the two stories bear a common origin, namely 
the imaginations of those by wlioiu they are told. 



e worthy Hermit's tale probably rests upon no 
better fouudatiuii ; but mine is a true story, and its 
truth will no doubt be attested by several of my 
readers : tbat is, supposing me to have nny I'cad- 
ers in the regiment of foot. 

AhoQt three mouths previous to the day of em- 
barkation, a bati;h of recruits had joined tiie regi- 
ment from Scotland. Among them was a remark- 
ably fine yonng Highlander ; a native, if I recollect 
right, of Balquidder, called Duncan Stewart. Dun- 
can was in all respects a good soldier ; he was clonn, 
Bober, orderly, and well behaved ; but he seemed 
to be of a singularly melancholy temper ; never 
mixing' in the sports and amusements of his com- 
rades, nor even speaking except when he was 
obliged to speak. It so happened that the pay-ser- 
jeant of Duncan's company was likewise a Highlan- 
der ; and Highlanders being of all description of 
persons the most national, he very soon began to 
interest himself about the fate of the young recriut. 
At first Duncan shrunk back evenfrom his advances, 
but it Is not natural for the human heart, especially 
during the season of youth, to continue long indif- 
ferent to acts uf kindness ; so Duncan gradually 
permitted honest M'lntyre to insinuate himself 
into his good graces ; and they became, before long', 
bosom friends. 

When they had continued for some weeks ou t 
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iug uf intimacy, Duncan did not aCrnple to 
■Rke Kig friend the aerjesnt acquainted witll 

e of liis dejection. It waa simply this : — 
Dnnctui was the son of a Highland fermer, 
"Jlfce many of his countrytneti in that situation, 
livatt^ barley for the purpose of making whii 
in plain langTiage, vrae a determined smugf 
Not fer from the abode of Stewart, dwelt 
ciseman of the name of Young, who being extreme- 
ly active in the diacharge of his dnty, had on 
various occasions made seizure of his neighbour!)' 
kegs as they were on their march towards the 
luw-coun tries. Thi« was an offence which the 
Highlander, of course, could not forgive ; and there 
accordingly subsisted between the smuggler and 
the ganger, a degree of antipathy far surpassing 
any thing of which it is easy for us to form a coii- 
wplion. It must, however, be confessed, tliat the 
feeling of hatred was all on one side. Stewart 
hated Young for presuming to interofere with his 
honest calling ; and despised him, becau^ he had 
the misfortune to he bom in the shire of Renfre"' ; 
whereas Young was disposed to behave civilly to 
liis neighbonr, on every occasion except when liis 
whisky casks happened to come in the way. 

Gauger Young had an only and a very pretty 
daughter, a girl of eighteen years of age, with 
whom Duncan, as a matter of course, fell in love. 
g-Tbe maiden returned his lore, at which I nro 
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no means surprised, for a handsomer or more 
manly-lool^ing youth one would not desire to see ; 
but alas ! old Stewart would not hear of their un- 
ion ; absolutely commanding his son, under penalty 
of his heaviest malediction, not to think of her 
again. The authority of parents over their chil- 
dren, even after they have grown up to the age 
of manhood, is in Scotland very great ; so Duncan 
would not dispute his father's will, and finding all 
entreaty to alter it useless, he determined to 
sacrifice inclination to duty, and to meet his pretty 
Mary no more. 

To this resolution he adhered for several days, 
but, to use his own words, "^ Gang where I would, 
and do what I liket, I aye saw her before me. I 
saw her once, to tell her what my father had said ; 
indeed we were baith gay sure how it would be, 
before I spak to him ava; and oh I the look she 
gae me, M^Intyre, I ne'er forgot it, and I never 
can forget it. It haunted me like a ghaist baith 
night and day." 

The consequence of constantly beholding such a 
vision may easily be imagined. Duncan forgot 
his determination and his duty, and found himself 
one evening, he scarce knew how, once more walk<« 
ing with Mary by the loch side. This occurred 
again and again. The meetings were the more 
sweet because they were secret, and they ended — 
as siich stolen meetings generally end among per* 
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IS of their station in liff. Duncan was assured 
becoming a iftttier before lie was a buHband. 
This, however, was not to be jierintlted ; Diin- 
wa» too tenderly attached to Mary to suffer 
'ace to foil upon her, even though he should 
the threatened penalty of a father's curse by 
yiDg', BO he resolved, at all hazards, to make 
his wife> The reader is no doubt aware, that 
'riages are mucL mure easily cootratted in Scot- 
id, than on the south side of the Tweed. An ex- 
diange of lines, as it is called, that is to say, a mu- 
tual agi'eement to live as man and n'ife, drawn up 
and signed by a young man and a young woman, 
as indisputable a union in North Bri- 
if the marriage ceremony had been read 
uttered by a clergyman ; and to this method uf 
uniting their destinios Duncan and Mary had re- 
course. Tliey addressed a letter, the one to the 
other, in which he acknowledged her to be his 
wife, and she acknowledged him to be her hus- 
band ; and, having made an exchange of them, 
the^ became to all intents and purposes a married 
couple. 

Having thus gone, in direct opposition to the 
will of his father, Duncan was by no means easy 
in his own mind. lie well knew the unforgiving 
temper of the man with whom he had to deal ; he 
knew likewise that his disobedience could not be 
long kept a secret) and the nenrer the peri 
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proached which would compel a disclosure, the 
more anxious and uncomfortable he became. At 
length the time arrived when he roust either ac- 
knowledge' his marriage, or leave Mary to infamy. 
It was the season of Doun Fair, and Duncan was 
intrusted with the care of a drove of sheep which 
were to be disposed of at that market. Having bid 
farewell to his wife, he set out, still carrying his 
secret with him, but determined to disclose it by 
letter, as soon as he should reach Doun. His ob- 
ject in acting thus was, partly t-6 escape the first 
burst of his father's anger, and partly with the 
hope, that, having escaped it, he might be received 
at his return with forgiveness ; but alas ! the poor 
fellow had no opportunity of ascertaining the suc- 
cess of his scheme. 

When he reached Doun, Duncan felt him self far 
too unhappy to attend to business. He according- 
ly intrusted the sale of his sheep to a neighbour ; 
and sitting down in one of the public houses, wrote 
that letter which had been the subject of his me- 
ditations ever since he left Balquidder. Having 
completed this, Duncan bravely d^ermined to for- 
get his sorrows for a while, for which purpose he 
swallowed a dose of whisky, and entered into con- 
versation with the company about him, among 
whom were several soldiers, fine, merry, hearty 
fellows, who, with their corporal, were on the 
look-out for recruits. The leader of the party was 



|f<kilful man in his viical.ion ; he admired tli 
proportions of the yoiitli before liim, and d 
mined to inllst him if he i.-OLild. For tlds pm 
more whisky was ordered, — funny histories \ 
told by him and his companions, — Duncan was 
plied with drain after dram, till at length he liecame 
completely Inehrialed, and the shilling whs pnt 
into his hand. No time was given him to recover 
from hie surprise ; for, long ere the effects of in- 
tosicatiou had evaporated, Duncan was on his way 
to Edinburgh. Here he was instantly embarked 
with a number of young men similarly situated ; 
and he actually reached head-quarters without hav- 
iiig had an opportunity so much &s to inform htl 
relations of his fate. 1 

The sequel of Dmiciin'sstoryis soon told. Haf- 
ing obtained permission from the commanding 
otBcer, he wrote to Scotland for bis wife, whojoy- 
fnlly hastened to join him. Her father did what 
he could, indeed, to prevent this step ; not from 
any haired towards his daughter, to whom he had 
behaved with great kindness in her distress, but 
because be knew bow uncorafortable was the sort 
of life which she mnst lead as the wife of a private 
soldier ; but Mary resisted every entreaty to re- 
main apart from Duncan ; she had been In a state 
of ntter misery during the many weeks in which 
•he was left in ignorance of his situation ; and, 
r that she knew where he was to be found, 
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nothing should hinder her from following him. 
Though far gone in a state of pregnancy, she set 
out instantly for the south of England ; and hav- 
ing endured with patience all inconveniences at- 
tendant upon her want of experience as a tra- 
veller, she succeeded in reaching Hythe, just one 
week previous to the embarkation of the regi- 
ment^ 

This ill-^Bited couple were hardly brought toge- 
ther when they were once more doomed to part. 
Poor Mary's name came up among the names of 
those who should remain behind the regiment, and 
no language of mine can do justice to the scene 
which took place. I was not present when the 
women drew their tickets ; but I was told by M*In- 
tyre, that when Mary unrolled the slip of paper, 
and read upon it the fatal words, " To be left," 
she looked as if Heaven itself were incapable of 
adding one additional pang to her misery. Hold- 
ing it with both hands, at the full stretch of her 
arms from her face, she gazed upon it for some 
minutes without speaking a word, though the ra- 
pid succession of colour and deadly paleness upop 
her cheeks, told how severe was the struggle which 
was going on within ; till at length, completely 
overpowered by her own sensations, she crushed 
it between her palms, and fell senseless into the 
arms of a female who stood near. 

That night was speqt by Duncan and his wife 
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exactly as it was to be supposed that it would be 
spent. They did not so much as lie down ; but 
the moments sped on in spite of their watchful- 
ness, — and at last the bugle sounded. When I 
came upon the ground, I saw Duncan standing in 
his place, but Mary was not near him. The wives 
of the few soldiers who were left behind to form a 
depot, haying kindly detained her in the barrack- 
room. But, just before the column began to move, 
she rushed forth ; and the scream which she utter- 
ed, as she flew towards Duncan, was heard through- 
out the whole of the ranks. — '* Duncan, Duncan !*' 
the poor thing cried, as she clung wildly round 
his neck ; " Oh, Duncan, Duncan Stewart, yeVe 
no gawn to leave me again, and me sae near being 
a mother ! O, Serjeant M'Intyre, dinna tak' him 
awa' I if ye hae ony pity, dinna, dinna tak' him! 
— O, sir, ye'll let me gang wi' him ?" she added, 
turning to one of the officers who stood by ; " for 
the love of Heaven, if ye hae ony pity in ye, dinna 
separate us !" 

Poor Duncan stood all this while in silence, 
leaning his forehead upon the muzzle of his fire- 
lock, and supporting his wretched wife upon his 
arm. He shed no tears — which is more than I can 
say for myself, or indeed for almost any private or 
officer upon the parade — his grief was evidently be- 
yond them. " Ye may come as far as Dover at 
least," he at length said, in a sort of murmur ; and 
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the poc»r creatnre absolotely shrieked with delight 
at the reprieve. 

The band now stmck up, and the column began 
to move, the men shouting, partly to drown tke 
cries of the women, and partly to express their 
own willingness to meet the enemy. Mary walk- 
ed by the side of her husband ; but she looked 
more like a moving corpse than a living creature. 
— She was evidently suffering acutely, not only in 
mind but in body ; indeed, we had not proceeded 
above three miles on our journey, before she was 
seized with the pains of labour. It would have 
been the height of barbarity to have hindered her 
un^rtunate husband^ under these circurastanceei, 
from halting to take care of her ; so having re- 
ceived his promise to join the regiment again be- 
fore dark, we permitted him to fall out of the 
ranks. Fortunately, a cottage stood at no great 
distance from the road side, into which he and his 
friend M*Intyre removed her ; and while there, I 
have reason to believe, she was received with great 
humanity, and treated with kindness ; indeed, the 
inhabitants of the cottage must have been devoid 
of every thing human except the form, had they 
treated a young woman so situated, otherwise than 
kindly. 

A four hours' march brought the regiment in 
high spirits, and in good order, into Dover. As a 
matter of course, the inhabitants filled their win- 



dotrs, and throng^ed the streets, to witness the e! 
barkation of a body of their countrymen, of whoB A 
it was more than probable that few would retnrn ; 
nor have I any cause to doubt the sincerity of tlw 1 
^od wishes which they expressed for our sul-cgm I 
and safety. It is only duriog the dnll time« of 4 
peace, or which atnonnta to the same thing, 11 
troops are lying idly in a garrison tomi, that feel* j 
ings of mutual jealousy arise between the inhabit* J 
utts and the soldiers. 

Ab the men (.'uine in fresh, and, which by no 1 
means invariably follows, sober, little more than J 
half an hour was spent in embarking. The trans- 
ports, fortunately, lay along side the pier ; conse- 
qsently, there was no need to employ boats fur 
the removal of the troops and baggage ; but hoards 
being placed as bridges from the pier to the devk, 
the companies filed easily and regularly into their 
respective ships. We were not, however, to sail 
till the following morning, the remainder of that 
day being nllowed for laying in sea stock ; and 
hence, as soon as they had seen the men cointort- 
abiy housed, the officers adjourned to the variona 
inns in the place. 

Like niy companions, I returned again to shoK I 
as soon as I had attended to tho comforts of my 1 
division ; hut my mind was too full of the image J 
of poor Mary, to permit my entering with gn«t&-| 
I'ariotis amusements of inv friends. 
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ferred walking back in the direction of Hytbe, 
with the hope of meeting M'Intyre, and ascer- 
taining how the poor creature did. I walked, 
however, for some time, before any traveller made 
his appearance. At length, when the interest 
which I had felt in the fate of the young couple 
was beginning in some degree to moderate, and I 
was meditating a return to the inn, I saw two sol- 
diers moving towards me. As they .approached, 
I readily discovered that they were Duncan and 
his friend; so I waited for them. *< Duncan 
Stewart," said I, " how is your wife ?" — The poor 
fellow did not answer, but, touching his cap, pass- 
ed on. " How is his wife, M< In tyre?" said I to 
the Serjeant, who stood still. The honest Scotch- 
man burst into tears; and as soon as he could 
command himself, he laconically answered, << She 
is at rest, sir." From this I guessed thaf she was 
dead ; and on more minute inquiry, I learned that 
it was even so ; — she died a few minutes after they 
removed her into the cottage, without having 
brought the child into the world. An attempt 
was made to save the infant, by performing the 
Csesarean operation, but without e£Pect ; it hardly 
breathed at all. 

Though the officer who commanded the depot 
was sent for, and offered to take the responsibility 
upon himself, if Duncan wished to remain behind 
for the purpose of burying his wife, the poor fel- 
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low would not avail himself of the offer. All that 
he desired was a solemn assurance from tlie officer 
that he would see his dear Mary decently interred ; 
and as soon as the promise was given, the young 
widower hastened to join his regiment. He scarce- 
ly spoke after ; and he was one of the first who fell 
after the regiment landed in Spain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I HAVE seldom witnessed a more beautiful sum- 
mer's day than that on which our ships cast loose 
from their moorings, and put to sea. It was past 
noon before the tide arose, consequently the whole 
town of Dover was afoot to watch our departure. 
Crowds of well-dressed people stood upon the pier, 
bidding us farewell with hearty cheers, and wav- 
ing of their hats and handkerchiefs — ^salutes which 
we cordially answered, by shouting and wavii^ 
ours in return. But the wind was fair, and the 
tide in our favour. Objects on shore became gra- 
dually more and more indistinct ; the shouts grew 
fainter and fainter, and at length were heard no 
more. AU the sail was set which our frail ma«ts 
were capable of carrying ; and long before dark, 
nothing could be distinguished of Dover, or its 
magnificent cli£Fs, except a faint and vapouring 
outline. 

The favourable breeze which carried us so ra- 
pidly beyond the straits of Dover, did not, how- 
ever, last long. We had just caught sight of the 
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low-iying point of Duii^cncss, when it suddenly J 
chopped round, and blow a jierftct hnrricune 
our teeth. It was indeed, with the mmcst diffi- , 
culty that we succeeded in getting so near the- ^ 
head-land, as to obtain some alielter from the roll- 
ing sea which came up Channel ; and here we had 
the misery to remain, consuming our sea-stock for 
no purpose, and growling over the inconstancy of , 
the windy element for a space of time considerablci 
exceeding a week. I have spent many disagree- 1 
able weeks — that is, many weeks which mighll 
have been more protitably and more pleasantly I 
spent ; but one more utterly insipid than this — -.J^ 
more galling to the spirits, or more trying ti 
temper, I cannot reeollevt. Erea now, at the di»i 
tance of twelve lung years, I remember it, and thei 
very name of Dungeness is ahominatlon in mia«i| 
ears. Tiiere is, indeed, one association connected^l 
with that week, which serves to render it some-'' 
what tolerable. On the last day of its continu- 
ance, myself, with two others, landed upon the 
ahingly beach, and received from the families of 
Mrs I>enn, and Benjamin Cobb, Esij. of Lydd, a- j 
degree of attention, such as we had no right to ex- j 
pect, asd which will not soon pass away from o 



At length the gale moderated, and we once 
put to sea ; but only to be driven hither and tlu-> 
ther by the most provokingly adverse weather to . ] 
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which men thirsting for military glory were ever 
exposed. Hastings, Easthoume, Brighton, Worth- 
ing, all made their appearance in succession, and 
all remained so long in sight that we cordially 
wished them ingulphed in the ocean. At the same 
tedious rate we moved onwards till Plymouth har- 
bour lay before us ; into which we were necessi- 
tated to put, for the purpose of renewing our fresh 
provisions and water. 

In this place nearly another precious week was 
wasted ; consequently July was far advanced ere 
we could be said to have commenced our voyage 
in earnest, nor was it till the 13th day of August, 
1813, that the bold outline of the Spanish coast 
became discernible. In crossing the Bay of Bis- 
cay we had been baffled by continual, calms, and 
tossed about by the swell which always prevails 
there ; our sails were, for the most part, perfectly 
useless, flapping indolently upon the masts ; and 
though we did our best to keep up a good heart, 
we were all, both officers and men, beginning to 
wish ourselves any where rather than cooped up in 
a transport, when a cry of land, from the mast- 
head, attracted our attention. 

We had kept our direct course so well, notwith- 
standing the frequent calms and adverse breezes 
to which we had been exposed, that the only coast 
we made, afto^ losing sight of the Scilly Isles, was 
that of Biscay. The province of Biscay is in ge- 




J ragged an<l mountainous, llic Pyrenees ex- 
tending, in some places, to the water's edge — and 
bence the Toyag:er who beholds that coast for the 
first time is apt to imagine himself near the con- 
clnaion of his voyage long before the situation of 
the vessel authorises him so to do. Such was pre- 
cisely the case with uh on the present occasion. 
Taming our eyes in the direction to which I 
I ook-n lit seaman pointed, and beholding a lines 
co&st *o bold, as that almost all its features v 
dearly distingnishable, we fondly flattered ( 
selves that this evening, or the next u 
latest, woidd see us on shore ; but hour after b 
passed by without bringing us in any sensibte de- 
gree nearer to the object of our gaze. The wind, 
too, which bad hitherto Lilowo against us, was now 
in our favour; yet day-light departed, and T^_ 
could not 80 much as tell whether we had gainej 
upon the land, or otherwise. 

Next morning, when I ascended the deck, I was 
delighted to perceive that we were not more than 
three or four miles from shore, and that we were 
moving steadily along at the rate of five miles and 
a half in the hour. Soon after, a merchant vessel 
huled us, by which we were informed of the issue 
of the battle of the Pyrenees, and of the investi- 
ture of St Sebastian's ; and 1 had the farther gra- 
f ificatioa of beholding the gun-brig, under whose 

IRToy we sailed, make prize of & tight-built Ame- 
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rican privateer schooner ; bnt I could see nothing 
as yet of the harbour of Passages, towards which 
we were bound, and this day, accordingly, passed 
on as the other Iiad done, nnder the galling pres- 
sure of hope deferred. 

On the 17th of August, the first decisive indi- 
•Uion of our approach to the seat of war was dis- 
Mvcred, in the sound of a heavy cannonade, heard 
at first indistinctly, but becoming every hour more 
and more audible. This, we had little doubt, pro- 
ceeded from the town of St Sebastian's, and from 
the batteries of its besiegers ; but it was in vain 
that we turned our glasses in the direction of the 
sound, with the hope of ascertaining whether or 
not our supposition was correct. Though we 
strained otir eyes with the utmost anxiety as long 
as day-light lasted, nothing could be descried 
which we desired to behold, and we were once 
more compelled to contemplate with resignatioo 
the prospect of spending another night in the ex- 
treme confinement of a cabin. The dawn of the 
following day, however, excited new and livelier 
feelings within us, when we found ourselves with- 
in a few hours' sail of the landing-place, and in a 
situation perhaps as interesting as can well be im- 
agined to the mind of a soldier. 

On ascending the deck of our ship at sixo'cloi 
the morning of the 18th, I perceived that i 
•re lying under the influence of a dei 
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withia range of the guns of the Castle of St i 
bastian's, and at a distance of perhaps a mile ana 
a lialf, or two miles, from shore. Thi» fortress is 
buiit upon the summit of a perpendicular rock, of 
the height of perhaps two or three hundred fee^ 
the foot of which is washed on three sides hy th#'3 
sea, and when viewed, as we then viewed it, fnuftj 
the water, presents as formidahlo an appearan 
as any fortified pl^ce need to present. It 
owing to the great height, are placed completdiQ 
beyond the reach of molestation from f 
squadron ; whilst powerfiil batteries, ris 
ubove tier, wherever any platform in the rock 1: 
permitted them to be erected, threaten with i 
erit&ble destruction any vessel which may ras 
venture ivithin reach of their fire- 
On the right of the castle is a small bay, wl 
forms an extremely commodious harbour, 
which is sheltered from the weather by a litl 
island or mole, so placed, as that only one ship ■ 
a time can pass between it and the fort ; whilst o 
the left, again, the river Gurumea, passing clo> 
under the walls of the town, joins the sea at tb^j 
bnse of the castle rock. At the distance of per* 1 
haps a mile and a half, or two miles, several high J 
hiUa enclose the place on every side, between wh 
and the ramparts, the country is flat, and the f 
sandy and unfruitful. 

s reader has not, I dare say, forgotten, th 
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L^er the battle of Vittoria, Sir Thomas Graham, 
l«ttbe head of tbe 5th diviBionof tiieBritUIiarmy, 
E'tefaieved a succession of petty victories orer de- 
K'fltched bpdics of tke enemy, and finally eat down 
K Vifore the town of St Sebastian's. On tbe I7th 
Wtf July, the convent of St Bartholorae, which is 
I tmilt Dpon one of the heights just alluded to, and 
r which the French had fortified with great diligence 
L wad care, was taken by assanit, and on the sitme 
F Bight the ground for the trenches was broken. As 
F &e troops worked for their lives, blue lights bein^ 
C thrown out from the city, and a smart fire kept 
[up npon them all the while, they laboured with 
r Biicb assiduity, as to efl^ect a pretty secure co^er 
1 for themaelveg before morning, and tlic sandy soil 
■ of the place being highly favourable to such ope- 
rations, the first parallel was drawn within a mo- 
derate space of time. The trenches, indeed, were 
completed, and breaching batteries erected, by the 
Slst, on the morning of which day upwards of 
forty pieces of ordnance opened their fire upon the 
place ; and so incessant and so effectual was their 
practice, that, on the evening of the 2ith, a breach 



\« the breach seemed practicable, and as Sir 

Thomas was aware that the advance of the whole 

f Urmy was delayed only till this important place 

■koidd fall, he determined to lose no time in bring- 

ing matters to the issue of a storn), and orders 



> accordingly given tbat the troopa shoul 
form in the trencher after dark, and be ready I 
commeiice the assault a» soon aa the stale of i 
tide would pennit the river to be forded, 
occurred about two o'doclt in the morning of t 
25th, when the stonning party advanced with grei 
gallantry to the attack [ but whether it w 
the breath was not sufficiently assailable, i 
aome panic seized the leading divisions, the atta 
entirely failed. A sudden cry of <■ Retreat, i 
treat!" arose just as the first company had g; 
the summit of the rampart ; it spread with e 
ordinary rapidity through the column, and eom 
houses, which were close to the wall of the toivil 
taking fire at the instant, all became coufusim 
aud dismay. Those who were already on 
breach, turned round, and rushed against t 
who were ascending ; of those many missed their 
tooting, and fell ; and the enemy, keeping up j 
tremendous fire of grape, musketry, and greuadafV 
all the wiiile, the whole column speedily lost it) 
order and tractability. A retreat, or rather ] 
Higbt, accordingly began in real earnest ; and hap^a 
py was he who first made his way once more acroisl 
the Gunimea, and found himself sheltered fron] 
destruction by the trenches. The loss in this afi 
amounted on our part to nearly a thousand m 
msuYi who had been only woundedt i 
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had islleii within hi^k-wat«r mark, wei 
off by tlie returning tide, and drowned. 

From the period of this failure tiU some days af- 
ter our arrival in the country, no fartlier attempts 
were made upon St Sebastian's, and the besieged 
were consequently enabled to repair, in a great 
degree, the devastation which had been committed 
upon their fortifications. The cauBes of this in- 
activity on the part of the besiegers were, first, 
the want of ammunition, of which a supply had 
been long expected from England, but whicli ad. 
verse winds had detained ; and secondly, snndry 
demonstrations on the part of the French army, 
of renewing offensive operations, and raising the 
«iege. Whilst these were malting, it was deemed 
unwise to land any fresh stores ; indeed, most of 
those already landed were removed, and hence, 
when we passed under the walls of the fort, the 
tri-coloured flag was displayed upon their battle- 
in ents. 

Oil the high grounds which begirt the' town, 
the white tents of the besi^ers were, however, 
discernible, and to the left the Portuguese stand- 
ard was unfurled. But all was quietness there. 
The trenches were empty, except of the ordinary 
guards; the batteries were unprovided with artil- 
lery, and some even in ruins ; the only mark of 
Iiostlltty, indeed, which was exhibited on < 
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>, came from the town, from which, ever and 
snon, a single shot was fired, ae the allied piquets 
or eeutinels relieved one another, or a group of 
officers, more curious than wise, exposed them- 
selves nunecessarily to observation. Neverthelei^J 
the whole formed a spectacle in the highest degri^H 
interefiting and grand, especially to my eyes, WU 
whom such spectacles were new. ■ 

I was gaxing with much earnestness upon thvV 
scene before me, when a shot from the castle dreWV 
my attention to ourselves, and I found that tha m 
enemy were determined not to lose the opporto- -I 
nity which the calm afforded, of doing as mud|l 
damag;e as possible to the ships which lay nearei^B 
to them. The ball passed over onr deck, and f«lU 
harmless into the water. The next, howeveriV 
«truck only a few feet from our bow, and the third 4 
wonld have been perhaps still better directed, had I 
not a light breeze fortunately sprung up, and I 
tarried us on our course: By the help of it we I 
contrived in a few minutes to get beyond range ; I 
and the enemy, perceiving his balls falling shoTt* i 
soon ceased to waste them. ■ 

By this time we had approached within a sliottB 
distance of Passages ; and at eight o'clock tluitV 
wished-for harbour came in view. Perhaps therel 
are few ports in the world more striking in every^ 
ttufect than that of Passages. As yon draw near! 
^Hjl, you run tdong a bold rocky shore, in whi<:li I 
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no opening; appears to exist, nor is it till he E 
re&cbed the very mouth of tlie creek, that a stran- 
ger is inclined to suspect that a harbour is there. 
The creek itself cannot be more than fitty yards 
wide ; it runs directly up between overhanging 
cliffig, and presents altogether the appearance ra- 
ther of an artificial cut, than of a cut of nature's 
forming. From the bare fiices of these cliffs dif- 
ferent kinds of dwarf trees and shrubs grow out 
in rich luxuriance, whilst ihefr summits are crown- 
— «d with groves of lime and cork trees. 
»" Passing through the creek, we arrived in a aps- 
, idous basin or harbour, on the left of wUch is 
built the little town of Passages. Here the scene 
became highly picturesque and beautiful. The 
houses, though none of the whitest or most clean 
in external appearance, were striking from the 
peculiarity of their structure; having baltwnies 
projecting from the upper stories, and wooden 
[ *._;,.,f^ggg which lead to them from without. The 
a of glass, too, from most of the windows, 
Irhich were furnished only with wooden lattices, 
»werfu)ly impressed upon ray mind, that I was 
a longer in happy England. Nor did the general 
ress and appearance of both men and women 
o interest one, who beheld them now for the 
Ewst time. The men, with their broad hats, swar- 
Lihy visages, mustachoed lips, red, blue, or yelloi 
['■ieeved waistcoats; their brown breeches 
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iii^^, and shoes with coloiirvd ties; their » 
leashes fastened round the waist, and brown jat 
slung over one shoulder, formed a remar! 
contrast wttli the smuck-irocked peasantry v 
I had left behind. With tlie dress of the wo 
uj^in, I was iKit so much struck, because I ti 
ae«n dresses not dissimilar in Scotland, 
wear, for the most part, brown or scarlet petti 
(.-oats, with a handkerchief tied round the neck a 
bosom, 80 as to form a sort of stomacher. Thai 
waists are long, and the head and feet bare ; 
hair being permitted sometimes to Iiang over 
back in ringlets 1 whilst sometimes it is gather 
up into a knut. But the expressive countenances'' 
of these femaJes, their fine dark laughing eye, their 
white teeth, and brunette complexion, are ex- 
Iremely pleasing. 

To complete the picture, the back-ground he- 
liind Passages is on all hands beautifully romantic. 
Hills rise, one above another, to a very consider- 
able height, all of them covered with rich herbage, 
and the most ample foliage ; whilst far away in 
the distance are seen the tops of those stupendous 
mountains, which form a barrier, and no imagi- 
nary barrier, between France and Spain. 

Though we entered the harbour as early an nine 
o'clock in the morning, and were ready for dis* 
embarkation iu ten niinntes aft«r, that event, so 

lently desired und so long deferred, occurred 
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not till n lRt« hour in the erening. Soldien ai 
us every person knowE, mere machinei ; they can- 
not think for themselves, or act for themeelves in 
any point of duty ; and afi no ordere had been left 
here respecting ue, no movement conld be made, 
till intelligence had been eent to the General com- 
manding the nearest division, of our arrival. This 
having been effected, we were forthwith command- 
ed to come on shore ; and b11 the boats in the har- 
bour, as well those belonging to the vessels lying 
there, as to the native fishermen, were put in re- 
quisition to transport ua. In spite of every exer- 
tion, however, darkness liad set in ere the last 
division reached the laud; and hence we were 
nnahle to do more than march to a little wooded 
eminence about a couple of miles from the town, 
where we bivouacked. 

This was the first niglit of my life which I had 
ever spent in so warlike a fashion : and ] perfect- 
ly recollect, to this hour, the impression which it 
made upon me. It was one of the most exquisite 
delight. The season chanced to be uncommonly 
mild; not a breath of nir was stirring; everything 
around me smelt sweet and refreshing after a long 
imprisonment on board of ship ; above all, I felt 
that soldiering was no longer an amusement. Not 
that there was any peril attending our Bitaatlai 
for we were at least ten miles from the garriw 
•f St Sebastian's, and perhaps twenty from t 
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y of Marelial Soult ; but tha rery eircutnUaiioe 
b^Dg called upon to sleep under the canopy of 
iveii, the wrapping myself up in my utook, with 
sabre hauging on the branch of n tree over my 
1iea(I> and my dog couching down at my heels,— 
these things alone were sufficient to assure me, 
that my military career had actually begau. 

When 1 looked around me again, I saw arms 
led up, and glittering in tlie light of twenty £resi 
rhich wer«speedilykiDdIed,aod casta bright glare, 
iigh the overhanging tblisge. I saw men, 
iTeloped in their great-coats, stretched or sitting 
>und these fires in wild groups ; I beard their 
urychat, their hearty and careless laugh; now 
and then a song or a catch chanted by one or two, 
— all these things, I recollect, wsre delightfully 
exciting. I leant my he&d against a tree, and 
putting my pipe in my mouth, I puffed away in a 
State of feeling which any monarch might envy, 
id whidi, in truth, I imve never ex|>crieDced 



When regiments are employed upon actual 
'Vice, every thing like a general mess is laid aside, 
le officers then divide themselves into small co- 
iries of tn'o, ttiree, or four, according as they hap- 
pen to form mutual friendships, or find the arrange- 
ment attended with eonvenience. 1 was fortunote 
enough to have contracted an intimacy with one 
of my comrades, whose memory 1 have never 
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ceased to eheriah with tlie fondest affection, 
whose good qualities deserve that his memory 
should be cherished with affection, as long; as the 
power of thinking and reflecting remains by me. 
He is now at peace, and lies beside two othere oi' 
his companions in arms, at the bottom of agarden. 
But let that pass for the present. My friend was 
an old campiugner. He had served during the 
greater part of the Peninsular war, and was there- 
fore perfectly acquainted with tlie course which 
fioldiers ought to pursue, if they desire to keep their 
liealth, and to do their duty effectually. At his 
suggestion I hod brougiit with me a fowling-piet^e ; 
he too brought his; between us we mustered a 
fonple of greyhounds, a pointer, and a spaniel ; and 
were indifferently furnished with fishing-rods and 
taelde. By the lielp of these we calculated on 
being able, at times, to add something to the fare 
allowed us in the way of rations ; and the event 
proved that our calculations had not been formed 
upon mistaken grounds. 

With him I spent the greater part of this 
in chatting, sometimes of days gone by, and 
times of the probabilities for the future. Thoi 
several years older than myself, Grey had 
none of the enthusiasm of the boy, and he was a~ 
perfect enthusiast in his profession. He described 
to me other scenes in which he had taken part, 
I 4»tberbivouacksin which he had shared; and effc 
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tually hindered me from losing any portion of that 
military excitement with which I first sat dowiL 
But, at length, our eyelids hegan to grow heavy, 
in spite of all the whispers of romance, and every 
one around us was fast asleep. We accordingly 
trinmmd our fire to keep it huming till after day- 
break ; and having drank onr allowance of grog 
to the health of onr friends and relations at home, 
we wrapped our doaks ahout us, and lay down. In 
ten minyt^s I was in the land of forgetfnlness. 
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Day had fully dawii«d| when the general stir of 
the troops around me put an end to my repose. I 
opened my eyes, and remained for half a minute 
perfectly at a loss to conceive where I was, so 
new and so splendid was the prospect which met 
them. We had hivouacked upon a well-wooded 
eminence, standing, as it were, in the very centre 
of an amphitheatre of mountains. Behind us lay 
the beautiful little Bay of Passages, tranquil and 
almost motionless, under the influence of a calm 
morning, though rendered more than usually gay 
by the ships and boats which covered its surface. 
In front, and to the right and left, rose, at some 
little distance o£F, hill above hill, not rugged and 
barren, like those among which we afterwards took 
up our abode, but shaggy with the richest and 
most luxuriant groves of plane, birch, f^nd^mountain- 
ash. Immediately beneath was a small glen cov- 
ered partly With the stubble of last year's barley, and 
still loaded with an abundant crop of unreaped 
Indian com ; whilst a little to the rear from the 
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spot wliere I had slept, stood a neat t'ann-Kouje. 
having its walls hidden by the spreadinfi; hranchea 
uf vines, and studded with clusters uf grapes ap- 
proaching rapidly to perfection. In a word, it 
tvas a scene to which the pencil might perhaps do 
justice, hut which defies all the powers of language 
adequately to describe. 

I arose in the same eDthnsiastic tone of mind 
with which I had gone to sleep, and assigned my- 
self willingly to the ta^k of erecting huis for our 
own accommodation and that of the men, no tents 
having, as yet, been issued out to ns. This whs 
speedily effected ; large stakes were felled and 
driven into the earth, between wltich were twist- 
i>d tliianer and more leafy branches, by way of 
vralla, and these being covered with twigs so close- 
ly wedged as to prove impervious to any passing 
shower, furmed a species of domicile not perhaps 
very commodious, bat extremely habitable. Such 
was onr occupation during the hours of light, and 
at night the corps lay down comfortably sheltered 
agsiost dews and damps. 

The following day was speut cliiefly in purchas- 
ing horses and mules, which were brought in great 
abundance by the country people to the camp. 
For these, we of course paid considerably more 
than their full value ; but it was essentinlly neces- 
sary to procure them without delay, as we were in 
arly expectation of a move. Nearly a week 
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elapsed, however, nad we still rcinaiui;d in the 
flwne Bitnatiou ; nor was it till the evening of the 
27th tliat the long-expected route anived. 

In the nLsanwhile, I had not heen idle, nor had 
I confined myseU' with any strictness within the 
bounds of tbe camp. Much of nny time was spent 
in seeking for game of variuns kinds among the 
stupendous cliffs around, a quest in which 1 was 
uot always unsuccessful' On other occasione, I 
mounted my newly-purchaiseU horse, and rodq 
about to different points which promised to afford 
the most extengiFe prospect of the glorious scenery 
(if tbe Lower Pyrenees. Nor was the camp before 
St Sebastian 'b neglected ; to it I paid repeated vi- 
sits, aud perhaps I cnuiiot do better, ia this stage 
of my narrative, than give soiue account of the 
state in which I foujid it> 

In A former Chapter, I stated tliat 8t Sebastian's 
occupies a neck of land which juts into the sea, 
being washed on two sides by the waters of the 
Bay of Biscay, and on tbe third by the River Go* 
rumea. This stream, though ineonsidcrable in re- 
spect of width, cannot be forded, at least near the 
I town, except at the time of low tide ; it therefore 
, adds not a little to the general strength of the 
place. But the strength of the plucc cuneists fiu! 
more in the great regularity and sotiSity of itsfoi^ 
tificatious, than in its n&tural situation. Across ^m 
isthmus, from the river to the bay, is erected M 



cliain of stupendous masonry, consisting of 
bastions and towers, counoct«d by a well -sheltered 
curtain, and covered by a ditch and glacis, whilst 
tlie castle, bnilt upon a high hill, completely 
mands the whole, and eeemg to hold tbetovri 
everything in it, entirely at its mercy. 

The scenery aronnd St Sebastian'^ is, in 
higLest degree, interestiiij^ and fine. As ha* hi 
already mentioned, the grunnd, beginning to 
uu all sides about a mile and a half ti-om tli« gli 
is soon broken into liiU and valley, mountain and 
ravine. Numerous orchards are, moreover, plant- 
ed upon the lowest of these lieights, with here and 
tliere a vineyard, a chateau, and a farm-house ; 
whilst far off, in the back-groimd, are seen the 
rugged tops of the Qiiatracrone, and the other 
)i;igantic mountains which overhang the Bidas! 
and divide Spain from France. 

The tents of the besiegers were placed ujion 
lower range of hills, about two miles and a 
distant from the town. Of course, they were 
pitched as that they 3huul<l be, 
hidden from the enemy; and for this purpose 
uneven nature of the country happily 
They stood, for the moat part, among the nrch: 
just alluded to, and in the valleys and 
which the place abounded. Leading from them 
the first parallel, were cut various covered 
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I the grounii so far as i 
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^troops might march along without exposing thl 

f nlves to the fire of the enemy ; nnd the pai-allel it- 

^flelf was drawn almost upon the brow of the ridge. 

1 1 Here, or rather in the ruined convent of 8t Bar- 

I'tbolome, was established the principle magazine of 

^'powder, shot, Working-tools, and other necessaries 

for the siege, and here, as a matter of course, the 

reserve, or main-body of the piquet-guard, was 

stationed. 

The Srst parallel extended some way beyond the 
town, on both sides, and was connected with the 
second, as that again was with the third, by other 
covered ways, cut in an' oblique direction towards 
the enemy's works ; but no sap had been attempted. 
The third parallel, therefore, completed the works 
of the besiegers, and it was carried within a few 
hundred yards of the foot of the rampart. )n each 
of these batteries were built, as well as on the 
brows of all the surrounding heights ; but as yet 
they were masked by slight screeos of sand and 
turf, though the guns were placed once more in 
many of them, and the rest were rapidly tilling. 

Tliere is no species of duty in which a soldier is 
liable la bo employed, so gaUing, or so disagreeable 
as a siege. Not that it is deficient in causes of ex- 
citement, which, on the contrary, are in hourly 
operation ; but it ties him so completely down to 
one spot, and breaks in so repeatedly upon hia 
if rest, and exposes him so constant 
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BTf and that tou at times and in places where no 
hononr is to be gained, that we cannot greatly won- 
der at the feelings of absolute hatred which gene- 
rally prevail, among the privat«8 at least of a be- 
sieging army, against the garrison whicli does its 
dnty to its country, by holding out to the last ex- 
tremity. On the present occasion, I found much 
of that tone of mind among the various brigades 
which lay before 8t SebaBtian's. They could not 
forgive the French garrison, which had now kept 
them daring six weeks at hay. and they burned 
with anxiety to wipe off the disgrace of a former 
repulse ; there was, therefore, little mention made 
of quarter, whenever the approaching assault cl 
ced to be alluded to. 

The governor of St Sebastian's was evidently j 
man of great energy of mind, and of very consi- 
derable military talent. Every thing which conld 
he done to retard the progress of the siege, he had 
attempted ; the breach which had been effected 
previous to the first assault, was now almost entire- 
ly filled up, whilst many new works were erected, 
and what was not, perhaps, in strict accordance 
with the rules of modern warfare — they were erect- 
ed by British prisoners. We could distinctly see 
these poor fellows labouring at their task iu fuU re- 
gimentals, and the consequence was, tliat they were 
Mrmitted to labour on, without a single gun being 

med t^insl them. Nor was this all that was 
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ilone to Biuioy the asEailants — ni^'Iit after ni(^ 
petty aorties were made, with no other apparent de- 
si^ than to disturb the repose, aod to harass the 
spirits, of the besiegers ; for the attacking party 
geldoin attempted to advance farther than the first 
parallel, and it w&s uuiformTy beaten back by the 
piquets and reserve. 

During the last ten days, the besieging army had 
been busUy employed in bringing up ammunition, 
and in drawing into battery one of' the most splen- 
did trains of heavy ordnance ivLicb a British gene- 
ral has ever had at his command. On the evening 
of the 26th, these matters were completed ; no few- 
er than sixty pieces of artillery, some of them sixty- 
tour, and none of lighter metal than eighteen- 
pouadera were mounted against the town, whilst 
twenty mortars of different calibre prepared to 
scatter death among its defenders, and bid fair to 
reduce the place itself to a heap of ruins. 

These arrangements being completed, it was 
deemed prudent, previous to the opeaing of the bat- 
teries, to deprive the enemy of a little redoubt 
which stood upon an island in the harbour, and in 
some degree enfiladed the trenches. For this ser- 
vice a detachment, consisting of an Inmdred men, 
a captain, and two subalterns, were allotted, wlio, 
filing from the camp soon after night-fall, embark- 
ed in the boats of the cruizers ; here they were 
I jtiined by a few seamen and marines, under the 




binmaud of a naval officer, and having made goc 
their landing under cover of darkness, (hey advan- 
ced briskly to the assault. Tiie enemy were taken 
completely by surprise — only a few sbota were 
fired on either side, and in tlie space of five mi- 
nutes, the small fort, mounting four guus, with an 
officer and thirty men in its garrison, surrender- 
edi or rather were taken possession of by the as- 
sailants. 

So trifling, indeed, was the resistance ofl«red by 
the French garrison, that it distnrbednot the slum- 
bers of the troops in camp. Tiie night of the 36ih, 
accordingly, passed by in <]uiet, but as soon as the 
momingof the 27th dawned, affairs assumed a very 
different appearance. Soon after day-break, a 
single shell was thrown from the heights on the 
right of the tomi, as a signal for the batteries to 
open, and then a most tremendous cannonade be- 
gan. The first salvo, indeed, was one of the finest 
things of the kind 1 ever witnessed. Without tak- 
ing tlie trouble to remove the slight covering of 
sand and ttu^ wlucli masked the batteries, the ar- 
tillerymen, laying their guns by such observations 
as small apertures left for the purpose enabled 
them to effect, fired upon the given signal, and 
thns caused the guns to clear a way for themselves 
in their future dischai^es; nor were these tardy 
in occurring. So rapid, indeed, were the gunners 
B their movements, and so un intermitting the 



I which they kept np from morning tUl night, J 
I ing the n-hule of the 27th, the 28th, the 29th, i 
I SOtli, that by Eun-set on the latter day, not only 
I was tlie old breach reduced to it» former dilapida- 
condition, but a new and a far more promUing 
breach was effected. 

In the meantime, however, the enemy had not 
been remiss in their endeavours to silence the fire 
of the hesiegers, and to dismount their guns. They 
had, indeed, exercised their artillery with so much 
good-will, that moat of the cannon found in the 
place, after its capture, were unserviceable ; being 
melted at the touch-holes, or otherwise damaged 
from too frequent use. But tliey fooght, on the 
present oticasion, under every imaginable disadvan- 
tage ; for, not only was our artillery much more 
than a match for theirs, but our advanced trenches 
were lined with troops, who kept up an incessant 
and deadly fire of musketry upon the embrasures. 
The consequence was, that the fire from the town 
f became every hour more and more intermitted, 
^ till, long before mid-day, on the 28th, the garrison 
attempted no further resistance, than by the oc- 
casional discharge of a mortar from beneath the 
ramparts. 

I have said, that by sun-set on the 30th, the old 

breach was reduced to its former dilapidated stat«, 

and a new and a more promising one effected. It 

I will be necessary to describe, with greater actn 
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cy than I have yet done, tbe situation and a 
state of these breaches. 

The point selected by Sir Thomas Graham .^ 
most exposed, and offering the best mark to 1 
breaching artillery, was tliat side of the town 
looheil towarda the river. Here there wasao 
nor any glacis, tbe waters of the Gurumea fl 
so close to tbe foot of the n'all, as to render tl 
oneugeless,an«lthe other impracticable. The vi 
part itself was consequently bare to tbe fire of o 
batteries, and as it rose to a considerable b 
perhaps twenty or thirty feet above the plain, 
was every probability of Its soon giving way 1 
tbe ehock of the battering guns. But the consist- 
ency of that wnll is hardly to be imag'ined by those 
who have never beheld it. It seemed, indeed, as 
if it were formed of one solid rock ; and henGS_3 
the breach, which, to the eye of one who examiifa 
ed it only from withont, appeared at once capacv*^ 
ous and easy of ascent, proved, when attacked, t« 
he no more than a partial dilapidation of the exte- 
rior face of the masonry. Nor was this all. The 
rampart gave way, not in numerous small fragment!^ J| 
<iach an might afford a safe and easy footing UtM 
those who were to ascend, but in huge masses,! 
which, rolling down like crags from the face of a 
precipice, served to impede the advance of the co- 
lumn, almost as effectnally as if they had not fal- 
The two breaches were abont a stone'* 
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throw Impart, the one from the other. Both were 
commanded by the guns of the castle, and both 
were flanked by projections in the town wall. 
Yet such was the path by which our troops must 
proceed, if any attempt should be made to carry 
the place by assault. 

That this attempt would be made, and that it 
certainly would be made on the morrow, every 
man in the camp was perfectly aware. The tide 
promised to answer about noon ; and noon was ac- 
cordingly fixed upon as the time of attack, and the 
question, therefore, was, who by the morrow's noon 
would be alive, and who would not. Whilst this 
surmise very naturally occupied the minds of the 
troops in general, a few more daring spirits were 
at work, devising means for furthering the intend- 
ed assault, and securing its success. Conspicuous 
among these was Major Snodgrass, an officer 
belonging to the 52d British regiment, but who 
commanded on the present occasion a battalion 
of Portuguese. Up to the present night, only 
one ford', and that at some little distance from 
both breaches, had been discovered. By examin- 
ing the stream, as minutely as it could be examin* 
ed by a telescope, and from a distance, Major 
Snodgrass had conceived the idea, that there must 
be another ford, so far above the one already 
known, as to carry those who should cross by it 
at once to the foot of the smaller breach. Though 
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the moon was in lier fir§t quarter, and g;«ve a 
considembie light, he devoted the whole of t 
night of the 30th to a personal trial of the ri 
and he found it, as he expected to find it, fordal 
at loH' water, iniinediately opposite to the s 
hreacb. By this ford he accordingly crossed t 
water reaching; somewhat above his waist. N^j 
was he contented with having ascertained ttiis 
he clambered up the face of the breach at midnig 
gained its summit, and looked down upon the tow 
How he contrived to elude the vigilance of 
French sentinels, I know not ; but that he 
elude them, and that he performed the gallant a 
which I have just recorded, is familiarly known'll 
all who served at the siege of St Sebastian's. 

So passed the night of the 30th, a night of dM 
anxiety tn many, and of high excitement t 
and many a will was made, as soldiers make the 
wills, before tnoming. About an hour before daj 
the Iroops were, as usual, under arms — Hud t 
the final orders were given for the aasautt. 
division was to enter the trenches about ten o'c 
ill what is called light marching- order; that i 
leaving their knapsacks, blankets, &c. behind, s 
cftrrying with them only their arms and ai 
tion; and the forlorn hope was to prepare ti 
forward, as snon as the tide should appear e 

sptly low to permit their crossing the river. 

t waa assigned to certain detachments of volof 
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I . teers, who had come down from the various divi- 
«ona of the main army, for tbe purpose of assist- 
ing in the assault of the place. These \rere to be 
fidlowed hy the 1st, or royal regiment.of foot ; that 
by the 4tli ; that by the 9tli, and it again by the 
47th ; whitxt several corps of Portuguese were to 
wmain behiml as a reserve, and to act as circum- 
BtanceB should require, for tlie support or cover of 
the assailing brigades. Such were the orders 
icsued at day-break on the 30th of August, and 
these orders, all who heard them uheerfully pre- 
pu^ed to obey. 

It is a curious fact, hot it is a fact, that the mor- 
aing of the Slst rose darkly and gloomily, as if the 
elements themselves had been aware of the ap- 
proaching conflict, and were determined to add 
to its awfuiness by their disorder. A close and 
oppressive heat pervaded the atmosphere, whilst 
lowering and snlphureous clouds covered the faoe 
of the sky, and hindered the snn from darting 
upon us one intervening ray, from morning till 
night, A sort of preternatural stillness, too, was 
in the air ; the birds were silent in tbe groves ; tbe 
rery dogs and horses in the camp, and cattle on the 
bill side, gazed in apparent alarm abont them. As 
the day passed on, and the hour of attack drew 
near, the clouds gradually collected into one black 

kmass directly over the devoted city ; and almost at 
tbe instant when our troops began to march into 
i 
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the trenches, the storm burst forth. Still, it i 
comparati^-ely mild in iu ell«ctB. An occasi 
flash of Itghtniog-, succeeded by a burst of thui 
was all of it which we felt, though this was em 
to diTcrt our attention. 

The forlorn hope took its station at the moni 
of the most advanced treuch, about half-past t8| 
o'clock. The tide, which had long turned, 
now fast ebbing, and these gallant fellows behd 
its departure with a degree of feverish anxietif 
such as he only can imagine, who has stood in 
similar situation. This was the first time thail 
town was stormed by daylight since the 
meiicement of the war, and tbe storming j 
were enabled distinctly to perceive tbe prepare 
tlons which were making for their reception 
There was, therefore, soniething not only intera«|| 
ing but novel, in beholding the muizles of t 
enemy's cannon, from tbe castle and other batteriei^ I 
turned in such a direction as to flauk the breaches ; 
whilst the glanuing of bayonets, and the occasional 
rise of caps and feathers, gave notice of the line of 
infantry which was forming underneath the para- 
pet. There an officer coutd, from time to time, be 
<fistinguished, leaning his telescope over the top of. 
tfie rampart, or through the opening of an embra 
are, and prying with deep attention into ( 

Ujgemeuts. 

" 'ere our own officne, particulaily tbosafll 
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I dw engmwrs, idle. With the greatest coolnees 
I Aej exposed themselves to a dropping fire of mua* 
I lutry which the enemy nt iotervals kept up, whilst 
I tfiey examined and re-examined the stale of the 
I breaches — a procedure which cost the Life of as 
I tmive and experienced a soldier as that distinguish- 
» a corps liiu produced. I aUude to Sir Richfird 
I Retcher, chief eog'ineer to the army, who was shot 
I tlirough the head only a few minutes before the 
I eolumn advanced to the assault. 
I It would be difficult to convey to the mind of an 
I srdinary reader, anything like a correct notion of 
I -jAe state of feeling which takes possession of a man 
L Uniting for the commencement of a battle. In the 
R tnt place, time appears to move upon leaden wings ; 
I 'OTeryminute seems an hour, and every hour a day. 
E Then there is a strange commingling uf levity and 
I'lioionsness within him — a levity which prompts 
kim to langb, be scarce knows why ; and a serious- 
ness which lu^es him ever and anon to lift up a 
mental prayer to the Throne of Crace. On such 
occasions, little or no conversation passes. Thi- 
privates generally lean upon their firelocks — the 
officers upon their sworda ;• aod few words, except 
monosyllableg, at least in answer to questions put, 
are wasted. On these occasions, too, the iace.<« of 
the bravest often change colour, and the limbs of 
ist resolute tremble, not with fear, but wit^ 
Ihxiety : whilst watches are consulted, till the i 



viduals who cODsult them grow absolutely i^eary 
r the employment. On the whole, it is a sitna- 
bigher exl^itemcnt, and darker and deeper 
1, tlian any other in human lite : nor can 
■ be Raid to have felt all which man is capable « 
Bling, who hag not filled it. 
I Noon had barely passed, when the low stat« 
e tide giving evidence that the river might K§^ 
rded, the word was given to advance. Silent aM 
e grave, the column moved forward. In one in- 
Mant the leading files had cleared the trenches, 
and the others poured on in quick succession after 
them, when the work of death began. The enemy 
having reserved their fire till the head of the co- 
luron hiid gained the middle of the streRin, then 
opened vrith the most deadly effect. Grdpe, can- 
niater, musketry, shells, grenades, and every spe- 
cies of missile, were hurled ft'om the ramparts, be~ 
neath which our gallant fellows dropped like corn 
e the reaper ; insomuch, that in the space of 
minutes the river was literally choked up 
h the bodies of the killed and wounded, over 
pom, without discrimination, the advancing di- 
is pressed on. 

e opposite bank was soon gained, and the 

iBort space between the landing-place and the foot 

of the breach rapidly cleared, without a sitigle shot 

having been returned by the assailants. But here 

e most alarming prospect awaited them. Inste 
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of a wide and tolerably level chasm, the bre 
presented the appearance only of an ill-built wall, 
thrown considerably from its i>erpendiciilar ; to 
ascend which, even, though unopposed, would be 
no easy task. It was, however, too late to panse ; 
besides, the men's blood was hot, and their courage 
on fire ; so they pressed on, clambering up as they 
beat could, and effectually hindering one another 
from falling back, by the eagerness of the rear- 
ranks to follow those in front. Shouts and groans 
were now mingled with the roar of cannon and the 
rattle of musketry ; our front-ranks likewise had 
an opportunity of oooagionally firing with eAct ; 
and the slaughter on beth sides was dreadfal, 
(' At length the head of the column forced its way 
|9b the summit of the breach, where it was met iu 
e moat gallant style by the bayonets of the gar- 
f'lison. Wlien I say the summit of the breach, I 
n not to assert that onr soldiers stood upon a 
level with their enemies, for this was not the case. 
There was an high step, perhaps two or three feet 
in length, which the assailants must surmount be- 
fore they could gain the same ground with the de- 
I. fenders, and a very considerable period elapsed ere 
m &at step was surmounted. Here bayonet met bay- 
T< onet, and sabre met sabre, in close and desperate 
|> Itrife, without the one party being able to advance, 
[■AT the other succeeding in driving them back. 
Things had continued in this state for nearlji. 
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' an hour, when Major Snodgrass, at the 
fr«ad of the 13th Portuguese regiment, daahed across 
die river by his own ford, and assaulted the lesser 
breach. This attack was made in the most cool and 
determined manner ; but here, too, the obstacles 
were almost insurmountable ; nor is it probable that 
rfie place would have been carried at all, but for a 
measure adopted by Gcueral Graham, such as has 
never perhaps been adopted before. Perceiving 
that matters were almost desperate, he had re- 
course to a desperate remedy, and ordered our own 
artillery to fire upon the breach. Nothing could 
he more exact or beautiful than this practice. 
Though our men stood only about two feet Ywimv 
tKe breach, scarcely a single ball from the guns of 
batteries strack amongst them, whilst all totd 
fearful exactness among the enemy. 
'This fire had been kept up only a very few mi- 
hen all at once, an explosion took place, 
sadh as drowned every other noise, and apparent- 
ly confounded, for an instant, the combatants on 
both sides. A shell from one of our mortars had 
exploded near the train, which communicated with 
a quantity of gunpowder placed under the breach. 
This mine the French had intended to spring as 
soon as our troops should have made good their 
footing, or established themselves on the summit ; 
but the fortunate accident just mentioned antici- 
them. It exploded whilst three hundred g 
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nadierB, tlie elite of the garrison, stood over it, and 
instead of sweeping the storming party into eter- 
nity, it only cleared a way for their advance. It 
was a spectacle ai appaUing and grand as the ima- 
gination can conceive, the sight of that explosion. 
Tlie noise was more awfal tlian any Ti'hich I have 
ever heard before or since ; whilst a bright flash, 
instantly succeeded by a smoke so dense, as to ob- 
scure all vision, produced an effect upon those who 
witnessed it, such as no powers of language are 
adequate to describe. Such, indeed, was the effect 
of tlie whole occurrence, that for perhaps lialf a 
minute after, not a shot was fired on either side. 
3oth parties stood still to gaze upon the havock 
H^icli had been produced ; insoinuch, that a whig- 
night have caught your ear for a distance of 
uveral yards. 

, The state of stupefaction into which they were 
|t first thrown, did not, however, last long with 
e British troops. As the smoke and dnst of the 
pins cleared away, they beheld before them a 
pace empty of defenders, and they instantly rush- 
ed forward to occupy it. Uttering an appaUing 
shout, the troops sprang over the dilapidated pn- 
rapet, and the rampart was their own. Now then 
began all those maddening scenes, which are wit- 
nessed only ill a successful storm, of flight, and 
■laughter, and parties rallyitij^ only to be broken 
, disperutd; till, finally, having cleared \ 
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works to the right and left, thi; Bolf]iers poured 
down into the town. 

To reach the streets, they were obliged to leaji 
ahout fifteen feet, or to make their way through 
the bulging houses which joined the wall. Both 
courses were adopted, according as different par- 
ties werci griided in their pursuit of the flying ene- 
my, and here again the battle was renewed. T''*^ 
French fought with desperate courage ; they were 
literally driven from house to house, and street to 
Rtreet, dot was it till a late hoar in the evening 
that ttU opposition on their part ceased. Then, 
IrowGver, the gorernor, with little more than a 
l^'thoDsand men, retired into the cnstle ; whilst an- 
Hier detachment, of perhaps two hnndred, shut 
theniselves up in a convent. 

As soon as the fighting began to wax faint, the 
horrors of plunder and rapine succeeded. Fortu- 
nately there were few females in the place ; but 
e fete of the few which were there, I cannot 
ren now think without a shudder. Tlie houses 
) every where ransacked, the furniture wan- 
y broken, the churches profaned, the images 
kehed to pieces ; wine and spirit cellars were hro- 
1 open, and the troops, heated already with 
ry passions, became absolntely mad by intoxi- 
on. All order and disciplloe were abandoned. 
i officers had no longer the sliglitest contrtd 
r their men, who, on the contrary, controlled 
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the officers ; nor is it by anjr meang certain, 
several of tlie laner <1i<1 not tall by the hands i 
former, when they vainly attempted to bring th< 
back to a eenw of subordination. 

Night had now set in, but the darkness was 
effectually dispelled by the glare from burning 
hotuee, which, one after another, took fire. The 
morning of tbe Slst had risen upon 8t Sebastian's, 
as neat and regularly built a town as any in Spain ; 
long before midntglit, it was one sheet of flame i 
and by noon on the following day, little ronnained 
of it, exoept its smoking ashes. Tlie houses, being 
lofly like those in tbe Old Town of Edinburgh, 
and the streets straight and narrow, tbe fire fl( 
from one to another with extraordinary rapi 
At first, some attempts were made to extinj 
it ; but these soon proved useless, and then the 
only matter to be considered, was, how personally 
to escape its violence. Many a migration was ac- 
cordingly eifected from house to house, till, at last, 
bonses enough to shelter all could no longer bo 
found, and the streets became tbe place of rest to 
the majority, 

Tbe spectacle which these presented ^ 
shocking. A strong light falling upon them fr( 
the burning houses, disclosed crowds of dead, dying, 
and intoiduated men, huddled indiscriminately 
together. Carpets, rich tapestry, beds, curtain^ 
irearing apparel, and every thing valuable to per^ 
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f'soiis ill common life, were carelessly scattered 
pabont upon the bloody pavement, wliiUt ever and 
r^anon fresh bundles of these were thrown from the 
i windows above. Here yon would see n drunken 
Plfellow whirling a string of walcbes round bis head, 
ptand then dashing them against the wall ; there an- 
P*>ther, more provident, stuffing his bosom with 
ranch smaller artides as he most priied. Next 
P Vould come a party, rolling a cask of wine or spi- 
!• rits before them, with loud acclamations, which in 
l^an instant was tajiped, and in an incredibly short 
repace of time «mpti«d of its cotit«ntB. Then the 
Feeaseless hum of conversation, the occasional laogh, 
Fiind wild shout of intoxication, the pitiable cries, 
V'or deep moans of the wounded, and the unintermit- 
■^d roar of the flames, produced altogether snch :> 
R 'concert, as no man who listened to it can ever forget. 
tr Of these varions noises, the greater number be- 
W Kan gradually to subside, as night passed on ; and 
rlong before dawn there was a fearful silence. Sleep 
kltad succeeded inebriety with the bulk of the army, 
W — of the poor wretches who groaned and shrieked 

■ three hours ago, many had expired; and the very 
B tre had almost wasted itself by consuming every 

■ thing upon which it could feed. Nothing, there- 
ftre, could now be heard, except an occasional 
faint moan, scarcely dislingnishable from the heavy 

f breathing of the sleepers ; and even that was-K 
\ hewd no more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In order not to intermpt the connexion of my 
narrative, I have detidled, in the preceding chap- 
ter, the events attendant npon the assault and cap* 
ture of St Sebastian's, instead of drawing the read- 
er's attention to the movements of the particular 
corps to which I chanced to be attached. ' These, 
however, are soon related. On the evening of the 
S6th, an order arrived, by which We were directed 
to march on the following, and to join that divi- 
sion of the army which occu{Med the pass of Irnn. 
This order was promptly obeyed; and, after, an 
agreeable journey of four hours, we took up our 
abode in a barren valley, surrounded on every 
side by steep and nigged mountains, where we 
found huts already erected for our accommoda- 
tion. 

We remained here in a state of quiet till the 
moniing of the 30th, when, at three o'clock, an 
aid-de-camp arrived in the camp, with directions 
for us instantly to retrace our steps, and to join 
the army before St Sebastian's. We w«*e perfectly 



tbat the town was tu be etormeil o 

lowing day, and, of course, were not relactant U 

obey a command, which led us to tiie assistance 

of our comrades. The ranks were immediately, 

led, and by seven o'clock we had rewhed o 

lund. 

It was the deBlgn of Sir Thomas Graham to ei 
bark a detachment of truops iu the boats of the 
fleet, who should assault the castle at the moment 
when the main body moved from the trencheS;, _ 
corps to which I belonged was selected figj 
purpose. But, on reconnoitring the fac« ( 
I Ike cliff, it was at uace perceived, that, to nialMlA^TI 
nny attempt of the kind, would only devote to cer- 
tain destruction the luckless detachment which 
shoulil he so employed. This jiart of the plan was 
accordingly abandoned, and a few boats only being 
manned, for the pm^ose of making a feint, and 
for causing, if possible, a diversion, the remainder, 
with the exception of such as were chosen to ac- 
company the storming party, returned, by the 
morrow's dawn, to the front. 

I have already stated, that the morning of the 
31st rose darkly and gloomily, and that just as the 
besiegers had begun to fill the trenches, a storm 
burst forth. This went on increaaiug every mi- 
nute i so that, at the moment when our leading 
lea emerged from their cover, one of the mort^ 
thnnder-storms to which 1 e 
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had attaiaed its height. Nor was this tlie'4 
circumstance which added to the terror? of ThbC 
•ventful day. Marslial Soult, aware of the itn- 
portatice of St Sebastian's, and full of that confi- 
dence which alate appointment to command gene- 
pally beatows, made, on the 31st, a desperate ef- 
fort to raise the siege. At the head of a column of 
fifteen thousand infantry, he crossed the Bidaasoa 
near Irun, and attacked, with great spirit, the 
heights of St Marcial. These were defended only 
liy Spanish troops, which gave way almost imme- 
diately, and were driven to the tops of the hills ; 
but here, being joined by one or two brigades of 
British soldiers, they rallied, and maintained their 
ground with considerable resolution. By this 
means, it so happened, that whilst one division of 
the army was hotly engaged in the assault of 8t 
Sebastian's, the divisions in front were in despe- 
rate strife with the troops of Marshal Soult, whilst 
the heavens thundered in an awful manner, and 
the rain fell in torrents. In one word, it was a 
day never to he forgotten by those who witnessed 
its occnrrence ; it was a day which I, at least, shall 
never forget. 

It is impossible to describe, with any degree of 
fidelity, the appearance which St Sebastian's pre- 
sented, when the dawn of the 1st of September 
rendered objects visible. The streets, which h 
, lately been covered with the living as well a 




;upation of iIji! 
' ter ; and these were go numerous, that it puzztod 
the beholder to gueea whure so many sleepiii)^ men 
could have found room to lie. The troops, how* 
over, returned not, with the return of light, to their 
accustomed state of discipline. Their strength 
being recruited by sleep, and their senses restored, 
lh«y applied themselves, with greater diligence 
lliBO ever, to the business uf plunder. Of the 
houses, few now remained, except in a state of 
ruin ; but even the ruins were explored with the 
most rapacious eagerness, not so much fur jewels 
and other valuables, as for wine and spirits. Vn- 
fortunately, many cellars were thi» day discovei 
which, in the iiurry and confusion of last 
ha:d escaped detection, and the consequence wM| 
tiiat, in the space of a very few hours, intoxication 
prevailed throughout the army. Then, too, such 
buildings as had escaped the flames of yesterday, 
were wantonly set on fire ; and every species of 
enormity, which circnmstances would admit of, 
was perpetrated. 

Of St Sehastian's, and tlie proceedings within 
it, J can say no more from personal ubserration, 
my post being now with the advance of the army ; 
but I may as well add, that the castle still held 
out, and continued to hold out, till the 8th of Sep- 
tsmber. It was, however, as we afterwarda disco- 




rered, wholly unprovided with shelter ngainst tlie 

shells which were uaintermiltingly thro%vn into 

it ; aud hence, after suffering every possible misery 

daring' a wliole week, the governor was at last ob- 

I liged to surrender. About nine hundred men, the 

L Itomains of a garrison of tour tliuusaiid, became, by 

L ^is measure, prisoners of war ; aud such British 

I. iuisoners as had escaped the horrors of the siege, 

[ were recaptured ; but the place itself was utterly 

i, being iu a state of the moat complete di- 

^idation. 

r The whole of the 1st of September was spent 
Pander arms, and in a state of deep anxiety, by the 
troops which occupied the pass of Irnn, inasmuch 
as various movements in the French lines appear- 
ed tu indicate a renewal of hostilities. Many bnl. 
_ Isck-cars, loaded with wounded Spaniards, passed, 
M%a the meatiwliile, through our encampment ; and 
die groans and shrieks of these poor fellows, as the 
jolting of their uneasy vehicles shook their wounds 
open afresh, by no means tended ti> elevate the 
spirits, or add to tbe courage of those who heard 
them. Not that there was auy reluctance on our 
pai't to engage. I believe a reluctance to fight was 
: felt by Britons, when the enemy were in 
J light. But a view of the real effects of war, ton- 
i templated in n moment of coolness and inaction, 
^om has the effect of adding fael to the valoro na 
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I, wliidi is supposed at all moments to burn io 

jt breast of a soldier. And, in truth, this was a 

^ous sight, 
if all the classes of men witli whom I ever liad 
intercourse, the Spanish surgeoas are, J thinki the 
most ignorant and the most prejudiced. Among 
the many amputations which, during the war, they 
were called upon to perform, about one-half, or 
more than half, proved fatal. Their mode of dress- 
ing other wounds was, moreover, at onoe dumsy 
and inefficient; and hence the mangled wretches 
who passed us thiit uiorning, were not only suffer- 
ing acDtely, from the natural effect of their hnrts, 
but were put to mora than ordinary torture, on ac- 
coirnt of the clumsy and rudG manner io which 
their hurts had been looked to. 

Though I have no intention of writing a regular 
memoir of the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, it 'f 
necessary, for the purpose of rendering my jour- 
nal intelligible, to give, in this sti^e of it, some 
account of the relativo situations of the British and 
French armies. 

The two kingdoms iif France and Spain are di- 
vided, towards the shores of the Bay of Biscay, by 
the river Bidassoa; an inconsiderable stream, which, 
risbg about the centre of the Peninsula, follows 
the winding course of one of those many valleys 
with which the Pyreenes abound, and falls into the 
in of Font-Arabia. 
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Bidasaoa is perfectly funiaUe in olmoit sll placee, 
at the distance of ten raileB from its mouth ; whilst 
immeiliately opposite to Font-Arabia itself, there 
18 one part where, at low tide, a passage may he 
effected, tlie water reaching only to the chest of 
him who crosses. Aliout two or three miles from 
Irun, which is dist«nt something; less thnu a lef^ue 
from Foot-Arabia, is another ford, across which a 
bridge had been built, but which, at the period of 
my narrative, was in ruins ; consequently, there 
were two separate fords, leading to the pass of Imn, 
by both, or either of which, an army might nd- 
vance with safety. 

On either side of this little stream, the moun- 
tains, except at the passes of Irun, Roncosvalks, 
&c, rise so abruptly, as to form an almost impass- 
able barrier between the onekingdom and the other. 
The scenery of the Bidassoa is, in consequence, rW> 
mantle and striking in no ordinary degree ; fornoC 
only are the faces of the hills steep and rugged, 
but they are clothed, here and there, >«~ith the 
most luxuriant herbage ; whilst frequent streams 
pour down irom the summits, forming, especially 
after rain, cascades exceedingly pictui-esque, and 
in some instances almost sublime. The river itself 
is clear, and rapid in its course ; winding, as bU 
I mountain streams wind, where rocks ever and 
L anon interpose to impede thetr progress ; and it !• 
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not deficient in exeellent trout, as I and my friend 
<3ray tbiind, to ant trequest comfort and a 

At tlie periud of trhicli I am now speaking, th4 
armies of Lord Wellington and Mar^iial Soult o 
cupied the opposite banks of tliis little stream. ( 
piquets were stationed on the i-ise of tie Spantd 
hills ; those of the French on the feces of their o 
monatabs ; whilst the advanced sentinels were d 
vided only by the river, n-hich measnred i 
places not more than thirty yards across. But tl 
French, whatever their fenlts may bo, are n 
enemy. The most perfect understanding, ( 
quently, prevailed between them and us, by tvhiel] 
not only the sentries were free from danger, bnj 
the piquets themselves were safe from wanton sol 
prisal; no attack upon an outpost being under a 
uther circumstances thooght of, unless it was I 
tu be followed up by a general engagement. 

For myself, my situation was, as I have alreftlQ 
stated, in a bleak valley, distant nearly three ir 
from the river, and surrounded on every side 
bold aud barren precipices. In such a place, tl 
was little either to interest or amuse, for of thi 
French army we could see nothing ; and of g 
in quest of wliich I regularly proceeded, there v 
a woful scarcity. Tliere, however, we rema 
Mil the morning of the 3lli, without any even 
ping worthy of notice, nnles? a fortunate 
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lae of two excellent milch goats, which 
,from a'Sjianish peasant, be deetned auch. Qift 
on tliat day our position was cli»iiged : 'and the 
glorious scenery to which the maroii introduced, 
ag, far more than compensated for the fatig'iies oc- 
casioned by it. 

It is by no means the least pleasing circumstance. 

in the life of a soldier upon active service, that he 

never knows, when he awakes in the morning, 

, where he is to sleep at night. Once set in motion, 

ind, like sny other machine, he moves till the 

power which regulates his movements calls a halt ; 

and wherever that halt may occur, there, for the 

present, is his home. Such a man has not upon 

his miud the shadow of a care ; for the worst bed 

which he can meet with is the turf; and he seldom 

enjoys a better than his cloak or blanket. Give 

him but a tent — and with tents the commander of 

the forces had lately supplied us — and he is in 

loxury — at least as long as the summer lasts, or the 

' weather continues moderate; nor had we as yet 

experienced any, against which om' tents furnished 

iDt a sufficient shelter. 

The sun was just rising on the morning of the 

I 5th of September, when our tents were struck, 

I tbe line of march formed, and we advanced to- 

I vards the base of one uf the highest hills, which 

I faemined us in on every side. Along the face of 

f this mountain was cut a narrow winding path, for 
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the accommodation, in nil probability, of g 
herds, or mnleteers, who contrive to transport a 
tides of laimry and clothing into the wildest c 



tricts, where humi 
It was, however, ; 
effectually to hind 
thing like order in 
battalion, of little i 



I inhabitants t 

roD^h and so precipitous, i 
?r onr men from preserving' ai 

1 their ranks, and thus cansed ■ 
[ hundred bayc 

nets, to cover an extent of ground, measuring', froi 

front to rear, not less than three-quarter 

Of conrse, the fatigue of climbing, loaded, as i 

were, with arms, ammunition, and necessari 

very ^reat ; and as the heat of the day inc 

it became almost intolerable. But we toiled i 

in good spiriti:, hoping tliat each vale c 

which we arrived would prove the place of o 

rest; and not a little delighted with the romantiarf 

prospects, which every tnrning in the road placwtf 

before us. 

We liad continued this arduous journey d 
five hours, when, on reaching tiie summit i 
isolated green hill, at the back of the ridge already^ 
described, four mounted oHicers crossed ns, oi 
them riding a little ahead of the rest, who, oi 
contrary, kept together. He who rode in 1 
was a thin, well-made man, apparently of the 
dlfe stature, and just passed the prime of life. 
dress was a plain grey frock, buttoned close to tl 
chin; a cocked hat, covered' with oilskin; gref^4 
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pantaloons, with boote, buckled at the side, and a 
Ueel-mounted light sabre. Tboug^li I knew not who 
he ivas, there was a brightness in liU eye, which 
bespoke him sumetliing more than au aide.de- 
canip, ur a general of brigade ; nor was I long left 
in doubt. There were in the ranks many veterans, 
who had served in the Peninsula during some of 
the earlier cainpaigns ; these instantly recognised 
their old leader ; and the cry of " Duro, Duro !" 
the familiar title giveD by the soldiers to the Dnke 
of Wellington, was raised. This was followed by 
reitn'ated shouts, to which he replied by taking off 
his hat and bowing ; when, after commending the 

I l^pearance of the corps, and chatting for a mo- 
ment with the commanding office)', he advised that 

: a halt should take place where w,e were, and rode 

I . As I had never seen the great Captain (.f the 
day before, it will readily be imagined that 1 look- 
ed at him on the present occasion with a degree 
of admiration and respect, such as a soldier of se- 
venteen years of age, who doats upon liis profes* 
■iuu, is likely to feel for the man whom he regards 
as its brightest ornament. There was in his gene- 
ral aspect nothing indicative of a life spent in hard- 
ships and fatigues; nor any expression of care or 
anxiety in his countenance. On the contrary, his 
cheek, though bronzed with frequent exposure to 
the sun, had on it the ruddy hue of health, whilst 



mile of satisfaction played about bis mouth) 
and told, far more plainly than words could liav 
»poken, how perfectly ho felt himself at his eas(&fl 
How different is his appearance now 1 Of courMH 
I felt, as I g^ized npon him, that an army undM ^ 
his command could not be beaten ; and I had fre^ . 
quent opportunities afterwards of perceiving, hoir J 
far sach a feeling goes towards preventing a de* t 
feat. Let troops only place perfect confidf 
him who leads them, and the sight of him, at tbA 1 
most trying moment, is worth a fresh brigs 

In compliance with the recommendation of Lord' I 
Wellington, the coqis halted on the beautiful greeRr I 
hill which it had attained; but two full hotu 
elapsed ere the baggage came up. In the i 
time, by tar the greater number amongst us. 
self included, threw ourselves down upon the 
grass, and fell fast asleep ; from which we were 
not aroused till the arrival of the tents summoned 
ns to the very agreeable occupation of boiling onr 
kettles and preparing breakfest. This wag quick- 
ly commenced ; and having satisfied the cravings , 
of hunger, we dispelled every source of aunoyannl J 
to which we were subject. 
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I HAVE seldom looked upon scenery more romantic 
than that which surrounded the spot where we 
were commanded to halt. For the last four or 
five hours, we had been gradually ascending the 
mountains, and now found ourselves on the top of 
a green hill, which, when contrasted with the bold 
heights that begirt it, might be deemed a valley, 
though itself many thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. One side of this grassy platform ap« 
peared perfectly perpendicular. In this direction 
rwas rp.nJ n a steep ridge by . na«ow 
ravine, so deep and so rugged, that all attempts to 
behold its base were fruitless. On another side, it 
connected itself with the Quatracone ; on a third, 
that by which we had advanced, it sloped gradual- 
ly downwards till the view became lost in hang- 
ing forests ; whilst behind us, only a little green 
declivity divided it from other similar hills, which 
afforded a comparatively smooth passage to the 
Foundry of St Antonio. 

It was here that, during the succession of bat- 
tles which Soult had hazarded about a month be- 



fore, one divUion of tho French array made a 
veral daring; efforts to break the allied line ; and 
where, in truth, the lioe was fur a time completely 
broken. To this, the appearance of all things i 
roond bore ample testimony. Not only the ^otu 
of our encampment, but the whole of the pass, v 
strewed with broken firelocks, pike«, caps, 
accoutrements ; whilst here aad there a a 
brown earth, breaking in upon the auiformity 9 
the green sod, marked the «pot where eome t«n a 
twelve brare fellows lay asleep. In the course of 
my wanderings, too, I came upon sundry retired 
comers, where the remains of dead bodies— euoh 
remains as the wolves and vultures Iiad left— 
stlU unburied ; and these, by the dlrectio 
which tbey were turned towards one another, I 
me to conclude tliat the coutest had been desper- 
ate, and that the British troops had been gradually 
borne back to the very edge of the precipice. That 
some of them were driven beyond its edge, is in- 
deed more than probable ; for, at one place in par- 
ticular, I remarked a little group of Frencli and 
Elnglish soldiers lying foot to foot, close beside it. 

1 need not inform my reader, that eagles, vul- 
tures, and kites, are faithful followers of an army. 
These were particularly abundant here — whether 
because a more than ordinary supply of food was 

rpished to them, or that their nests were boilt 
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amotig the rocks of the Quatrncone, I know not ; 
but they wheeled and careered over our heads so 
daringly, as almost to challenge a pursuit. I took 
my gun accordingly, on the morning after our ar- 
rival, and clambered up the face of the mountain ; 
but all my efforts to get within shot of these wary 
creatutes proved abortive. The fatigue of the ex- 
cursion was, however, more than compensated by 
the glorious prospect which it opened to my gaze ; 
and which, thon_;r!i it may, perhaps, be equalled, 
cannot, I firmly believe, he surpassed in any quar- 
ter of tlie world, 

From the top of the Quatracone the traveller 
looks down, not only upon the varied scenery whtob 
all monotainonS districts present, but upon thefbiu 
tile plains of Gascony, the waters of the Bay of 
Biscay, and the level fields of the Asturtas. The' 
towns of Bayonne, 8t Jean de Luz, Fontarabia,' 
Irun, St Sebastian's, Vittoria, and many othera, 
lie beneath, diminished, indeed, into mere specks, 
but still distinguishable ; whilst, southward, forests 
of pine, and groves of cork-trees, ru^ed prec^ 
pices, and dark valleys, present a striking contrast 
to these abodes of man. The day on which I scaled 
the moantaiuE chanced to be particularly favouiv 
ahle. There wax not a cloud In the sky, nor the 
slightest haze in the atmosphere ; and hence, though 
I failed iu obtaining the object in quest of which I 
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rnkud quitted the camp, i returned to it in th 
ing more than usually delighted with th« i: 
my ramble. 

We remained in this delightful position onlyll 
days, and on the morning of the 6th of Septem 
once more etmck onr tents. Noon had [>aM 
however, before we began to moTe ; wht 
the direction of the Foundry, we aacended the 
chain of green failla before ua, till we had attained 
an eminence directly over the Bidagsoa, and con- 
sequently within sight of the enemy's camp. Our 
marcli was by no means an agreeable one. We 
bad scarcely left our ground when the rain began 
to fall in torrents, and, as the baggage travelled 
more slowly than ourselves, we were doomed to 
wait a full hour upon the side of a bleak hill be- 
fore any shelter against the storm could be pro- 
cured. But such things In the life of a soldier are 
too common to be much esteemed. The baggage 
arrived at last. Our tent was speedily pitched ; 
our cigars lighted ; our wine mulled ; our cloaks 
and blankets spread upon the ground; and our- 
s as snug and as light-hearted as men could 

. It is an invariable custom, when armies are in 
the field, for such corps as compose the advanced 
line to muster under arms every morning an hour 
before day-break. On the present oc( 

Mmed the advance, a few piquets of the Spai 
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my being the only troops between db and the 
; oonRequentty we were roused from our 
mfortnblc lairs, and ordered uuder arms Long be- 
e the dawn appeared. A close column was then 
mod, in which our men etood still as long as 
tt darkness lasted; but when the eastern sky be- 
lt to redden, they were permitted to pile their 
ni, and move about. And, in truth, the extreme 
1 whiuh, in these regions in particular, ac- 
mpaiiies the first approauh of daylight, rendered 
nich an indulgence extremely acceptable. We 
(lOuld not, however, venture far from our arms, 
beoauHe, if an attack should be made at all, this 
wait exactly the hour at which we might look for 
it ; btit we contrived, at least, to keep our blood 
iu circulation, by running round them. 

The approauh of day among the Pyrenees, in the 
month of September, is a spectacle which it falls 
not to the lot of every man to witness ; and it is 
one which can hardly he imagined by him who has 
not beheld it. For some time after the grey twi- 
light breaks, you behold around you only one huge 
sea of mist, which, gradually rising, discloses, by 
fits, the peak of some rugged hill, and gives to it 
the appearance of a real island in a real ocean. By 
and by, the mountains become every where distin- 
guishable, looming, as a sailor would say. large 
tUroogh the haze ; but the valleys continue long 
enshrouded, the fogs which hang upon tber 
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ig: only to the raye of the noon-dsy suu. AJong 
a vnlley imroediately heneath our present position, 
a considerahle colninii of French infantry niade 
their way, during one of the late actions ; and so 
perfect was the cover afforded by the mist, that, 
though the aun had risen some time, they pene- 
.tiated, wholly uaobserved, to the hrow of the hill, 
the present occasion no Nach attempt was made ; 
we were kept at our post till the fog had su 
dispersed as to render objects half way down 
the gxirge distinctly visible ; aa soon as this oceur- 
red, the column was diamtsaed, and we betook our- 
selves each to bu favourite employment 

For myself, my constant occopation, whenever 
circumstaiieeB would permit, was to wander about, 
with a gnn over my shoulder, and a dog or two 
ting before roe, not only in qnest of game, but 
the purpose of viewing the country to the beat 
antage, and making, if possible, my own oh- 
servations upon the different positions of the hos- 
tile armies. For this purpose, 1 seldom took a di- 
rection to the rear, generally strolling on towards 
the advanced piquets, and then bending my course 
to the right or left, according as the one or the 
other held out to me the best prospect of obtaining 
an accurate survey of both encampments. On the 
present occasion, I turned my steps towards the 
heights of San Marcial. This was the point which 
It assailed with the greatest vigour, in his vain 
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to raise the siege of St Sebastian's, 
f very time when the assault of that city was pro- 
I needing. It was defended on that day by Spani- 
Inrds, and Spaniards only, whom Lord Welling, 
t Jon's despatch represented to have repulsed the 
W'«iiemy with great gallantry; for my own part, I 
R«ouldnot but admire the bravery of the troopi, 
Twlio, however snperior in numbers, ventured to 
litttack a position so commanding. Tlie heights of 
a IVIorcial rise so abruptly over the bed of the 
i'BldassoB, that in many places it was only by 
I swinging myself from bough to bough, that I ma- 
D des^cend them at all ; yet a colnnui of fif- 
teen thousand Frenchmen foiled their way nearly 
to the summit, and would have probably succed- 
ed in carrying even that, but for the opportune 
arrival of a brigade of British guards. These lat- 
ter were not, indeed, engaged, but they acted aa a 
reserve ; and the very sight of them inspired the 
^Spanish division with courage sufficient to main- 
Ktain their ground, and check the farther progress 
[■•of the assailants. 

From the brow of these heights I obtained a to* 
lerably diiitinct view of the French encampment, 
for a considerable distance, both to the right and 
The range of hills which it occupied was in 
e points less lofty, in others even more rugged 
more lofty, than that on which I now stoo d. 
ween me and it flowed the Bidaesoa, t 



^valley, narrow, tadeed, not more perhaps tbag 
guu-sliot across, bnt rich and beautiful in the e 
treme, not only on account of the shaggy wo( 
which in a great meaaure overspread it, but I 
cause of the luxuriant cornfields, meadows, 
farm-houseg, which lay scattered along hoth bai4 
of the river. The outposts of the French army 04 
cupied their. own aide of tliis vale, their sentiatj 
being posted at the river's brudc; ours, that it 
Spanish piquets, wer« stationed about half \ 
down the hill, and sent their videttes ni 
thau its base. For the white tents of the Britiji 
army I looked round in vain. These were gen 
rally piteiied in woody hollows, so a« t 
them entirety from the gaze of the enemy, and t 
shelter their inmates as much as might be, fra 
the storms ; but the well built huts of the Frend| 
soldiers were, in many places distinguishable. 
tainly, a Frenchman is tar more expert in thi 
of hutting himself than a soldier of any other r 
tion. The domiciles upon which ! now gazed ii 
not like those lately occupied by us, composed t 
branches of trees only, covered over witli tw 
and withering leaves, and devoid of chimneys 
which smoke might escape : on the contrary, the] 
were good, substantial cottages, with clay wal 
and regularly thatched roofs, and erected in loiy 
straight streets ; the camps of each brigade c 

ipn having more the appearance of a settled vil*J 



Iag«, tban of the temporary abiding^place of troops 
on active service. By the aid of my telescope I 
conld perceive the French soldiers, sotne at drill, 
others at play, near the huts, nor could I but ad- 
mire the perfect light-heartedness which seemed 
to pervade men who had been so lately beaten. 

At this period, the right of the French army oc- 
cupied the high ground above the village of An- 
daye, and rested upon the sea ; while our left, ta- 
king in the towns of Iran and Fontarabia, rested 
upon the sea also. The French left was stationed 
upon a mountain called La Rhune, and was sup- 
ported by a strongly fortified post, upon the bill, 
or rather the rock, of the Hermitage. Our right, 
&g»in, was posted in the pass of RouceRvaUes, and 
I along the monntuns beyond it i but from the spot 

» -which I now occupied, it could not be descried. 
Thus the valley of the Bidassoa atone separated nt 
from one anotlter, though that may appear a bar- 
rier sufficient, when the extreme steepness of iti 
banhB is considered. 

Having remained here long enough to satisfy 

ray curiosity, I turned my slope liomewards, tal^ 

ing the direction of the deep valley which lay be* 

neath our camp. It was not without considerable 

^^^ difficulty that I succeeded in reaching its base ; 

^^1 fuid when there, I was particidarly struck with the 

^^^ extreme lonliness, the more than usual stiUaesa, 



tor game. Not a living creature seemed to teni 
the glen, — there was not a bird of aoy kiod o 
acription nmoDg the brandies^ but a deatb-like ri 
lence prevailed, the very breezes being shut on 
and the very leareB motionless. I sat down I 
the edge of a little stream, Bomewhat weary, 
oppressed with thirst, yet I felt a strong* disincS 
nation to driok; the water looked ao slimy i 
blue I could not fancy it. I rose again and 
sued its course, hoping to readi some linn, ^ 
it might present a more tempting appearance 
length thirst overcame me, and, though there n 
no improvement in the hue of the water. I I 
stooped down and applied my lips to its an 
when, accidentally casting my eye a little t 
right, I beheld a man's arm sticking up from t 
very centre of the rivulet. It was black and ] 
trid, and the nails had dropt from some 
fingers. Of course, I started to my feet t 
tasting the polluted element, nor could I i 
momentary squeamishness at the idea of havia 
narrowly escaped drinking this tinctnre of fa 
carcases. 

In this manner I continued to while away ti 
or five days, strolling about amid some ■ 
wildest scenes which natnre is capable of p 
ing, whenever the weatter would permit, 
amusing mygelf the best way I could, under o( 
canvass, when the rains descended and 
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winds blew. Atnong other mattei-s 1 discovered, 
the course of these rambles, two remarkable 
■Bves, having the appearance rather of deserted 
mines, than of natural cavities ; hut I had not an 
opportunity of exploring them, for on tliemoniing 
which I had intended to devote to that parpose, 
we once more abandoned our camp, and moved to 
a new position. This was a Uttle hill, distant 
about two miles from Irun, a mile from the high 
road, at the foot of these mountains which we bad 
so ktely occupied ; and it proved one of the most 
agreeable posts of any which had been assigned to 
BS since our landing. There we remained sta- 
tionary till the advance of the army iuto France ; 
and as the business of one day very much resem- 
bled that of another, I shall not weary my reader 
by narrating it in regular order, but state, in few 
words, only some of the most memorable of the 
adventures which occurred. 

In the first place, the main business of the army 
was to fortify its position, by throwing up redonbts 
here and there, wherever scope for a redoubt 
could be foimd. Secondly, frequent visits were 
paid by myself and others to Irun and Fontarabia, 
towns of which little can be said in praise at any 
time, and certainly nothing at present. They were 
both entirely deserted, at least by the more re- 
spectable of their inhabitants; the tatter, indeed, 
wae in ruinif crowded with iSpanish soldierS) s 
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n, followers of the camp, sidlen, and odvea- 
Tbe keepers ef gsming-hoiiseK bad, indeed, 
remained, and they reaped no inconBiderable bar- 
vest from their guests ; but witb the exception of 
these, and uf othtii' cbaracters not jaore pure than 
these, few of the original tenants of houaes now 
-occapied tbeni. Again, there was a capital tronting 
^ream before us in the Bidassoa, of which my 
friend and myself made good use. And here 
J cannot but again j-emark upon the exellent un- 
derstanding which prevailed between the hostile 
Annies, and their genuine magnanimity towards 
.otie another. Many a time have I waded bolt' 
across the little river, on the opposite bank of 
which the enemy's piquets were posted, whilst 
(bey came down in crowds only to watch my suc- 
cess, and to point out particular pools or eddies 
where the best sport was to be had. On such oc- 
casions, the sole precaution which I took was to 
dress myself in scarlet, and then I might approach 
within a few yards of their sentries without risk 
of molestation. 

It fell to my lot one morning, whilst the corps 
lay here, to go out in command of a foraging parly. 
We were directed to proceed along the bank of the 
river, and to bring back as much green corn, or 
rather ripe corn, — for, though unreapad, tlie corn 
was perfectly ripe, — as our horses could carry. 
0n this occasion, I had charge of twenty men, to- 
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tallj unarmed, and abont fifty horoes and m 
and f mnst coDfeas, that I was not without s 
henaion that a troop of French cavalry would push 
across the stream, and cat us off. Of course, I 
made every disposition for a hasty retreat, desiring- 
the men to cast loose their led animals, should any 
sncli event oconr, and tO' make the best of their 
way to the piquets ; but happilly we wore permit- 
ted to cut down the maize at our leisure, and to 
return with it unmolested. But enough of these 
details, — as soon as I have related the particulars 
of an exenrsion which a party of us made to St 
Sebastian's, for the purpose of amusing, as we best 
could, the period of inaction. 

I have already stated, that the citadel, after en- 
during all the miseries of a bombardment during 
a whole week, finally surrendered on the 8th of 
September. It was now the I5th, when myself, 
with ttvo or three others — being desirous of exa- 
mining the condition of a place which had held 
out BO long and so vigorously against the eftbrti of 
its besiegers — mounted our horses soon after sun- 
rise, and set forth. The road by wJiich we tra. 
veiled was both sound and level, rnnning through 
the pass of Imn, a narrow winding gorge, over- 
hung on both sides by rugged precipices, which, 
in some places, are hardly fifty yards apart. This 
we followed for about twelve miles, when, striking 
f to the left, we made our way, by a sort of cj 



r hill and dole, till we found ouraelves 
mg the orchards which crown the heighlis im- 
mediately above the tuwn. We had directed our 
ixnirse thither, because a medical friend, who wait 
lelit in charge of such of the wounded as could not 
Iw moved) Lad taken np his quarters there in a 
large farm-house, which he had converted into a 
-temporary hospital ; and to him we looked for beds 
and entertainment. Nor were we disappointed ; — 
we fonnd both, and both greatly superior in qua- 
lity to any which hod fallen to our lot since we 
landed, 

The reader will easily believe that a man who 
has spent some of the best years of his life amid 
scenes of violence and bloodshed, must have wit- 
nessed many spectacles highly revolting to the 
purest feelings of our nature ; but a more appal- 
ling picture of war passed by — of war in its dark- 
est colours, — those which distinguish it when its 
din is over — than was presented by St Sebastian's 
and the country in its immediate vicinity, I cer- 
tainly never beheld, Whilst an army is station- 
ary in any district, yon are wholly unconscious of 
die work of devastation which is proceeding — you 
see only the hurry and pomp of hostile oper^ 
tions. But, when the tide has rolled on, and you 
return by chance to the spot over which it has last 
swept, the effect upon your own mind is such, as 
wt even be imagined by him who has not ex> | 
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' periencediL Little more thana week liad elapsed, 
I Bhice the division employed in the siege of Ht Se- 
I bastian'a had moved forward. Their treiithes were 
' not yet filled up, nor their batteries demolighed ; 
yet the former had, in some places, tallen in of their 
own accord, and the latter were beginning to crum- 
ble to pieces. We passed them by, however, with- 
out much notice. It was, indeed, impossible not 
to acknowledge, that the perfect silence which pre- 
vailed was far more atvful than the bustle and stir 
that lately pervaded them ; whilst the dilapidated 
condition of the convent, and of the few cottages 
which stood near it, stripped as they were of 
roofs, doors, and windows, and perforated with 
cannon-shot, inspired us, now that they were de- 
serted, with sensations somewhat gloomy. But 
these were trifling — a mere nothing, when com- 
pared with the feelings which a view of the t«wn 
itself excited. 

As we pursued tbe main road, and approached 
St Sebastian s by its ordinary entrance, we were 
at first surprised at the slight degree of damage 
done to its fortifications by the fire of our batteries. 
The walls and battlements beside the gate-way ap- 
peared wholly uninjnred, the very embrasures be- 
ing hardly defaced. But tlie delusion grew gra- 
dually more faint as we drew nearer, and had to- 
tally vanished before we reached the glacis. We 
found the drawbridge fallen down across 
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in sDch a fiuhion. that the endeavour to pass it warn ■% 
not without danger, The-folding gates were tora fl 
from tlieir hinges, one lying tiat upon the groundi 4 
and the other leaning' against the wall ; whilst uar -J 
uwn steps, as we moved along the arched passage* 
bounded loud and melancholy. M 

Having crossed this, we found ourselves at the"fl 
commencement of what had once been the princi- M 
pal street in the place. No doabt it was, in its day^ § 
both neat and regular; hut of the houses, nothingJ 
imw remained except the outward sheUs, which, J 
however, appeared to be of a uniform height and I 
style of architecture. As far as I could judge, they* 
stood five stories from the ground, and were faced J 
with a sort of free-stone, so thoroughly blackened I 
and defiled, as to be hardly cognisable. The street I 
itself was, moreover, choked up with heaps of rnins, ' 
among which were strewed about fragments of 
household furniture and clothing, mixed with caps, 
military accoutrements, round shot, pieces of shells, 
and all the other implements of strife. Neither 
^vere there wanting other evidences of the drama 
which had been lately acted here, in the shape of ■ 
dead bodies, putrifying, and infecting the air with 1 
the most horrible stench. Of living creatures, c 
the other hand, not one was to be seen, not even & | 
dog or a cat ; indeed, we traversed the whole city, ( 
without meeting more than nx human beii 

abject appearance, 
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Struck me as being some of the inhabitants who 
had sorvived the assault. They looked wild and 
haggard, and moved abont here and tliere, poking 
among the ruins, as if they were either in search 
of the bodies of their slaughtered relatives, or hop- 
ed to find some little remnant of their property. 
I remarked, that two or three of them carried bags 
ovee their arms, into which they thrnst every 
trifling article of copper or iron which came in 
their way. 

From the streets, each of which resembled, in 
every particniar, that which we had first entered, 
we proceeded towarda the breach, where a dread- 
ful spectacle awaited us. We found it covered — 
literally covered — with fragments of dead carcasses, 
to bury which it was evident that no effectual at- 
tempt had been made. 1 after«-nrds learned, that 
the Spanish coi^s which had been left to perform 
this duty, instead of burying, endeavoured to bnm 
the bodies ; and hence the half-consumed limbs 
and trunks which were scattered about, the efflu> 
via arising from which was beyond conception 
overpowering. We were heartily glad to quit this 
part of the town, and hastened, by the nearest 
covered way, to the Castle. 

Our visit to it soon convinced us, that in the 
idea which we had formed of its vast strength, we 
were greatly deceived. The walls were so feebly 
built, that in some places, where no shot could 



have «trnek them, they were rent from top t. 
torn liy the recoil of the guns which 9urmoniit«d 
them. About twenty heavy pieces of ordnance, 
with a couple of mortars, compoised the whole ar- 
tillery of the place ; whilst there was not a «ingl4U 
bomb-proof building in it, except the govemftt 
house. A large bake-houge, indeed, was bomb-" 
proof, because it' was hollowed out of the rock; 
but the barracks were everywhere perforated and 
in ruins. That the garrison must have suffered 
fearfully dm'iug the week's bombardment, every- 
thing in and about the place gave proof. Many 
holes were dug in the earth, and covered over with 
large atones, into which, no doubt, the solUiera had 
crept for eheller ; but these were not capable of 
protecting them, at least in sufficient numbers. 

Among other places, we strolled into what 
had been the hospital. It was a long room, con- 
taining, perhaps, twenty truckle bedsteads, all of 
which were entire, and covered with straw palli- 
asses ; of these, by far the greater number were 
dyed with blood ; but only one had a tenant. We 
approached, and lifting a coarse sheet which co- 
vered it, we found the body of a mere youth, evi- 
dently not more than seventeen years of age. There 
was the mark of a muskct-ball through his breast ; 
but he was so fresh — had sufl'ered so little from 
the effects of decay — that we feared he had been 

k to perish of neglect. I trust we were mista- 
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ken. We covered him up again^ and quitted the 
place. 

We had now gratified our curiosity to the full, 
and turned our backs upon St Sebastian's, not 
without a chilling sense of the horrible points in 
our profession. But this gradually wore off as we 
approached the quarters of our host, and soon gave 
place to the more cheering influence of a substan- 
tial dinner, and a few cups of indi£Perently good 
wine. We slept soundly after our day's journey, 
and, starting next morning with the lark, we re- 
turned to our beautiful encampment above Irun, 



CHAPTER VI. 



Tats passed nenrly four weeks, tlie westlier raiy* 
ing, as at this season it is every where liable to 
vary, from wet to dry, and from storm to calm. 
The troops worked sedulously at the redonbts, till 
DO fewer than seven -aud-tliirty, commanding and 
flanhing all the most assailable points between 
Font arahia and the Foundry, were completed. 
For my own part, I pursued my ordinary routine, 
shooting or fishing all day long, whenever leisure 
was afforded, or rambling about amid scenery, 
grand, beyond all power of language to describe. 
In one of these excursions, I stumbled upon an- 
other cave, similiar, in all respects, to those which 
I had before been hindered from exploring. De- 
termined not to bo disappointed this time, I re- 
turned immediately to the camp, where, providing 
myself with a dark lantern, and taking a drawn 
Bword in my hand, I hastened back to the spoti 
As I drew near, tlie thouglit that very possibly it 
might be a harbour for wolres, came across me, 
and half tempted me to stifle ray curiosity ; hut 
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curiosity overpowered cnutioo, and I entered. 
Like most adventurers of the kind, mine was whol- 
ly without danger. The cave proved, as I bub- 
pected it would, to be a deserted mine, extending 
several hundred feet under-ground, and ending in 
aheap of rubbish, as if the roof had given way 
and choked up farther progress. I found in it only 
au old iron throe legged pot, which I brought away 
with me, as a trophy of my hardihood. 

It was now the 5th of October, and, in spite of 
nnmerous rumonrs of a movement, the array still 
remained quiet. Marshal Soult, however, appear- 
ed folly to expect our advance, for he caused a 
number of band-biUs to he scattered tlirough the 
camp, by the market people, most of whom were 
in his pay, warning us, that Gascony had risen 
en masse ; and that if we dared to violate the sa- 
cred soil, every man who ventured beyond the 
camp would undoubtedly be murdered. These 
hand-bills were printed in French and Spanish ; 
and they came in, in inweased quantities, about 
the time that intelligence of Buonaparte's disas- 
trous campaign in Russia reached us. Of course, 
we paid to them no attention whatever, nor bad 
they the most remote effect in determining the 
plans of our leader, who probably knew, as well as 
the French general, how affairs really stood. 

I shall not soon forget the 5th, the 6th, or the 
7th of October. The first of these days I had 
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spent Bjnon^ the woods, and returned to my t«iit ' 
ia the evening, with a tulerabiy weil-stored game- 
bag ; bnt, though fagged with my morning exer* 
ciae, I CO old not sleep. After tossing about upon 
tny blanket till near midnight, I rose, and, pull- , 
ing on my clothes, walked out. The moun waa 1 
shining in cloudless majesty, and lighted up a 1 
ecene inch as I never looked upon before, and shall 
probably never look upon again. I had admired J 
the situation of our camp during the day, 
well deserved: but when I viewed it by moon> 1 
light, — the tents moist with dew, and glittering ib 
tbe silver rays whiuh fell upon them, with a grove I 
of dwarf oaks partly shading them, and the stu* I 
pendoufi cliffit distinctly visible in the back ground^ I 
I thought, and I think now, that the eye of man 
never beheld a scene more romantic or more beau- 
tifuL There was just breexe enough to produce a 
slight waving of the branches, which, joined to 
the unceasing roar of a little waterfall at no great 
distance, and the occasional voice of a sentinel, 
who challenged as any one approached his post) 
produced an effect altogether too powerful for ms . 
to portray, at this distance of time, even to myself 
I walked about for two hours, perfectly enchant* ] 
ed, though I could not help thinking, that thousandi 
who slept securely under that moon's rays, would I 
daep far more soundly under the rays of another. 



l]«tunied to my couch of fem about t 
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morning, and slept, or rather dozed, till day- 
break ; then, having waited the usual time under 
ai-ms with the men, I set off again, with my dog 
and gun, to the mountains. But I waa weary with 
last night's watching, and a friend, in something 
of my own turn of mind, overtaking me, we sat 
down to hask in the sun, upon a lofty rock which 
overtooked the camp. There we reiniuned till the 
collected clouds warned us of a coming storm ; 
when, hurrying home, the inftrmatiou so long ex- 
pected was communicated to us, namely, that we 
were to attack on the morrow. 

I am no fire-eater, nor ever professed to be one; 
but I confess that the news produced in me very 
(tleasurable eensations. We had been st&tionary, 
in our present position, so long, that all the objects 
around had become famUiar, and variety is every- 
thing in the life of a soldier. Besides, there was 
the idea of invading France, an idea which, a few 
years before, would hare been scouted as vision- 
ary ; this created a degree of excitement highly 
animating. Not that I was thoughtless of what 
might be my own fate i on the contrary, I never 
yet went into action without making up my mind 
beforehand, for the worst. But you become so 
familiarized with death, after you have spent a few 
months amid such scenes as 1 had lately witness- 
ed, that it loses most of its terrors, and is consi- 
dered, only as a blank is considered in the lottery 



f which you may have purchased a ticket. It 
may rome, and if so, wliy, there is no help for 
it ; but you may escape, and then there are nen' 
scenes to be witnessed, and new adventures to go> 
through. 

As the attach was to be made at an early hi 
the troops were ordered to lie down : 
dark as possible, in order that th<'y might be fresh, 
and in good spirits for the work of to-morrow, lu 
the meanwhile, the clouds eontintied to collect over 
the whole face of the sky, and the extreme sultri- 
ness of the atmosphere indicated an approaching- 
thunder-storm. The sun went down, lowering 
and ominously, hut it was not till the first night- 
relief had been planted, that is, about eight ' 
o'clock in the evening, that the storm burst upon 
us. Theu indeed it came, and with a degree of' 
snblimity, which accompanies such a stonn onlyi 
amid such scenery. The lightning was more vivid 
than any which I recollect ever to have seen, and 
the peals of thnnder, echoed bach as they were by 
the rocks and mountains around, sounded more 
like one continued rending of the elements, 
the intermitted discharges of au electric clout 
Happily, little or no rain fell, at least for a time; 
by which means 1 was enabled to sit at the door 
of my tent and watch the storm, nor have I been 

[uently more delighted than with its progress. 

mmediateiy opposite to where I sat. 
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ley or glen, beautifully wooded ; at the bottom of 
_ wiiich flowed a little rivulet, which eame from the 
Vwaterfall already aUuded to. This was eomplete- 
' ly laid open to me at every flash, as well as the 
whole aide of the mountain beyond it ; near the 
summit of which, a body of Spanish soldiers were 
posted in a lonely cottage. It was exceedingly cu- 
rious to catch sight of this hut, with warlike fi- 
gures moving about it, and arms piled beside it ; 
of the bold heights around, with the stream tum- 
bling from its rocky bed, and the thick groves, and 
the white tents — and then, to have the whole hid- 
den from you iu a moment. I sat and feasted my 
eyes, till the rain began to descend ; when, the 
storm gradually abating, i stretuhed myself on the 
ground, and, without undressing, wrapt myself in 
my cloak, and fell asleep. 

It was, as nearly as I can now recollect, about 
four o'clock next morning, when I was roused 
from my slumber by the orderly sergeant of the 
company. By this time the storm had completely 
passed away, and the stars were shining in a sky 
perfectly cloudless. The moon had, however, gone 
down, nor was there any other light except what 
they afforded, to aid the red glare from the decay- 
ing fires, which, for want of fuel, were fast dying 
out. The efi^ect of this dull light, as it fell upon 
the soldiers, mustering in solemn silence, was ex- 
ceedingly fine. Yon eould not distinguish either 



inlfttrm or the features of the mcti ; yoi 
only groups coUectin^ tog-etlicr, with arniB in their 
hands ; and it was impossible not to associate in 
your own mind the idea of banditti, rather than of_ 
regular troops, with the wild forest gcenerj" around 
Of course, I started to my feet at the first voti 
mona ; and, having' buckled on my sabre 
away some cold meat, biscuit, and ruin, i 
versack, and placed it, with my cloak, across t 
bock of niy horse, and swallowed a. cup or two i 
eoffee, I felt myself ready and willing for a] 
of service whatever. 

In little more than a quarter of an hour, t 
corps was under arm$, and each man in his place. 
We had already been Joined by two other batta- 
lions, forming a brigade of about fifteen hundred 
men ; and about an liour before sun-rise, just as 
the firet streaks of da(Tii were appearing in the 
east, the word was given to march. Our tents 
were not, on this occasion, stmck. Tliey were 
left standing, with the baggage and mules, under 
the protection of a guard, for the purpose of de- 
eeiving the enemy's piquets, in whose view tki 
were exposed into the belief that nothing \ 
ing forward. This measure (vas rendered neoevd^fl 
lary, because the state of the tide promised not 
to admit of our fording the river till past seven 
j|dock; long before which hour broad day-light 

nld set in ; and hence, the whole object of onr ■ 



irly movement was to gain, unobserved, a sort's 
', close to the banks of the BJdaasoa, from 
Aich, as soon as the stream should be passable, 

"we might emerge. 

As we mored in profound ailence, we reached 
our place of ambuscade, without creating the small- 
est alarm ; where we laid ourselves down upon the 
ground, for the double purpose of more effectually 
avoiding a display, and of taking as much rest as 
possible. WTiLst lying here, we listened, with 
eager curiosity, to the distant tread of feet, which 
marked the coming up of other divisions, and to 
the- lumbering sound of artillery, as it rolled along 
the high road. The latter increased upon us every 
moment, till at length three ponderous eighteen- ' 
pounders reached the hollow, and began to ascend 
the rising ground immediately in front of us. 
These were placed in battery, so as to command 
the ford, across which a stone bridge, now in mins, 
was thrown ; and by which we knew, from the po- 
sition which we now occupied, that we were des- 
tined to proceed. By what infatuation it arose, 
that all those preparations excited no suspicion 
among the enemy, whose sentinels were scarcely 
half musket-shot distant, I know not; bnt the 
event proved, that they expected this morning any 
thing rather than an attack. 

Before I proceed to describe the circumstancet 

_ of the battle, I must endeavoui" to convey to I 
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iliids of luy not] -military readers sometLing like 
R dear notion of the nature of lie position ocuu- 
pied by the rigbt of the Frcncli army. I have al- 
ready said, that its extreme flank rested ujiun the 
Its more centrul brig;ades occupied a chain 
heights, not] indeed, deserving of the name of 
luntalns, but still sufficiently steep to check the 
progress of an advancing force, and fnll of natural 
inequalities, well adapted to cover the defenders 
from tlie fire of the assailants. Along the face uf 
these heights is built the straggling village of An- 
daye ; and immediately in front of them runs the 
frith or month of the Itidassoa, fordablu' only in 
two points, one opposite to Fontarabia, and the 
other in llie direction of the main road. Close to 
the French hank of the river, is a grove, or strip 
of willowBt with several vineyards, and other en- 
closures, admirably calcidated for skinuishers : 
whilst the ford beside the ruined bridge, the only 
one by which artillery could pass, was completely 
conunanded by a fortified house, nr tete-dv-potiC, 
filled with infantry. The main road, again, on the 
French side of the river, winds among over-hang- 
ing precipices, not, indeed, so rugged as those in 
Uie pass of Iruu, hut sufliciently bold to place troops 
which might occupy them in comparative security, 
and to render one hnndred resolute men more than 
a match for a thousand who might attack them, 
se were the most assailable points in the 
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whole position, ail beyond the road heing litn 
«be than perpendicular cliffs, shaggy with puw 
and ash trees. 

Such was the nature of the ground which we 
were commanded to carry. As day dawned, I 
could dietinctly see that the old town of Fontarft- 
bia was filled with Bridah soldiers. The fifth di- 
vision, which had borne the brunt of the late siego, 
and which, since the issue of their labours, had 
been permitted to rest somewhat in the rear, had 
been moved up on the preceding evening ; and 
reacliing Fontarabia a little before midnight, had 
spent some hours in the streets. Immediately in 
rear of ourselves, again, and in the streets of Iran, 
about eight thousand of the Guards ond of the 
German Legion were reposing; whilst a brigade 
of cavalry just showed its leading files, at a turn- 
ing in the main road, and a couple of nine-potmd- 
ers stood close beside them. It was altogether a 
beautiful and an animating sight, not fewer than 
fifteen or twenty thousand British and Portuguese 
troops being distinguished at a single glance. 

Away to our right, and on the tops of SauMar- 
cial, the Spanish divisions took their stations ; nor 
could I avoid drawing something like an invidious 
comparison between them and their gallant allies. 
Half clothed, and badly fed, though aufficiently 
armed, their appearance certainly promised uo 
I than their actions, for the luost part, i 



Hfed. Not that the Spanish peasantry are deficient 
in personal courage, (and their soldiers neroi ge- 
nerally epeaking, no other than peasants with mas- 
kets in their hand^,) but their corps were so mi- 
lerabty officered, nnd their commissariat so niiger> 
ably supplied, tliat the thief matter of surprise is, 
how tbey came to fight at all. Even at this period 
of the war, when their country might be said to 
be completely freed from the invader, the princi- 
pal Bultsiitence of the Spanish army consisted in 
the beads of Indian corn, which they gathered for 
themselves in the fields, and cooked by roasting 
them over their fires. 

It will readily he imagined, that we watched 
the gradual fait of the rirer with intense anxiety, 
turning onr glasses ever and anon towards the 
French lines, throughout which all remained must 
unaccountably cjuiet. At length a movement could 
be distinguished among the troops which occupied 
Fontarabia. Their skirmishers began to emerge 
fiRWi under cover of the houses, and to approacli 
the river, when instantly the three eighteen-pound- 
OTt opened from the heights above us. This was 
tlu signal fur a general advance. Our column, 
likemse, threw out its skirmishers, which, hasten- 
ing towards the ford, were sainted by a sharp fire 
of musketry from the enemy's piquets, and from 
the garrison of tlie tete-du-potU. But the latter n 
■peedily abandoned as our people pressed throi^ 
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tbe stream, ami oar Artillery kept up an inc 
diachiirge of round itnd grajte shot upon it. 

The French piquets were driven in, and uur 
troops established on the opposite bmik, with hsrd' 
)y any loss on onr part, though those who crossed 
by Fontarabia were obliged to hold their firelooks 
and car touch-boxes over their heads, to keep thorn 
dry; and the water reached considerably above the 
kneea beside the bridge. The alarm had, howerer, 
been communicated to the columns in rear, which 
hastily formed upon the heights, and endeavoured, 
bat in vain, to keep possession of Andaye. That 
village was carried in gallant style by a brigade of 
the fifth division, whilst the first, moving steadily 
along the road, dislodged from their post the gar- 
rison of the hills which commanded it, aud crown- 
ed the heights almost without opposition. A gene- 
ral panic seemed to have seized tbe enemy. In- 
stead of boldly chai^ng us, as we moved forward 
in column, they fired their pieces, and iled with- 
out pausing to reload them, nur was any thing like 
a determined Atand attempted, till all their works 
had Mien into our bands, and much of their artil- 
lery was taken. It was one of the most perfMt, 
and yet extraordinary surprises, which I ever he- 
held. 

There were not, however, wanting many brave 

follows among the French officers, who exerted 

. themselves strenuously to rally their terrified o 
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and to restore the battle. Among these i 
remarked one in partiuular. He was on horse- 
back; and, riding among a flying battalion, he 
need every means which threat and entreaty could 
produce, to stop them ; and he succeeded. The 
battalion paused, its example was fnlluwed by 
others, and in five minutes a well-formed line occu- 
wbat looked like the last of a ratige of green 
the other side of a volley which we were 
indin^. 
■This suddeu movement on the part of tht^ ene- 
met by a corresponditig formation on otir« ; 
wheeled into line and advanced. Not a word 
ipoken, nor a shot fired, till our troops had 
reached nearly half way across the little hollow, 
when the French, raising one of their discordant 
yells, — a sort of shout, in which every man halloofi 
for himself, without regard to the tone or time of 
those about him, — fired a volley. It was veil di- 
rected, and did considerable executiou ; but it 
checked nut our approach for a moment. Our men 
replied to it with a hearty British cheer, and 
giving them back their fire, rushed on to the 
obai^e. 

In this they were met with great spirit by tlie 

enemy. I remarked the same individual, who had 

first stopped their flight, ride along the front uf 

fais men, and animate them to their duty, nor was 

itiioat very considerable difficulty, s 
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having' excliaag^ed leveral discharg'ss of musketfj 
that we succeeded in getting witliin charging dis- 
tance. Then, indeed another cheer was given, and 
the French, without waiting for the rush, once 
more broke their ranks and fled. Their leader wan 
(till OS active as before. He rode among the men, 
reproached, exhorted, and even struck those near 
him with hia sword, and lie was once more ahont 
to restore order, when he fell. In an instant, how- 
ever, he rose again and mounted another horse, 
but he had hardly done so when a ball took effect 
johis neck, and he dropped dead. The fall of this 
one man decided the day upon the heights of An- 
daye. The French troops lost all order and all 
discipline, and making their way to thu rear, each 
by himself as he best could, they left us in indisput- 
ed possession of the field. 

On the right of our army, however, and on the 
extreme left of the enemy, a much more deter- 
mined opposition was offered. There Soult had 
added to the natural strength of his position, by 
throwing up redoubts and batteries upon every 
commanding point, and hence, it was not with- 
out suffering a very considerable loss that the 
light division succeeded in turning it. All at- 
tempts, indeed, to carry the Hermitage, failed, 
though they were renewed with the most daring 
resolution, till a late hour in the night. But of 
tite operations of the army in these quarterijflj" 
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old Bee uotluii^, and therefore I will not uttempt 

f describe tliejii. 

^ The day was far spent when our troops, weai 

iich with the pursuit as with fighting, ' 
oomtnanded to halt, and to lie dovra in brigade! 
and divisions along the heights wliich the enemy 
had abandoned. With us all Mas uow pcifectJy 
quiet ; but the roar of musketry, and the thunder 
of the cannon, still sounded on our right. As the 
darkness set iti, too, the flashes became every mo- 
ment more and more conspicaous, and produced, 
on account of the great unevenncEs of the ground, 
a remarkably beautiful eflect. Repeated assaults 
being still made upon the Hermitage rock, the whole 
Eide of that conical hill seemed iu a blaze, whilst 
every valley and eminence around it sparkled from 
time to time like the hills and valleys of u tropical 
climate, when the fire>fliea are out iu millions. 
Nor were other and gtronger lights wanting. Our 
troops, in the hurry of the battle, had set fire to 
the huts of the French soldiers, which now burst 
forth, and cast a strong glare over the entire ex- 
tent of the field. On the whole it was a glorioiu 
licene, and tended much to keep up tbo degree of 
excitement which had pervaded our minds during 
the day. 

Our loss, I mean the loss of the corps to whl 
J was attached, chanced to be trifling. No par 
>r companion, or intimate acquaintance 
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at least, had fallen, congequently there wa» nothing 
to destroy the feeling of pure delight, which the 
meanest individnal in an army experiences when 
that army has triumphed ; nor do I recollect many 
happier moments of my life, than when I stretched 
'.myself this evening heside a fire, near my friend 
Gray, to chat over the occurrences of the day. 
The Quarter-master coming up soon after with a 
supply of provisions and rum, added, indeed, not a 
little to my saitisiaotian, for the stock which I had 
provided in the morning was long ago disposed of 
among I^Mise who had been less provident ; and my 
meal was followed by a sleep, such as kings might 
envy^ though the heavens were my canopy, and the 
green turf was my bed. 
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r au Iioui' after sunrUe, on the IblLuwing 
' , mormng, tJie tents and bag^^e, nliicli had been 
left on the SpanUk «ide of the i-iver. came up ; ukd 
we were once more enabled to shelter ourselves 
against the incleineney of the wetithcr. And it 
was well that their arrival was not lonf^er deferred, 
for we hud hardly time to pitch the fonuer, when 
a heavy storm of wind and rain began, which, last- 
ing' with little intermission during two whole days, 
rendered our ailuation the reverse of agreeable. 
The position whith we occupied, was, moreover, 
exceedingly exposed, our camp stretched along 
the ridge of a bleak hill, totally bare of every dc- 
•criplion of wood ; indeed, the only fnel now with- 
in our reach, consisted of furze, the green and 
prickly parts of which we chopped and gave as 
forage to our horses, whilst the stems and smaller 
branches supplied as with very indifferent material 
for our fires. 

The left column of the army had not long esta- 
l^liihed itself in France, when crowds of sutlers. 
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and other c&tnp-fQllowers, began tu pour in. 
pereons, taking' possession of such of the enexay^i- 
huts as had escaped the violence of our soldiers, 
opened their shops in due form along the high road, 
and soon gave to the spot which they occupied the 
appearance of a settled Tillage during the aeason of 
a fair, when booths, and caravans of wild beasts, 
crowd its little street. This village became, befor* 
long, a favourite resort of the idle, and of such as 
still retained a few dollars in their purses, and 
many were the bottles of nominal brown-stout 
which, night after night, were cotisumed at tha 
sign of the " Jolly Soldier." 

1 hardly recollect any period uf my active life 
more devoid of interesting' occurrences, than that 
which intervened between the crossing of the Spa- 
nish border, and the advance of the amy towardi 
Bayoiine. We continoed on the heights of An- 
daye, from the 8th of October till the 9th of No- 
vember, during the greater part of which time th« 
weather was uncommonly severe, cold shovrors of 
rain unceasingly falling, and tremendous gugts of 
wind prevailing ; indeed, we began to fear at last 
that nothing more would be done this season, 
and that wo should either retire to the towns of 
Irun and Fontarahia, or spend the winter nnder 
canvass. That we were wantonly kept here, no 
one imagined. On the contrary, we were cgnite awara 

t nothing but the protracted fall of Pampelui 
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idered our advance, and joyful was tlio newa 
Trbich at length reached us, that that important 
city had eurr«ndered. 

Of course, I did not confine myself to my tent, 
or within the bounds of the cump, all this whiln. 
I shot and Sshed, as usual — made excursions to 
the rear and to tlie front, as the humour directed, 
and adopted every ordinary expedient to kill time. 
On these occa»ons adventures were not alwayt 
wanting, but they were for the must part such a* 
would excite but little interest were they repeated. 
[ recollect one, however, which deserves narra- 
tion, more perhaps than the others, and that I will 
debul. 

WhUst the Biitiiili »nny occnpied its position 
alon^ the Spanish bank of die Bidassoo, a vast 
number of desertions took place ; insomuch as to 
cause a serious diminutioD of its strength. As this 
was an event which had but rarely occured beforS) 
many opinions were hazarded as to its cause. For 
my own part, I attributed it entirely to the operation 
of superstitious terror on the minds of the men, 
and for this reason. It is generally the custom, 
in planting sentinels in the immediate presence of 
an enemy — to station thorn in pairs, so that one 
may patrol as far as the next post, whilst the other 
remains steady on his ground. Perhaps, too, th« 
wish of giving greater confidence to the men them> 
■ives, may have some weight in dictating t 
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Ineasiire ; at all events, there uaii be uo doubt 
that it produces that effect. Such, however, was 
the nature of the ground covered by our piquets 
among the Pyrenees, that in many places there 
was hardly room for a conple of sentinels to oc- 
cupy a single post, whilst it was only at the mouths' 
of the various passes that two were more deair- 
ahle than one for seeming the safety of the ai'my. 
Rugged as the country was, however, almost 
every foot of it had been the scene of action, 
whUst the dead, falling' amon^ rocks and cliffs, 
were left, in various instances, from necessity, un- 
buried ; and exactly in those parts where the dead 
lay unburied, single sentinels were planted. That 
both soldiers and sailors are frequently gupergti« 
tiou«, every person knows ; nor can it he pleasant 
for the strongest- minded among them to spend two 
or three hours of a stormy night beside a mangled 
and half-devoured carcase ; indeed 1 have been my-' 
self, more than once, remonstrated with, for de- 
siring as brave a fellow as any in the corps, to keep 
guard near one of his fallen comrades. " I don't 
tare for living men," said the soldier ; " but, for 
Ckidsnke, sir, don't keep me beside him ; " and 
wherever 1 could yield to the remonstrance, I in- 
variably did so. My own opinion, therefore, was, 
that many of our sentries became so overpowered 
by superstition, that they conid not keep their 
hll^gund. They knew, however, that if they "J 
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3 the piquet, a severe punishment awaited 
ind hence they went over to the enemy, 
Mther than endure the misery of a diseased ima- 
gination. 

a proof that my notions were correct, it wan 
remarked, that tlie array had no souner descended 
^rom the mountains, and taken up a position which 
K^eqnired a chain uf double sentinels to be renew- 
I, than desertion in a very ^eat degree ceased. 
V few instances, indeed, still occurred, as will al- 
8 be the case where men of all tempers are 
rought together, as in an army; but they bore 
tot the proportion of one to twenty towards those 
llprkich took place among the Pyrenees. To put a 
top to this entirely, a suvere order was issued, po> 
^lively prohibiting every man from parsing the 
advanced videttes ; and it was declared, that who- 
ever was caught ou what is termed the neutral 
ground — that is, on the ground between the ene- 
my's out-posts and our own, should henceforth be 
treated as a deserter. 

I had ridden towards the front one morning, for 
the purpose of visiting a friend in the 5th division, 
when I learned, that three men liad been seized a 
few days before, half-way between the two chains 
Lj(f postS) and that one of them had confessed that 
> inteutiou was to desert. A court martial was 
Immediately ordered ; the prisoners were coii- 
lemned to be shot ; and this was the day on which 
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tlie sentence was to be carried into executio^i 
consequently found the divUiou, on my arrtvaj^ 
getting under arms ; and being informed of the cir- 
ciimstauceB, I detei'mincd, after a short struggle 
with my weaker feelings, to witness tlie proceed- 
ing. 

It was, altogether, a most solemn and impros- 
•ire spectacle. The soldiers took their stutioiw 
and formed their ranks, without speaking » word ; 
and they looked at one auother with that peculiiw 
expresxion, which, without seeming to imply any 
auspiuion of the impropriety of the measui-e, indi- 
cated great reluctance to become spectators of it. 
The same feeling evidently pervaded the minds of 
the officers : indeed yna could almost perceive tbo 
sort of shudder which ran through the frames of 
all who were on parade. 

The place appointed for the execution was a 
tie elevated plain, a few hundred yards in front 
the camp, and near the piquet from which the cul- 
pritB had deserted. Hither the different battalions 
directed their steps, and the whole division being 
formed into three sides of a hollow square, the 
men grounded their arms, and stood stili. At the 
vacant side of this square, a grave was dug, tlw 
earth, which had been excavated, being piled 
up on its opposite bank ; and this, as the event 
proved, was the spot to be occupied by lbs pcii-^ 
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We had Btood thus ahoat five miuutes, when 
the muffied drnms of the corps to which the cnl- 
pritB belonged, were heard beatinp; the dead-march ; 
and they tiiemselves, handcuffed and eurroiinded 
hy their guards, made their appearance. Ona 
was B fine yonng man, tall -and weil-raade ; ano- 
ther was a dark, thick-set, little man, ahoat forty 
years of age ; and the third had nothing reinark- 
ahle in his conn ten an re, except an expression of 
deep cunning and treachery. They all mnred for- 
vith conEiderable firmness, and took their 
loni on the mound, 'when attention being or> 
id, a BtafP-offlcer advanced into the centre of 
sqcare, and read aloud the proceedings of the 
By these, sentence of death was passed 
all three, hut the most villanons -looking 
^ them was recommended to mercy, on the 
acore of his having added the guilt of treachery to 
his other crimes. 

As soon as the reading was finished, the prison- 
ers were commanded to kneel down upon ths 
ground, and a handkerohief was tied over theeyei 
of each. Whilst this was doing, I looked round, 
not 80 much from curiosity as to give a momentary 
relief to my own excited feelings, upon the coun- 
tenances of the soldiers. They were, one and all 
of them, deadly pale, whilst the teeth of many ■w&ra 
d^^^^f together, and their very bre^fa^ 
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fid to be repressed. It was altogether a moel b, 
rowiDg momeDt. 

The eyes of the prisoners Leiug now tied up, the 
guard was withdrawn from nround them, and took 
post about ten yards in their fi'ont. As soon as 
this was done, tbe same staff-officer who had read 
the proceedings of the trial, calling to the informer 
by name, ordered him to rise, for thut the com- 
mander of the forces had attended to the recom- 
mendation of Ills Judges, and spared bis life. But 
the poor wretch paid no attention to the order; I 
question, indeed, whether he heard it ; fur he knelt 
tliere as if rooted to the spot, till a file of men re- 
moved him in a state of insensibility. Wliat the 
faelingfi (jf his companions in crime must have heen 
at this moment 1 know nut, but their miseries were 
of short duration ; tor, a signal being given about 
sixteen soldiers fired, and tbey e e nstantly um- 
bered with the dead. The lit le n an I observed, 
sprang into the air when he r ce d 1 s w unds, 
the other fell flat upon his face but ther gave 
the slightest symptom of Tital y ai er 
. The discharge of the muskets in the face of the 
Iprits, was followed by a sound a» if every man 
the division had been stifled for the last fire mi- 
nutes, and now at length drew in his breath. It 
was not a groan, nor a sigh, but a sob, like ihat 
which you unconsciously utter alter dip 
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d ttnder ivater : and dow bU excitement was at' 
an end. The men were dead ; tliey died by maa- 
ket-sLots ; and these were occiirenccB, viewing 
them in the abstract, far too ix)ninion to be much 
re^^ded. But in order to give to the execution 
its full effect, the diri^ion furoied into open column 
of battalions, and marched round the grave, on 
the brink of which the bodies lay ; after which each 
voTp» filed off to its tents, and long before dark the 
scene of the morning was fiii^olten. Not but that 
it produced a good effect, by checking the preva- 
lence of the offence of which it was the punish- 
ment ; but pity soon died away, and every feeling 
uf disgnst, if, indeed, any such feeling had at all 
arisen, was obliterated. The bodies were tlirown 
into the hole and covered up, and I returned to my 
tent to mnse upon what I had seen. 

I have stated, that on the third of Novemi 
intelUgence uf the fall of Pampelinia reached dfJ 
Prom that day we began to calculate, in real ear- 
nest, npoa a speedy renewal of operations, and to 
speculate upon the probable extent of our progress 
ere a new halt should be ordered, or the troops 
placed In quarters for the winter. But so much 
run had fallen during the preceding fortnight, that 
the cross-roads were rendered wholly impassable, 
md, what was worse, there appeared nil promise 
of a change in the weather. 

I had the honour to be personally acquaint 
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«lrith the dietingoisbed officer, whose unlooked-for 
.h cniised, of late, &o great a senaation of sor- 
throughout Scotland; I mean the Earl of Hope- 
1, at that period Sir John Hope. Sir John 
i|lsd lately Joined the army, relicviag Sir Thomae 
'(Graham in the guidance of the left column, and 
l^ing the office of eeoond in command under Lord 
-Wellington. Wliilst our division occupied the 
lieights of Andaye, I spent several agreeable even- 
ings in his company ; the particulars attending one 
of which, as they had, at the time at least, a more 
than ordinary degree of interest in them, I shall 
take the liberty to repeat, 

On the seventh of November 1 dined with tho 
General. We sat down to the table about six 
o'clock, and were beginning to experience as much 
•atisfaction as good cheer and pleasant company 
can produce, when an orderly dragoon rode into 
the court-yard of the house at full speed. He was 
lediately admitted, and, being ushered into the 
lom where we sat, he handed a sealed packet to 
our host. Sir John opened it, glanced his eye 
over its contents, put it into bis pocket, and, mo- 
tioning to the orderly to withdraw, renewed the 
coitversation which had been interrupted. Though 
Aore than half snspieious that the packtt contain- 
ed intelligence of importance, we, I mean the Oen- 
eral's guests and staff, soon returned to- our usual 
lively chat, when the clattering of another horse's 
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(loo&.was heard, and Colonel Delancy entered. He 
was accompanied by an officer^ of the corps of 
guides, and requesting permission to hold a few 
minntes' private conversation with Sir John Hope, 
they all three retired together. 

'^ We shall have something to do before twenty^ 
^or hours pa^s^" said one of the aides«de-camp ; 
\^. Delancy always brings warlike communications 
with him.'' — ^< So much the better/' was the gen- 
eral reply. <^ Let us drink to our host, and suo-^ 
cess to to-morrow's operations." The toast was 
hardly finished, when Sir John returned, bringing, 
with him only the o£Bcer of the corps of guides; 
Delancy. was gone ; but of the purport of the com* 
munication not a hint was dropped, and the even^t 
ing passed on as if no such communication had 
been made. 

About nine o'clock our party broke up,, and we 
were wishing our' friends good night, when a 
French officer, who had deserted from his corps, 
was brought in. He was civilly, but very coolly 
received. He had little information to give, ex« 
cept that a batch of conscripts had lately joined 
the army, most of whom were either old men or 
boys ; so thoroughly was the youth of France by 
this time wasted through a continuance of wars. 
We, who were guests, stayed not, however, to^ 
hear him out, but mounting our horses, returned 
99^ to his tent* 
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On reaching tlie camp of my own corps, I found, 
M, indeed, I liad expected to find, that the order 
for an attack was issued, and that the brigade wus 
to be under arms by four o'clock next morning. 
Once more, therefore, I made up my mind for the 
worst, and having Instructed iny friend as to the 
manner in which 1 wished my little property to be 
disposed of; having assigned my aword to one, my 
peliase to another, and my faithful dog to a thitd, 
I was, if you please, methodist enough to recom- 
mend my sonl to the mercy of its Creator, and then 
biy down. For a while Gray and myself chatted, 
M men, at least men of eny reflection, bo situated> 
are wont to chat. We agreed, as, indeed, we al- 
ways did on such occasions, to net as executors the 
one to the other, and having cordially shaken 
bands, lest an opportunity of so doing should not 
occur again, we fell fast asleep, 

I had slept perhaps an hour and a half when I 
was awoke by the voice of tlio orderly Serjeant, 
who came to inform us that the movement of the 
army was countermanded. 1 will not say whether 
the intelligence was received as acceptable, or the 
reverse ; Indeed, I <|uestion whether we ourselves 
knew, at the moment, whether we were relieved 
by the reprieve or the contrary. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that I slept not the less soundly 
from knowing, that at least to-morrow was secur- 
ed to me, to be passed in a state of. vigour a 
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tality, though perfectly aware that the peril of a 
battle must be encountered before long, and hence, 
that it was really a matter of very little moment, 
whether it should take place now, or a few days 
hence. 

On mustering, next morning, upon the parade- 
ground, we learned that our intended operations 
were impeded only by the very bad state of the 
roads. Though the rain had ceased for some days 
past, such was the quantity which had fBllen, that 
no artillery could, as yet, move in any other direc- 
tion than along the main road. The continuance 
of dry weather for eight-and-forty houris longer, 
would, however, it was calculated, remove this ob- 
stacle to our advance ; and hence, every man felt 
that he had but a couple of days to count upon. 
By good fortune, these days continued clear and 
serene, and the justice of our calculations was, in 
due time, evinced. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The eighth and ninth of Novemher passed over^ 
without any event occurring worthy of recitaL On 
the former of these days, indeed, we had the satis* 
faction to see a French gun-brig destroyed by one 
of our light cruizers, a small schooner, off the har- 
bour of St Jean de Luz. She had lain there, as it 
appeared, for some time, and apprehensive of fall* 
ing into our hands, had ventured, on that day, to 
put to sea. But being observed by a brig, and the 
schooner above alluded to, she was immediately 
followed, and, after an engagement of nearly an 
hour's duration with the latter, she blew up. Whe- 
ther her crew had abandoned her previous to the 
explosion, I had no opportunity to discover. 

Among ourselves, in the meanwhile, and through- 
out the different divisions contiguous to us, a si* 
lence, like that of a calm before a storm, prevuled. 
Each man looked as if he knew that an attack was 
impending, but few conjectures were hazarded 
touching the precise moment of its occurence. On 
the evening of the ninth, however, all doubt was 
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ft«t length removed. We were aasembled at parade, 
ror rather the parade was dismisaed ; but the baud 
1' continuing to play, tlie officers were waiting in 
Lgroups abunt the tent of the colonel, when an aide- 
[ de-camp riding up, informed ua that the whole 
I.Vmy was to advance upon the morrow. The corps 
r to which X belonged was appointed to carry the vil- 
e of Urogne, a place containing perhaps an hun- 
1 houses and a church, by assault; for which 
rpoa^ we were to take post, an bonr before day- 
D the high road, and close to the advanced 
iutiD^. Of the disposition of other corps we 
r oathing, and we were perfectly satisfied with 
e part allotted to ourselves. 

soon as the aide-de-camp departed, we bc- 
i people BO circumstanced generaUy begin, 
o discuss the propriety of our general's arrange- 
On the present occasion, we were more 
t usually convinced of the sagacity and pro- 
'-^imd.dull of the noble lord. Our corps had been 
Milected, in preference to many others, for a ser- 
H\c6, perilous, it is true, but therefore honourable. 
This riuiwed that he knew at least on whom he 
could depend, and we, of course, were determined 
to prove that his confidence had not been mis- 
placed. Alas, the vanity of men in all callings and 
professions, when each regards himself as infinite- 
ly superior to those around him I 

Having passed an hour or two in tb 
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we departed, each to hia owii tent, io oider to 
make the necessary preparatioDs for the mon'ow. 
These were speedily completed. Oor baggage was 
packed; our horaefi and mules, which, for the sake 
of shelter, had been kept, during the Inst ten days, 
at certain houses in the rear, were called in, and 
provisions enough for one day's consumption were 
put up in a haversnch. With this and our cloaks 
we directed a Portuguese lad — a serrant of Grey, 
to follow the battalion, upon a little pony which 
we kept chiefly for such uses, and finally, having 
I renewed our directiona, the one to the other, re- 
k ^eoting the conduct of the survivor in case either 
of us should fall, we lay down. 

It was quite dark when I aro 
all burned out, there was no mo 
and the stars were in a great i 
by clouds ; but we took our plac 
and in profound silence. On these occasions, I 
have been always struck with the great coolness 
of the women. You seldom hear a single expres- 
sion of alarm escape them ; indeed, they become, 
probably from habit, and from the example of 
others, to the full as indifFerent to danger as their 
husbands. I fear, too, that the sort of life which 
they lead, after they have for any length of time 
followed an army in the 6eld, sadly unsexes them, 
(if I maybe permitted to coin such a word for 
their benefit,) at least, I recollect but one instanf 
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n wkicli any symplonis of red sorrow were shown, 
eren by those whom the fate of a battle has ren- 
dered wido'H's. Sixty womea only being permit- 
ted to aecompany a battalion, they are, uf course, 
perfectly secQre of obtaining as many husbands as 
they may choose ; and hence, few widows of sol- 
diers continue in a state of widowhood for any un- 
reasonable time ; eo far, indeed, they ai-e a highly 
fiivonred class of female BOciety. 

The colnmn being formed, and the tents and 
baggage so disposed, as that, in case of a repulse, 
they might bo carried to the rear without confu- 
sion or delay, the word was given to march. As 
our route lay over ground extremely uneven, we 
moved fiirward for a while slowly, and with cau- 
tion ; till^ having gained the high road, we were 
enabled to quicken our pace. We procoeded by 
it, perhaps a mile, till the watch-fire of a Ger- 
man piquet was seen ; when the order to halt be- 
ing passed quietly from rank to rank, we ground- 
ed our arms, and sat down upon the green 
hanks by the road side. Here we were directed 
to remain, till a gun on our left should sound the 
signal of attack, and objects shonld be distinctly 
visible. 

Men are very differently affected at different 
times, even though the situations in which they 
may be cast bear a strong af&nity to one another. 
On the present occasion, for example, I perfectlTV 



Bcollect, that hardly any feeling nf seriousness 
pervaded my own mind, nor, if I miglit jndge 
from appearances, the minds of those around me. 
Much conversation, on the contrary, passed among 
us in whispers, hut it was all of as light a char- 
acter, as if the business in which we were about to 
engage was mere amusement, and not that kind of 
play in which men stake their lives. Anxiety 
and restlessness, indeed, universally prevailed. We 
looked to the east, and watched the gradual ap- 
proach of dawn with eager interest ; but it was 
with that degree of int«rest which sportsmen feel 
on tlie morning of the twelfth of August, — or rather, 
perhaps, like that of a child in a box at Covent- 
Garden, when it expects every moment to see the 
Btage-curtain lifted. We were exceedingly anxious 
r- to begin the fray, but we were quite confident of 



In the meanwhile, sncli dispositions were made 
as the circumstances of the case appeared to re- 
quire. Three companies, consisting of about one 
handred and fifty men, were detached, under the 
command of a field-offieer, a little to the rig'ht and 
left of the road, for the purpose of surprising, if 
possible, two of the enemy's piquets, which were 
there posted. The remaining seven, forming again 
into column, as day broke, extended their front so 
M to cover the whole breadth of the road, and 
r nude ready to rush at once, in what is called 




nltle quick time, upon the village. That it wu 
strongly harricadetl, and filled with French infan- 
try, we were quite aware ; biit, by making our first 
attack a rapid one, we calculated oa reaching the 
barricade before the enemy should be fully aware 
of the movement. 

We stood perhaps half an hour, after these dii- _ 
positions were effected, before the signal wa 
the dawn gi'adually brightening over the whole C 
the sky. Now we could observe that we had di-" 
verged in some degree from the main road, and 
occupied with our little column a lane, hemmed 
in on both sides by high liedgea. Presently we 
were able to remark that the lane again nnit«d it- 
self with the road about a Iiundred yards in front 
of us ; then the church and bouses of the village 
began to show through the darkness, like rocks, 
or moimdi4 ; by and by the stubble fields immedi- 
ately around could be distinguished from green 
meadows; then the hedge-rows which separated 
one field from another became visible. And now 
the signal-gun was fired. It was immediately re- 
peated by a couple of nme -pounders, which were 
itationed in a field adjoining to the lane where we 
stood ; and the battle began. 

The three detached comjianiBs did their best to 
surprise the French piquets, but without success, 
! French troops being far too watchful to be 
taken. They drove them in, however, in 
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gallant style, whilst tlie little column, accordio^ 
to the preconcerted plan, pressed forward. In the 
meantime, the liouses and barricade of Orogne 
were thonged with defenders, who saluted us as 
we approached with a sharp discharge of musket- 
ry, which, however, was more harmless than might 
have been expected. A few men and one ofKcer 
fell, the latter heing shot through the heart. He 
uttered but a single word — the name of his favour- 
ite comrade, and expired. On our part, we had 
no time for firing, bot rushed on to the charge ; 
whilst the nine-pounders, already alluded to, clear- 
ed the barricade with giape and cannister. In 
two minutes we had reached its base ; in an 
instant more we were on the top of it ; when 
the enemy, panic-struck at the celerity of onr 
moyements, abandoned their defences and fled. 
We followed them through the street of the 
place, as far as its extremity, but, having been 
previously commanded to proceed no farther, we 
halted here, and they escaped to the high groonds 
beyond. 

The position now attacked was that famous one 
in front of St Jean de Lu:;, than which. Lord 
Wellington himself has said that he never beheld 
any more formidable. It extended for about three 
mites, along the ridge of a rising ground, the as- 
cent of which was, for the most part, covered with 
I tbick wood, and intersected by deep ditches. In 
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additioa to these natural defences, it was fortified 
with the utmost care, JVtareschal Soult having be- 
gun to throw up upon it redoubts and breast-works, 
even before our army had crossed the BidassoO) 
and having devoted the whole of that month which 
we had spent above Andaye, in completing his 
older worka atid erecting new. Towards our lefit, 
indeed, that is, towards thfi rij^ht of the enemy, 
asd in the direction of the villag'e which we had 
juet carried, these works presented so command- 
iug an appearance, that our ^lant leader deemed 
it unwise to attempt any serious imprsesion upon 
them ; and hence, having possessed ourselves of 
Urogne, we were directed to attempt nothing far- 
ther, but to keep it at all hazards, and to make 
from time to time a demonstration of advancing. 
This was done, in order to deter Soult from de- 
taching any of his corps to the assiHtanc« of his 
left, which it was the object of Lord Wellington to 
turn, and which, after twelve hours' severe fight- 
ing, be succeeded in turning. 

As soon as we had cleared the place of its de- 
fenders, we set about entrenching ourselves, in 
case any attempt should be made to retake the 
village. For this purpose, we tore up the barricade 
erected by the French, consisting of casks filled 
with earth, maiiure, and rubbish, and rolling tbem 
down to the opposite end of the town, we soon 
threw up a parapet for our own defence. The ene- 
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my, in the meanwhile, be^n to collect a dense 
mass of infantry upon the brow of the hill oppo- 
site, and, turning a battery of three pieces of can- 
non upon us, they swept the street with round 
shot. These whizzing along, soon caused the walls 
and roofs of ^the houses to crumble into ruins ; but 
neither they, nor the shells which from time to 
time burst about us, did ,any considerable execu« 
tion. By avoiding conspicuous places, indeed, we 
managed to keep well out of reach ; and hence the 
chief injury done by the cannonade was that which 
befell the proprietors of houses. 

We found in the village a good store of brown 
bread, and several casks of brandy. The latter of 
these were instantly knocked on the head, and the 
spirits poured out into the street, as the only means 
of hindering our men from getting drunk, and sa- 
ving ourselves from a defeat ; but the former was 
divided amongst them ; and even the black bread, 
allowed to the French soldiers, was a treat to us, 
because we had tasted nothing except biscuits, and 
these none of the most fresh, for the last three 
months. We were not, however, allowed much 
time to regale ourselves. 

It was now about eleven o'clock, and the enemy 
had as yet made no attack upon us. We could 
perceive, indeed, from the glancing of bayonets 
through the wood in front, that troops were there 
mustering ; and as the country was well adapted 
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for skirmishing, being a good deal intersected with 
ditches, hedges, and hollow ways, it was deemed 
prudent to send out three or four companies to 
watch their movements. Among the companies 
thug sent out was that to which I belonged. We 
took a direction to the left of the village, and be- 
ing noticed by the enemy*s artillery, were imme- 
diately saluted with a shower of round shot and 
shells. Just at this moment a tumbril or ammuni- 
tion«waggon coming up, a shell from a French 
mortar fell upon it ; it exploded, and two unfor- 
tunate artillery-drivers, who chanced to be sitting 
upon it, were hurled into the air. I looked at them 
for a moment after, they fell. One was quite dead, 
and dreadfully mangled ; the other was as black 
as a coal, but he was alive, and groaned heavily. 
He lifted his head as we passed, and wished us 
success. What became of him afterwards I knovv- 
not, but there appeared little chance of his re- 
covery. 

Having gained a hollow road, somewhat in ad- 
vance of the village, we found ourselves in con- 
nexion with a line of skirmishers thrown out by 
Colonel Halket from his corps of light Germans, 
and in some degree sheltered from the cannonade. 
But our repose was not of long continuance. The 
enemy having collected a large force of tirailleurs, 
advanced with loud shouts, and every show of de- 
termination. To remain where we were, was to 

F 2 
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expoae ourselres to the risk of being cut to pieces 
in a hoUow way, tlie banks of which were higlier 
than our heads, and perfectly pcrpeudicular ; the 
qaestion therefore was, should we retire or ad- 
vance ? Of course, the former idea was not enter- 
tained for a moment. We clambered up the face 
of the bank with some difficulty; and, replying to 
the shouts of the French with similar species of 
music, we pressed on. 

When 1 looked to my right and to my left at 
this moment, I wan delighted with the spectacle 
which that glance presented. For the benefit of 
my more peaceable readers, I may as well men- 
tion, that troops sent out to skirmish, advance or 
retire in files ; each file, or pair of men, keeping 
about ten yards from the files on both sides of 
them. On the present occasion, I beheld a line of 
skirmishers, extending nearly a mile iu both direo- 
tions, all keeping in a sort of irregular order ; and 
all firing, independently of one another, as the op- 
portunity of a good aim prompted each of them. 
On the side of the French, ^ain, all was apparent 
confusion; hut the French tirailleurs are by no 
means in disorder when they appear so. They are 
admirable skirmishers; and they gave our people, 
this day, a good deal of employment, before they 
again betook themselves to the heights. They did 
not, however, succeed, as I suspect was their de> 
sign, in drawing us so far from the village as to 
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[pose lis to the fire of blieir masked batteries ; bat 
liaving followed them across a few fields only, we 
cnce more retired to onr hollow road. 

It was i{ait« erident, from the numerous solid 
bodies of troops, which kept their ground along 
the enemy's line, tljat tlie plan of Lord Welling- 
ton had been perfectly successful ; and that no 
force had beeu sent from, the right of Soult's army 
to the assistaHce of bis left. The continual roar 
of musketry and of cannon, trhich was kept up in 
that direction, proved, at the same time, that a 
more serious struggle was guiug on there than any 
to which we were exposed. It was no rapid, but 
intermictiag rattle, like that which we and our op- 
ponent! from time to time produced ; but an un> 
ceasing volley, as if men were able to fire without 
loading, or took no time to load. At length Soult 
appeared to have discovered that he had little to 
dread upon his right. Abont three o'clock, we 
could, accordingly, observe a heavy column, of 
perhaps ten or twelve thousand men. beginning 
its march to the left ; and at the same instant, as 
if to cover the movement, the enemy's skirmishers 
again advanced. Again we met them, as we had 
done before, and again drove them in ; when, in- 
stead of falling back to the hollow way, we lay 
down behind a hedge, half-way between the vil- 
l^e and the base of their position. From this tho^ 
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made several attempts to dislodge us, but without 
efPect, and here we remained till the approach of 
darkness put an end to the battle. 

The sun had set about an hour, when the troops 
in advance'^were every where recalled ; and I and 
my companions returned to the village. Upon it 
we found that the enemy still kept up an occasional 
fire of caniton ; and h^nce, that the houses, which 
were extremely thin, furnished no sufficient shel- 
ter for the troops. It \^as accordingly determined 
to canton the corps, for the night, in the church, 
the walls of that building being of more solid ma- 
terials, and proof against the violence of at least 
field artillery. Thither, therefore, we all repaired, 
«nd here I had the satisfaction to find that our 
Portuguese follower had arrived before us, so that 
a comfortable meal was prepared. Provisions and 
grog were likewise issued out to the men, and all 
was now jollity and mirth. 

The spectacle which the interior of the church 
of Urogne presented this night, was one which the 
pious founder of the fabric probably never cal- 
culated upon its presenting. Along the two side 
aisles, the arms of the battalion were piled, whilst 
the men themselves occupied the centre aisle. In 
the pulpit was placed the large drum and other 
musical instruments, whilst a party of officers 
took possession of a gallery erected at the lower 
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extremity of the building. For our own parts^ 
Grey and myself asserted a claim to the space 
around the altar, which, in an English church, 
is generally ruled in, but which, in foreign 
churches, is distinguished from the rest of the 
chancel only by its elevation. Here we spread 
out our cold salt beef, our brown bread, our 
cheese, and our grog; and here we eat and 
drank, in that state of excited feeling which at- 
tends every man who has gone safely through 
the perils of such a day. 

Nor was the wild nature of the spectacle 
around us diminished by the gloomy and wa- 
vering light, which thirty or forty small rosin 
tapers cast over it. Of these, two or three 
stood beside us, upon the altar, whilst the rest 
were scattered about, by ones and twos, in dif- 
ferent places, leaving every interval in a sort of 
shade^ which gave a wider scope to the imagina- 
tion than to the senses. The buzz of conversa- 
tion, too, the frequent laugh and joke, and, by 
and by, the song, as the grog began to circulate, 
all these combined to produce a scene too striking 
to be soon forgotten. 

As time passed on, all these sounds became 
gradually more and more faint. The soldiers, 
wearied with their day's work, dropped asleep 
one after another, and I, having watched them 
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for a while> stretched out like so many corpses 

m 

Upon the paved floor of the church, wrapped my 
doak round me, and prepared to follow their ex- 
ample. I laid myself at the foot of the altar, and 
though the marhle was not more soft than marhle 
usually is, I slept as soundly upon it as if it ha4 
been a bed of down. 
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V^E had slept abont four or five hotirg, and the 
short hours of the morning were beginning to be 
lengthened, when our slumbers were disturbed by 
the arrival of a messenger from the advanced pi- 
quets, who came to inform ns that the enemy were 
moving. As we had lain down iu our clothes, with 
all our a4»;outrement3 on, we were under arms, 
and in column iu five seconds. It was not, how- 
ever, deemed necessary that any advance on our 
part should be instantly attempted. We remain- 
ed, on the contrary, quiet in the church ; but stand- 
ing in our ranks, we were perfectly ready to march 
to any quarter where the sound of firing might be- 
speak our presence necessary. 

We liad stood thus abont Iialf an hour, when a 
second messenger from the out-posts came in, from 
whom we learned, that a blue light had been thrown 
up within the enemy's lines, and that their fires 
were all freshly trimmed. " Ib it so ?" said some 
of our oldest veterans; "then there will be no 
I'Work for us to-day — they are retreating ;" and i 
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sure enough it proved. As soon as dawn began to 
appear, a patrol was sent forward, which return- 
ed immediately to state that not a vestige of the 
French army was to be found. Their outposts and 
sentries were withdrawn, their baggage was all 
gone, and the whole of the righjt wing had disap- 
peared. 

The fact was, that Lord Wellington*B scheme 
had succeeded according to his expectations. The 
right of our army, after some very hard fighting, 
turned the enemy*s left ; took possession of most 
of his redoubts, and got into his rear ; which com- 
pelled Marshal Soult, sorely against his inclina- 
tion, to abandon a position more tenable than any 
which he had yet occupied. Towards his right, 
indeed, as I have already mentioned, it would have 
been little short of madness seriously to have at- 
tacked him ; nor could his left have been broken, 
but for the skilful manoeuvring on our part, which 
hindered any reinforcements from being sent to it. 
This object being obtained, however, to remain, at 
least with safety, even for a single day longer^ on 
his ground, was impossible, and hence Soult only 
showed his wisdom and sound judgment by seiz- 
ing the first favourable opportunity to retire. 

The intelligence of the enemy's retreat was re- 
ceived, as such intelligence is usually received, 
with great satisfaction. Not that we felt the small- 
est disinclination to renew the battle — quite the 
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reverse; but there is something in the idea of 
pursuing a flying enemy, far more exhilarating 
than in any other idea to which the human mind 
gives harbour ; and this we experienced, on the 
present occasion, to its full extent. We had scarce- 
ly learned that the French troops had deserted 
their works, when an order arrived to advance : 
and that we prepared to obey with the most hearty 
good-will. 

Whilst the men were swallowing a hasty meal, 
preparatory to the commencement of the march, 
I went, with two or three others, to visit the spot 
where we had deposited such of our messmates as 
fell in the battle of yesterday. It is not often that 
a soldier is so fortunate — if, indeed, the thing be 
worth esteeming fortunate — as to be laid to his 
last rest in consecrated ground. Our gallant com- 
rades enjoyed that privilege on the present occa- 
sion. The soldiers had collected them from the 
various spots where they lay, and brought them in, 
with a sort of pious respect, to the churchyard. 
Here they dug a grave— -one grave, it is true, for 
more than one body ; but what boots it ? and here 
they entombed them, carefully tearing up the green 
sod, and carefully replacing it upon the hillock. 
For my own part, I had little time to do more than 
wish rest to their souls ; for the corps was already 
in motion, and in five minutes we were in the line 
of march. 




. It wns as yet (juite dark, consequently objeotel 
could not be ilistiuguished at any considerable dis- 
tance ; but the farther >ve proceeded, the more 
strongly the day dawned upon na. Having' clear- 
ed the village, we came to a bridge tlirown across 
a little brook, for the possession of which a good 
deal of fighting had taken place towards evening 
on the day before. Here vre found several French 
soldiers lying dead, as well as one of our own men, 
who had ventured too far in pursuit of the enemy. 
A little way beyond the bridge, again, end to the 
left of the road, stood a neat chateau of some size. 
This our advanced party was ordered to search 
and, as I chanced to be in command of the deti 
ment, the oifice of conducting the Geaitli devol' 
upon me. 

I found the house furnished after the French 
foshion, and the furniture in a state of perfect pre- 
servation ; nor did I permit the slightest injury to 
be done to it by my men. The only article, in- 
deed, which I was guilty of plundering, was a 
Grammar of the Spanish language, thus entitled, 
" Grammaire et Dictionnaire Francois ct Espagnol 
— Nouvellement Itevil, Corrige et Augment^ par 
Monsieur do Maunoiy : Suivant I'Usage de la Cour 
d'Espagne." Upou one of the boards is writen, 
AppaHienl a LaasalU Brigvftte, Laasatlee. The 
book is still in my possession, and as our countries _ 
V at peace, 1 take this opportunity of in 
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I ilarming Mr Briguette, tbat I am quite ready to re- 
store to him his property, provided he will tavour 
me with hia address. 

The room from which I toolc the volume juat 
alluded to was the library, and hy no means badly 
stored with books. I had not, however, much 
time to decipher the title page-i, for, independent' 
ly uf the necessity under which 1 lay of pushiu]^ 
fbrward as soon as I had ascertained that none of 
the enemy were secreted here, my attention was 
attracted by a mass of letters scattered over the 
floor. The readermayjudgeof my surprise, when, 
on lifting one to examine its contents, I found it 
to be in the hand-writing of my own father, and 
addressed to myself. It was of a later date, too, 
than any communication which I had received 
from home ; and beside it were lying about twen- 
ty others, directed to different officei's in the same 
division with myself. This led me into a secret. 
The house in which 1 now stood had been the of- 
ficial head-quarters of Marshal Soult. A courier, 
who was bringing letters from Lord Wellington's 
head-quarters, had been cut off by a patrol of the 
enemy's cavalry ; and beuce all our epistles, includ- 
ing sundry billets-dom- from fair maidens at home, 
had been subjected to the scrutiny of the French 
marshal and his staff. 

Leaving other letters to their fate, I put my 
my pocket, and, slnfling my volume ^ 
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plander into my bosom, pushed on. About a hun- 
dred yards in the rear of the chateau we arrived 
at the first line of works, consisting of a battery 
for two guns, with a deep trench in front of it. It 
was flanked, both on the right and left,, by farm- 
houses, with a good deal of plantation, and a cou- 
ple of garden walls, and would have cost our peo- 
ple no inconsiderable loss had we been fool-hardy 
enough to attack it. This battery was erected just 
upon the commencement of the rising ground. On 
passing it, we found ourselves on the face of a bare 
hill, about the length, perhaps, of Shooter s Hill, 
and not dissimilar in general appearance, the sum- 
mit of which was covered by three redoubts, con- 
nected the one with the other by two open bat- 
teries. As we passed these, we could not but re- 
mark to ourselves, how painful must have been 
the feelings of the French general, when he found 
himself compelled to abandon his works, without 
an opportunity being given of putting their utility 
. to the proof ; and we, of course, paid the compli- 
ments, which were his due, to our own leader, 
who, by his judicious arrangements, had rendered 
these works perfectly unprofitable. 

We had just cleared the entrenchments, when 
a cry arose from the rear, << Make way for the ca- 
valry !" Our men accordingly inclined to the right 
of the road, when the l^th and 16th light dra- 
goons rode past at a quick trot, sending out half 
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a troop before them to feel their way. The object 
of this movement, as we afterwards found, was to 
hinder, if possible, tho destruction of the bridge at 
St Jean de Luz. But the attempt succeeded only 
in part, the enemj; having already set fire to their 
Strain. 

^ " Push on, push on," was now the word. We 
accordiugly quickened our pace, and reached St 
Jean de Luz about nine o'clock ; hut we were too 
late to secure a passage of the Nivelle, the bridge 
being completely in mins. Our cavalry had reach- 
ed it only in time to see the mine exploded, which 
the French troops had dug in its centre arcb ; and 
hence a halt became absolutely necessary, till the 
diasm thus created should he filled up. The effect 
was remarkahly striking. The whole of the first 
«nd fifth divisions, with the King's German legion, 
sever^ brigades of Portuguese, and two divisions ~ 
of Spanish troops, came pouring up, till the south- 
■txa suburb of St Jean de Luz was filled with arm- 
the number of perhaps twenty or thirty 
lousand. 

It is probably needless for me to say, that we 
found St Jean de Luz, for tbe most part, abandon- 
ed hy its inhabitants. A few indeed remained; 
and these consulting, as under such circumstances 
people are justified in consulting, their own safety 
only, welcomed us by waving their handkerchiefs 
from the windows, and shouting, VicenC les Aiiglois! 
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Those who thus met us were, however, of the low- 
est description, all the gentry and mufiicipality ha- 
ving fled ; though they, too, returned after a few 
days, and placed themselves under our protection. 
They were faithfully guarded against insult ; nor 
were our soldiers permitted to exact any thing from 
the inhabitants without paying for whatever was 
demanded. 

Whilst we were waiting till the bridge should 
be so far repaired as to permit the infantry to cross, 
I happened to stray a little from the main street, 
and beheld, in a lane which ran parallel with the 
river, a spectacle exceedingly shocking. I saw no 
fewer than fifty-three donkeys standing with the 
sinews of the hinder legs cut through. On inquir- 
ing from an inhabitant the cause of this, he told 
me that these poor brutes, being overloaded with 
the baggage of the French army, had knocked up ; 
when the soldiers, rather than su£Per them to fall 
into our hands in a* serviceable condition, hamstrung 
them all. Why they were not merciful enough to 
shoot them, I know not ; unless, indeed, they were 
apprehensive of causing an alarm among us by the 
report ; but what their caution hindered we per- 
formed. The poor creatures were all shot dead 
ere we advanced. 

The town of St Jean de Luz covers about as 
much ground, and, I should imagine, contains 
about as many inhabitants, as Carlisle or Canter- 
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bury. It is divided into two parts by the river Ni- 
velle, which falls into the sea about a couple or 
three miles below, at a village, or rather port, call- 
ed Secoa. Like other French town« of its size, St 
Jean de Luz is not remarkable for its air of neat- 
ness ; but there is a good market-place in it, two 
or three churches, and a theatre. The Nivelle, 
where it flows through the city, may be about the 
width of the Eden, or the Isis ; it is rendered pass- 
able, and the two quarters of the city are connected, 
by a stone bridge of three arches ; besides which, 
the stream itself is fordable, both for cavalry and 
infantry, at low water. When we came in this 
morning the tide was up, but it had been for some 
time on the turn ; and hence, in about a couple of 
hours, we were perfectly independent of the re- 
pairs. By this time, however, the broken arch had 
been united, by means of planks and beams of 
wood ; but as the junction was none of the most 
firm, it was deemed prudent to send the troopers 
through the water, vHiilst the infantry only should 
cross by the bridge. Along with the cavalry was 
sent the artillery also ; and thus, by noon, on the 
11th of November, the whole of the left column 
had passed the Nivelle. 

We had hardly quitted St Jean de Luz, when 
the weather, which during the entire morning had 
looked suspicious, broke ; and a cold heavy rain 
began to fall. This lasted without any intermis- 
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sion till dark ; by which means oar march became 
the reverse of agreeable, and we felt as if we would 
have given the enemy a safe-conduct as far as Bay- 
pnne, in return for permission to halt, and dry our- 
selves before a fire. But of halting no hint was 
dropped, uor was it till our advanced-guard came 
up with the rear of the French army, posted in the 
village of Bedart, and the heights adjoining, that 
any check was given to our progress. As it was 
now late, the sun having set, and twilight coming 
on, it was not judged expedient to dislodge the 
enemy till morning ; in consequence of which our 
troops were commanded to halt. There was, how- 
ever, no cover for them. Only a few cottages stood 
near the road, and the tents were at least fourteen 
miles in the rear ; this night was accordingly spent 
by most of us on the wet ground. 

From the moment that the rain began to fall, 
we remarked that the Spanish, and in some in. 
stances the Portuguese troops, setting the com- 
mands of their officers at defiance, left their ranks, 
and scattered themselves over the face of the coun- 
try. Whilst this was going^ on, I have good rea- 
son to believe that several horrible crimes were 
perpetrated. Of the French peasants, many, 
trusting to our proclamations, remained quitely 
in thei^ houses ; these were in too many instances 
plundered and cruelly treated by the marauders, 
who were, I suspect, urged on to the commission 
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iinmeroiis atrocities, by a feeling far more 
?erful tlian the desire of plander. Revenge — 
a strong and overwhelming thirst of vengeance, 
drew, I am convinced, many to the perpetration 
of the most terrible deeds; indeed, one case of the 
kind catne under my own immediate notice, which 
I shall here relate. 

About three o'clock this afternoon, a temporary 
check took place in the line of march, when the 
corps to which I belonged was about two miles 
distant from Bedart. A brigade of cavalry alone 
was in front of us. A Portuguese brigade, includ- 
ing one regiment of ca^adores, was in oiir rear. 
Whilst we were standing still in our places, the 
ca^dore reg'iment, breaking its ranks, rushed in a 
tumultuous manner towards two or three cottages 
OH the left of the road. The officers with the ut- 
most difficulty recalled them, but a few individu- 
als, as the event proved, sncceeded in their effort 
of insubordination. These, however, were not no- 
ticed at the time, and it was thought that all were 
where they ought to be.- 

A little way, perhaps a couple of hundred yards 
p front, stood another French cottage, surround- 
I by a garden, and perfectly detached from all 
In about five minutes after order bad been 
Mored, we heard a female shriek come from that 
It was followed by the report of a mus- 
ere we had time to reach the spot, another 
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shot was fired. We ran up and found a poor old 
French peasant lying* dead at the bottom of the 
garden. A bullet had passed through his head, and 
his thin grey hairs were dyed with his own blood. 
We hastened towards the house, and just as we 
neared the door, a ca9adore rushed out, and at- 
tempted to elude us. But he was hotly pursued 
and taken. When he was brought back, we enter- 
ed the cottage, and to our horror, we saw an old 
woman, in all probability the wife of the aged pea- 
sant, lying dead in the kitchen. 

The desperate Portuguese pretended not to deny 
haring perpetrated these murders. He seemed, 
on the contrary, wound up to a pitch of frenzy.— 
" They murdered my father, they cut my mother's 
throat, and they ravished my sister," said' he, " and 
I vowed at the time that I would put to death the 
"first French family that fell into my hands^ You 
may hang me, if you wiU, but I have kept my oath, 
and I care not for dying." It is unnecessary to 
add that the man was hanged ;. indeed, no fewer 
than eighteen Spanish and Portuguese soldiers 
were tucked up, in the course of this and the fol- 
lowing days, to the branches of trees. But I could 
not at the time avoid thinking, that if any shadow 
of excuse for murder can be framed, the unfortu- 
nate Portuguese who butchered this French^family, 
deserves the benefit of it. 

I have said that the greater part of the left co- 
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lumn spent this night in no very comfortahle plight, 
upon the wet ground. For onrselves, we were mo- 
ved into what had once been a grass field, just at 
the base of the hill of Bedart ; but which, with the 
tread of men's feet and horses' hoofs, was now bat- 
tered into mud. Here, with the utmost difficulty, 
we succeeded in lighting fires, round which we 
crowded as we best might. But the rain still came 
down in torrents, and though our lad arrived short- 
ly after with the cloaks, and rations of beef, and 
biscuit, and rum, were issued out to us, I cannot 
enumerate this among the nights of pure enjoy- 
ment, which my life, as a soldier, has frequently 
brought in my way. 
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CHAPTER X- 

When I awoke next morning, I fonnd myself 
lying in a perfect paddle beside the decaying em-* 
bers of a fire. Tbe rain had come down so inces- 
santly, and with snch violence daring the night, 
that my doak, thoagh excellent of its kind, stood 
not ont against it ; and I was now as thoronghly 
saturated with water as if I had been dragged 
through the Nivelle. Of course, my sensations 
were not of a very pleasant nature ; but I consider- 
ed that I was far from singular in my condition, 
and, like my comrades, I laughed at an evil for 
which there was no remedy. 

Having remained under arms till day had fully 
dawned, we began to make ready for a farther ad<* 
vance. When we lay down on the preceding even- 
ing, several brigades of French troops were in pos- 
session of the village of Bedart. These we natu- 
rally laid our account with attacking ; but on send* 
ing forward a patrol, it was found that the village 
had been abandoned, and that Soult had fallen 
back to his entrenched camp, in front of Bayonne. 




T parade wag accordingly dismiased, and we ra 
mained in the same situation for about four hours ; 
when the arrival of the tents and baggage invited 
us to make oQrseWeB somewhat more cumfortable. 
For this purpose the brigade was moved about a 
qnarter of a mile t« the left of the main road 
there, on a skirt of turf comparatively sound and 
nnbrokeii, the camp was pitched. 

In the immediate vicinity of the tents stood ■) 
small (arm-house, or rather a large cottage, 
taining three rooms and a kitchen. Hither • 
good many of the ofiicers, and myself among th#« 
number, removed their canteens and portmai)>- 
teaiis ; till no fewer than forty-five individuds, 
including servants as well as masters, found a tem- 
porary shelter under its roof. I am sure, after aU, 
that 1 was not more comfortable here than I should 
have been in my tent ; but I fancied that to sleep 
upon a bed once more, even though that bed was 
a French one, would prove a luxury ; and I made 
the experiment. It is neediest! to add, that the 
bed contained whole hordes of living occupants 
besides myself; aud that I presumed not again to 
dispute with them the possession of their ancient 
domain. 

From the 12th to the 17th November nothing 
occurred to myself, uor were any movements made 
Y the left of the British army worthy of being 
l|ieated. The rain continued with hardly anjr- 
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I biterraptton, during the whole of that time, 
[ dering the cross roads utterly impassable for ar- 
\ ^ery, and holding' out no prospect of fresh battles 
Of fresh adventures. It was, indeed, manifest, that 
the troops could not be kept much longer in the 
Geld, without material injury to their health, which 
began already to be threatened with dysentery and 
ague. Nor is it surprising that the case should 
be so; for the tents were not proof against shuw- 
«re so heavy and so incessant as those which fell ; 
and canvass, when once completely soaked, admits 
water to pass through like a sieve. The conse- 
quence was, that our men were never dry, and 
many began to exhibit symptoms of the compltunts 
above alluded to. 

Under these circumstances we received, witii 
sincere rejoicing, an order in the evening of the 
17th, to strike our tents at dawn next morning, 
and to march into winter-quarters. The rain de- 
scended, however, in such torrents, that though a 
temporary inconvenience promised to lead to per- 
manent comfort, it was deemed prudent to delay 
iiilfilling that order, for at least some hours. We 
accordingly remained <juict till about one o'clock 
in the afternoon of the I8th, when the weather 
breaking up, and the sun shining out, our camp 
was struck, and we turned our faces towards the 
cantonments which had been alloted to us. 

Having cleared the few fields which intervened 
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betn'eea the situatiou of the camp and the 
road, we left Bedart behind, and took a retroj 
direction towards St Jean dc Luz. We fa 
however, proceeded above five or six mili 
were still a, full league distant from the towii,- 
when, on reaching a cross road, which ran in a dlfi 
rection to the left, we filed off by it, and made for 
a piece of elevated country, over which about half a 
doxen farm houses were scattered. These were 
assigned to the corps to which 1 belonged. We 
aeeordingly halted on a sort of common, near the 
centre of them, and having cast lots as to which 
bouse should fall to the share of the diiferent com- 
panies, Grey, myself, and two others, with about 
one hundred men, took possession of one, with 
which we were perfectly satisfied. 

It would be difficult for an ordinary reader tfti 
form any adequate notion of the extreme satistaoii 
tion which soldiers experience, when first they e8» 
tablish themselves in winter-quarters. As long 
the weather continues fiue, and summer suns sbe^ 
their influence over it, there are indeed few ph 
Oiore agree-able than a camp. But it is not so 
ter the summer has departed, 1 have already hint- 
ed, that against heavy and continued rains, a tent 
supplies hut a very inadequate shelter. A tent iii 
moreover, but a narrow chamber, in which it 
not easy so much as to stand upright, excepting 
in one spot ; and where all opportunity of loco^ 
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f notion is denied. It furoishea, moreover, little 
itection agHinat cold, to light a fire within being 
possible, oil account of the smoke ; and beiice 
! only means of keeping yourself warm ia, to 

Pwrap yoar cloak or a blanket abont you, And to lie 

■ ciowD. Occasionally, indeed, I have seen red-hot 

w abot employed as heaters ; but the kind of warmth 
which arises from heated iron is, at least to me, 
hardly more agreeable than that which is prodnced 
by charcoal. In a word, however enthusiastic a 
man may be in his profession, he begins, about 
the end of October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, to grow heartily tired of campaigning ; and 
looks forward to a few weeks' rest, and a Bub~ 
stautial protection against cold and damps, with 
almost as much pleasui'e as he experiences when 

- ^e return of spring calls him once more into the 

^ field. 

The farm-houses in the south of France, like 
those in the neighbouring country of Spain, are 
rarely provided with fire-places in any other apart- 
ment besides the kitchen. It is, indeed, customary 
for families to live, during the winter months, en- 
tirely witii their servants ; and hence the want of r 
fire-place in the parlour is not felt any more than 
in the bed-rooms. 1 observed, likewise, that hard- 
ly any maison of the kind was furnished with 
glazed windows; wooden lattices being almost 

I unii'ersaUy substituted. These, during the summer 
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months, are kept open all day, and dosed only nt 
night ; and I believe that the extreme mildness of 
the climate renders nn open window, at such sea- 
sons, very agreeable, On the present occasion, 
however, we anticipated nu slight annoyance from 
the absence of these two essential matters, a chiin<- 
ney and a wiudoir in our room ; and we imme- 
diately set our wits to work for the remoTal of 
both causes of compl^nt. 

Both Grey's servant and my own chanced to be 
exceedingly ingenious fellows ; the former, in par- 
ticular, could, to use a vulgar phrase, turn his 
hand to any thing. Under his directions we set a 
party of men to work, and knocking a hole through 
one conier of our room, we speedily converted it 
into a fire-place. To give vent to the smoke, we 
took the trouble to build an external chimney, car- 
rying it up as high as the roof of the house ; and 
oor pride and satisfaction were neither of thein 
rifling, when we found that it drew to admira- 
1 mean not to commend the masonry for 
its elegance, nor to assert that the sort of buttress 
now produced added in any degree to the general 
Kppeai'ance of the house ; but it bad the effect of 
rendering our apartment exceedingly comfortable, 
and that was the sole object which we had in 
view. 

Having thos provided for oor warmth, tlie next 
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thing to be done was to manufacture such a win« 
dow as might supply us with light, and at the 
same time resist the weather. For this purpose 
we lifted a couple of lattices from their hinges ; 
and having cut out four pannels in each, we co<^ 
vered the spaces with white paper soaked in oil. 
The light thus admitted was not, indeed, yery 
brilUant, but it was sufficient for all our purposes ; 
and we found, when the storm again returned, 
that our oil-paper stood out against it stoutly. 
Then, having swept our floor, unpacked i^nd ar- 
ranged the contents of our canteen, and provided 
good dry hay-sacks for our couches, we felt as if 
the whole world could have supplied no better or 
more desirable habitation. 

To build the chimney, and construct the win- 
dow, furnished occupation enough for one day ; 
the next was spent in cutting wood, and laying in 
a store of fuel against the winter. In e£Pecting this, 
it must be confessed, that we were not over fasti- 
dious as to the source from which it was derived ; 
luid hence a greater number of fruit-trees were 
felled and cut to pieces, than, perhaps, there was 
any positive necessity to destroy. But it is impos- 
sible to guard against every little excess, when 
troops have established themselves in an enemy's 
country ; and the French have just cause of thank- 
fulness, that so little comparative devastation mark- 
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ft^ tLe progress of onr armies. Their own, it is 
well known, were not remarkable for ibeir order- 
ly conduct in sucli countrieH as they overran. 

I have dwelt upon these little circumstances 
longer, perhaps, than their insignificance in the 
eyes of njy reader may warrant ; hut I could not 
help it. There is no period of my life on which 1 
look back with more unmixed pleai!ure, than that 
which saw me, for the first time, set down in win> 
ter-quarters. And lience every trifling event wn- 
nected with it, however unimportant to others, 
appears the reverse of unimportant to me. And 
nch, I believe, is univereully the case, when a 
n nndertakes to be his owii biographer. Things 
s wliicb, to the world at lai'ge, seem 

Ewiolly undeserving of record, his own feelings 
prompt him to detail with unusnal minuteness, 
even though be may be conscious all the while that 
he is entering upon details which his readers will 
■oarcely take the trouble to follow. 

Having thus rendered our (juarters as snug &8 
tbey were capable of being made, my friend and 
myself proceeded daily into the adjoining woods in 
search of game ; and as the frost set in, we found 
them amply stored, not only with hares and rab- 
bits, bat with cocks, snipes, and other birds of pas- 
sage. We were not, however, so fortunate as to 
£tll in with any of the wild boars which are said 

L to fi^quent these thickets, though we devoted 
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f nore than one morning to the search ; but wo ir 
I aaged to supply our owii table, nod the table of 
[ Several of our comrades, with a very agreeable ad- 
dition to the lean beef which was issued out to us,. 
Nor were other luxuries wanting. The peasant- 
ry, having recovered their confidence, returned in 
great numbers to their houes, and seldom failed 
to call at our mansion once or twice a-week, with 
wine, fresh bread, cider, and bottled beer ; by the 
help of which we continued to fare well as long 
as our fast-diminishing stock of money lasted. I 
say fast-diminishing stock of money, for as yet no 
addition had been made to that which each of us 
brought with him from England ; and though the 
pay of the army was non^ six months in arreor, bnt 
faint hopes were entertained of any immediate do- 
native. 

It was not, however, among regimental and 
other inferior officers alone, that this period of mi- 
litary inaction was esteemed and acted upon as 
one of enjoyment. Lord Wellington's fox-hounds 
wete unkennelled ; and he himself took the field 
regtdarly twice a-week, as if he had been a deni- 
zen of Leicestershire, or any other sporting coun- 
ty in England. I need not add, that few packs, 
in any county, could be better attended. Not 
that the horses of all the huntsmen were of the 
best breed, or of the gayest appearance; but what 
s wanting in iudividual splendour, was mado II 
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by tlio number of Nimroiia ; nor would it be easy 
to discover a field more fruitful in laughable oca 
cnrreoees, which no man more beartily enjoyed 
than the gallant Marijuis himself. When the 
bonndg were out, he was no longer the commander 
of the forces, tbe General-in-chief of three nations, 
and the representative of three sovereigns ; but 
Uie gay, merry, country gentleman, who rode at 
erery thing, and laughed as loud when he fell him- 
self, as when he witnessed the faU of a brother 
iportsman. 

Thug passed about twenty days, during the 
greater number of which the sky was clear, and 
the air cold and bracing. Occasionally, indeed, 
we varied our sporting^ life by visits to St Jean de 
Lns, and other towns in the rear ; and by seeking 
ant old friends in other divisions of the army, 
ere we altogether without military occupa- 
tion. Here and there a redoubt was thrown up, 
for the pnrpose of rendering our position doubly 
secure ; whilst the rarioug brigades of each division 
relieved one another in taking the outpost duty. 
A trifling skirmish or two tended likewise to keep 
B» alive ; but these were followed by no movement 
of importance, nor were they very fatal either to 
the enemy or ourselves. 

The position which Lord Wellington had taken 
up, extended from the village of Bedart on the 
left to a place called Garret's House on the right. 
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It embraced yarious other villages, such as that of 
Arcanques, Grauthong, &c. &c., between these 
points, and kept the extreinities of the line at a 
distance of perhaps six or seven miles from each 
other. To a common observer it certainly- had in 
it nothing imposing, or calculated to give the idea 
of great natural strength. On the left in particu- 
lar, our troops, when called into the field, occu- 
pied a level plain ; wooded indeed, but very little 
broken ; whilst at different . points in the centre 
there were passes, easy of approach, nor defensi- 
ble in any extraordinary degree. But its strength 
was well tried, as I shall take occasion shortly to 
relate, and the issue of the trial proved that no 
error had been committed in its selection. 

Of the manner in which the right and centre 
columns were disposed, I knew but little. The 
left column, consisting of the first and fifth divi- 
sions, of two or three brigades of Portuguese in- 
fantry, one brigade of light and one of heavy ca- 
valry, was thus posted : The town of St Jean de 
Luz, in which Lord Wellington had fixed his 
quarters, was occupied by three or four battalions 
of guards; its suburbs were given up to such 
ooips of the German legion as were attached to 
the first division. In and about the town, the light 
cavalry was likewise quartered ; whilst the heavy 
was sent back to Andaye and the villages near it, 
on acooont of tba facility of procuring forage, 
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which there existed* The Spaniards had again 
fallen hack as far as Irun, and were not hroughl 
up during the remainder of the winter ; hut the 
Portuguese regiments were scattered, as we were 
scattered, among a numher of detached cottages 
near the road. In the village of Bedart was post- 
ed the fifth division, with three or four pieces of 
£eld artillery, and the men and horses attached to 
them ; and to it, the duty of watching the enemy, 
and keeping possession of the ground on which 
the piquets stood, was committed. Thus along 
the line of the high road was housed a corps of 
Ithout fifteen thousand infantry, twelve hundred 
cavalry, and a due proportion of artillery ; all uu- 
der the immediate command of Sir John Hope. 

In direct communication with the head of this 
column, was the light division, under the corn- 
mand of Major- General Baron Alton. It consist- 
ed of the 52d, 43d, and 95th regiments, of a bri- 
gade or two of ca9adores, and mustered in all 
about four or five thousand bayonets. These oc- 
cupied the church and village of Arcanques, situat- 
ed upon a rising ground, and of considerable na- 
tural strength. Beyond this division again lay 
the 4th ; in connexion with which were the 3d, the 
7th, and the 2d divisions, whilst the 6th took post 
a little in the rear, and acted as a reserve, in case 
a reserve should be wanting. 
• I have said that Lord Wellington's head quar- 
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ten were in the town of St Jean de Luz. Here 
also Sir John Hope, and several generals of divi- 
sion and of hrigade, established themselves ; and 
here all the general sta£F of the army was posted. 
Of course the place was kept in a state of warlike 
gayety, such as it had not probably witnessed be- 
fore, at least in modem times ; but every thing was 
done which could be done to conciliate the a£Fec- 
tions of the inhabitants ; nor was the sligh^test out- 
rage or riot permitted. Such is the manner in 
which the British army was disposed of, from the 
16th of November, when it first went into canton- 
ments, till the 9th of December, when it was found 
necessary once more to take the field. 
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I HAD been ont with my gun during the whole 
of the 8th of December, and returned at a late 
hour in the evening, not a little weary with wan- 
dering, when the first intelligence communicated 
to me was, that the corps had received orders to 
be under arms at an early hour next morning, 
when the whole of the army should advance. In 
a former chapter, I have hinted, that a continued 
tract of rainy weather drove Lord Wellington 
earlier than he had designed, and against his in- 
dination, into winter-quarters. The consequence 
was, that the position of the army was not in 
every respect to his mind. The right, in par- 
ticular, was too far thrown back ; and the course 
of the Nivelle interfered in a very inconvenient 
degree with the communication between it and 
the left. We were accordingly given to under- 
stand, that the object of our present movement 
was merely to facilitate the crossing of that ri- 
ver by Sir Rowland Hill's corps, and that as soon 
as thfs object was attained, we should be per« 
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mitted to return in peace to our comfortable 
quarters. 

In consequence of this information, Grey and 
myself made fewer preparations than we had been 
in the habit of making on other and similar occa- 
sions. Instead of packing up our baggage, and 
ordering out our sumpter-pony and faithful Por- 
tuguese, as we had hitherto done, we left every 
tiling in our apartment in its ordinary condition. 
Strict charges were indeed given to the servants, 
that a cheerful fire and a substantial meal should 
be prepared against our return in the evening ; 
but we put up neither food nor clothes for imme« 
diate use, in full expectation that such things would 
not be required. 

The night of the 8th passed quietly over, and I 
arose about two hours before dawn on the 9th, 
perfectly fresh, and, like those around me, in high 
spirits. We had been so long idle, that the near 
prospect of a little fighting, instead of creating 
gloomy sensations, was viewed with sincere de- 
light ; and we took our places, and began our 
march towards the high-road, in silence, it is true, 
but with extreme good will. There we remained 
stationary till the day broke ; when the word be- 
ing given to advance, we rushed forward in the 
direction of Bayonne. 

. The brigade to which I belonged took post at 
the head of the Ist division, and immediately in 
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^e rear of the 5th. This situation a£Forded to ine» 
on several occasions, as the inequalities of the road 
placed roe, from time to time, on the summit of 
an eminence, very- favourable opportunities of be- 
holding the whole of the warlike mass which was 
moving ; nor is it easy to imagine a more impo- 
sing or more elevating spectacle. The entire left 
wing of the army advanced, in a single continuoua 
column, by the main road, and covered, at the most 
moderate computation, a space of four miles. As 
&r, indeed, as the eye could reach, nothing was 
to be seen except swarms of infantry, clothed not 
only in scarlet, but in green, blue, and brown unt* 
forms ; whilst here and there a brigade of four or 
six guns occupied a vacant space between the last 
files of one division, and the first of another. In 
rear of aU came the cavalry ; but of their appear- 
ance I was unable accurately to judge, they were 
so distant. 

We had proceeded about five miles, and it was 
now seven o'clock, when, our advanced guard fall- 
ing in with the French piquets, a smart skirmish 
began. It was really a beautiful sight. The ene- 
my made, it is true, no very determined stand, but 
they gave ^not up a rood of ground, without ex- 
changing a few shots with their assailants; who 
pressed forward, vigorously indeed, but with all 
the caution and circumspection which mark the 
advance of a skilful skirmisher. The column, in^ 
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the meanirhile, moved slowly but steadily on ; 

«.jFaa it once called upon, during the whole of the 

I'^y, to deploy into line. 

When the light troops of an anny are engaged) 
as ours were this morning, the heavy infuntry is 
necessitated to march at a alow rate ; whilst, ever 
and anon, a Hhoi-t halt or check takes place. These 
halts occurred to-day with unusual frequency. The 
fact, I believe, was, that I<ord Wellington had no 
desire to hring his left into determined action at 
all. His object was fully attained as long as he 
kept the right of the enemy in a state of anxiety 
and irresolution, but the ground which we gained 
was in uo degree important to the furtherance of 
the sole design which ho had in view. Of course, 
the tardiness of our motions gave n better oppor- 
tunity of watching the progress of those connect- 
ed with us ; nor have I ever beheld a field-day at 
home more regularly and more elegantly gone 
through, than this trifling affair of the 9th of De- 
ceraher. 

It was getting somewhat late, perhaps it might 
be three or four o'clock in the afternoon, when our 
column, having overcome all opposition, halted On 
some rising ground, about three miles from the 
walls of Bayonne. From this point we obtained a 
perfect view of the out-works of that town, as well 
as of the formidable line of fortifications which _ 

I Boult had thrown up, along the course 
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Adour ; but of the city itself we saw but little, 
on account of several groves of lofty elm and 
other trees which intervened. It will readily be 
imagined that we turned our glasses towards the 
entrenched camp with feelings very diflFerent from 
those which actuate an ordinary observer of the 
face of a strange country, That the French mar- 
shal had been at work upon these lines, not only 
from the moment of his last defeat, but from the 
very first day of his assumiug the command of the 
array of Spain, we were quite aware ; and hence^ 
we were by no means surprised at beholding such 
an obstacle presented to our farther progress in 
France. But I cannot say that the sight cast 
even a damp upon our usual confidence. We 
knew that whatever could be done to render these 
mighty preparations useless, our gallant general 
would efi^ect ; and perhaps we were each of us « 
vain enough to believe, that nothing could resist 
our own individual valour. Be that as it may, 
though we freely acknowledged that many a brave 
fellow must find a grave ere these works could 
come into our possession, we would have advanced 
to the attack at the instant, not only without re- 
luctance, but with the most perfect assurance of 
success. 

The sound of firing had now gradually subsided ; 
the enemy having withdrawn within their entrench- 
ments, and our skirmishers being called in to join 
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their respective corps. The left column, dividing 
itself according to its brigades, had taken post along 
a ridge of high ground ; and our men, piling their 
arms, set about lighting fires in all directions ; when 
I wandered from the corps, as my invariable cus- 
tom was, in search of adventures. I had strolled 
forward for the purpose of obtaining, if possible, 
a more perfect view of the enemy's lines ; and was 
stepping across a ditch on my return, when a low 
groan, as if from some person in acute pain, at- 
.tracted my notice. I looked down into the ditch, 
which was, perhaps, four feet deep, and beheld 
three human beings lying at the bottom of it. 
They were all perfectly naked, and two of them 
were motionless. On farther examination, I found 
that they were three French soldiers, of whom one 
only was alive ; and he lay bleeding from a severe 
wound in the face, a musket-ball having broken 
both cheek-bones. He was, however, sensible ; so 
I ran for help, and he was carried by some of our 
people to a neighbouring house. Here the poor 
fellow, whom his own countrymen had stripped 
and deserted, was well taken care of by his ene- 
mies ; but he had suffered so much from exposure 
to cold, that all attempts to preserve his life were 
vain, and he died in about a quarter of an hour aftet 
his wound was dressed. 

In the meanwhile, Lord Wellington, putting 
himself at the head of a small corps of cavalry, and 
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mded by a few compatiieis of light infantry, 
■•procei'ded to the front, in order to reconnoitre the 
enemy's works. Tbis he was permitted to do with- 
out any farther molestation than arose from the 
occasional diecharg'D of a field-gun, as be and his 
party presented a favourable mark to tbe gunners. 
But neither he nor his followers received the 
sligbteKt injuries from these discharges, and by six 
in the evening' he hud effected every object which 
he desired to effect. Orders were uccordingly is- 
sued for the troops to fall back to their former 
quarters, and the main road was again crowded 
with armed men marching to the rear, in a fashion 
not perhaps quite so orderly as tliat wliich dial 
giiished tlieir advance. 

A heavy rain haul begun about an hour preri( 
to this movement, accompanied by a cold ^ 
which blew directly in our faces. Darkness, 
set rapidly in ; the road soon became deep 
muddy from the trampling of the multitude of 
and horses which covered it ; and something like 
an inclination to grnmble began to arise in our 
bosoms. Perhaps 1 need not tell the reader, that 
between tbe infantry and cavalry in the British 
army, a considerable degree of jealousy exists ; 
the former description of force regarding the lat- 
ter as little better than useless, the latter regarding 
the former as extremely vulgar and ungenteel, I 
i8 myself an officer of infantry ; imd 1 perfectly 
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MioUect the angry feelings whicli were 

iilai' period of the march, when the corps, 

■teary, wet, and hungry, was rudely ordered by a 

Duadroa or two of light troopers, to ■■ get out of 

e way, and allow them to pass." Recollect, good 

er, that the rain wae falling as if it had come 

a buckets ; that each infantry soldier carries a 

d of perhaps fifty pounds weight about Iiia per- 

Un ; that our brave fellows had walked under this 

load upwards of foui'teen miles, and were still six 

iles from a place of rest ; and you will not 

* tliat these troopers were saluted with 

) curses not loud but deep," as they somewhat 

nintonly jostled their less fortunate comrades into 

^e deepest and dirtiest sides of the way. I 

Dijist confess that I shared in the indigoatlon of 

; though, of course, ( exerted myself as 

b B9 possible to prevent its being more openly 

layed. 

ti Never has any saloon, when brilliantly lighted 

U, and filled with all the splendour and elegance 

if a fashionable assembly appeared half so attrac- 

e to ray eyes, as did oar own immble a}iartment 

is evening, with its carpetless floor, its lugs of 

jrabd arranged instead of chairs, and a few deals, 

I rather a piece of acaft'olding, placed in tliB ceu- 

a substitute for a table. A large fjro was 

izing ou the rudely-constructed hearth, whieb 

flfr^. OVImI Ml i 
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Mlished table being covered with a clean cloth, 
r which were arrftnged plates, knives, forks, 
and drioking'cupa, gave promise of a euhgtanttal 
meat, and of an evening of real eiyoynieDt. Nor 
were onr hopes blighted. We had just time to 
strip off our wet and muddy garments, and ta snb. 
Btitute others in their room, when a huge piece of 
roast-beef smoked upon the board, and summoned 
ns to an occupation more agreeable than any which 
could have been at that moment proposed to us. 
Then our faithful valets bad taken care to provide 
an ample supply of wine ; a bottle or two of cham- 
paigne, with claret of no mean quality, which, with 
n little French beer, brisk, and weak, and well 
flavoared, served exceedingly well to wash down 
the more solid portions of our repast. To com- 
plete the thing, a few of our most intimate compa- 
nions dropping in, soon after the fragments bad 
been cleared away, our cigars were lighted, and 
the atmosphere of the apartment became speedily 
impregnated with the delicious fumes of tobacco ; 
in tending forth the clouds of which, no other in- 
termptlon took place than was produced by an oc- 
cssional uplifting of the wine-cnp to the lips, and 
an expression or short ejaculation, indicative of the 
perfect satisfaction of him who uttered it. I have 
seen many merry and mnny happy days and nights 
both before and since, but an evening of more quiet 
tnxnry than this, 1 certainly do not recollect atw 
period to have spent. 
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At length the fatigues of the day began to tell 
upon us in a degree somewhat too powerful for 
enjoyment. We had been under arms from four 
in the morning till nine at night, during the whole 
of which time, no opportunity of eating had been 
supplied to us ; nor had we been permitted to un- 
bend either our minds or bodies, in any effectual 
degree. Like other animals who have fasted long, 
we had all gorged ourselves^ as soon as the means 
of so doing were furnished ; and hence, the sensa- 
tion of absolute rest degenerated gradually into 
langour, and sleep laid his leaden fingers on our eye- 
lids. I do not believe that half-a-dozen sentences 
of ordinary length had been uttered amongst us, 
when, about eleven o'clock, our last cup of wine 
was drained off; and our guests departing each to 
his own billet, we betook ourselves to our pallets. 
I need not add that our slumber was thoroughly 
unbroken. 
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I ABOSE next morning reft'eshed and vigorous, and 
prepared to follow my ordmary occupation of 
shooting. It was a clear frosty day, the sun was 
shining brightly over-head, and a thousand little 
birds were rejoicing in the warmth of his beams ; 
my dogs were in high condition ; my gun was clean 
and in good order ; and myself big with determi- 
nation, not to fire in too great a hurry, but to be 
sure of my aim before I pulled the trigger. Thus 
attended, and thus animated, I set forth after break- 
fast; and having previously ascertained the fa- 
vourite haunt of a hare which had more than once 
escaped me, I turned my steps towards it. My 
faithful spaniel had just begun to give tongue,, and 
my fowling-piece was already in a position to be 
lifted at once to my shoulder, when the report of 
a single cannon, coming from the front, attracted 
my attention. I stopped short, but had not time 
,to call in my dog, when another and another dis- 
charge took place, mixed with an occasional rattle 
of musketry. This was warning enough. Though 
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^e bare Btarted from lier seat) I peraiitted berj| 
depart iu peace, aod wliistling loudly for my foas* 
footed companions to follow, I ran back towards 
my quarters. As I proceeded, the firing; became 
every moment more and more beavy, till at length 
it bad increased into an uninterrupted roar. 

On reaching the bonses, I found that the alarm 
was already given. The bugles were sounding to 
recall such as might be abroad, and the men were 
accoutring with all haste. For ourselves. Grey 
and I took care on the present occasion to make 
better provision against detention, than we bad 
done the day before; but our baggage we wei^ 
obliged to leave, to be packed and made ready for 
moving by oilr bat-men. Aide-de-camp after 
aide-de-camp pa.ssed in the meanwhile to and frO) 
one galloping from the front to urge an immediate 
advance, another galloping from the rear to ascer- 
tain how matters were going ; whilst the various 
battalions, as each was equipped and ready, hurried 
down to the main road, to join its particular brigade. 

A quarter of an hour had scarcely nlapsed &om 
the moment that the alarm was first given, when 
we found ourselves maicbing once more in the 
same direction, and nearly in the same order, in 
which we had marched yesterday. Our march bsd 
in it, however, even more of deep eKcitement, thaA 
that of the preceding day. We had not prooeaded 
1 Rbove a mile, when indications of what was g 
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m 19 front began to present themselves, in the 
Ibnn of baggage, mnles, and horses, pouring in all 
haste and confusion to the rear ; whilst a wound- 
ed man or two, ever and. anon, dragged himself 
with difficulty in the same direction, and gave, as 
the wounded invariably give, the most alarming 
iueonnt of the state of affairs. << Push on, push 
on» for 6od*s sake," said one poor fellow, who had 
been shot in the head, and was lying, rather than 
Atdng, across a horse, " push on, or it will be all 
49Ter. Forty thousand of the enemy are coming 
4m, and there are not two thousand men up to op- 
pose them." Of course, we quickened our pace 
#ith infinite good ^411. 

A group of perhaps twenty wounded privates 
and officers had passed, when the next body which 
met OS was a detachment of ten sound men and a 
terjeant, who were conducting to the rear about 
an hundred French prisoners. These were salu- 
ted with a cheer, but even these urged us forward, 
9rith the intelligence that the 5th division must 
soon be overpowered. And now the scene of ac- 
tion began to open upon us. We had passed through 
Bedart, and were descending the little eminence 
on which it is built, when- the combatants became 
distinguishable ; and a very magitificent, as well 
as gratifying, spectacle they pre^nted. The merest 
-handful of British troops ^ere opposing them- 
sseltes, in the most determined manner, to a mass 
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I, SO dense, and so extended, as to c 
Firbole of the main road, as far as the eye coald 
ftfeach. Our people were, it is true, giving way. 
Tbey had already maintained a most unequal con- 
test for upwards of two boors, and their numbers, 
oiiginally small, were fast diminishing. But no 
sooner had the head of our column shown itself, 
than their confidence completely returned, and they 
renewed the struggle with increased alacrity. 

The same circumstance which gave fresh cour- 
age to our comrades, acted, as may well be sup- 
posed, in a directly contrary manner upon the ene- 
my. Not that they fell into confusion, or exhibit- 
ed any symptoms of dismay ; hut it was evident, 
from their mode of proceeding, that their general 
had lost his confidence of immediate success, and 
that he deemed it necessary to trust less to the 
weight of his single column, and to add manceu- 
vring and skill to brute violence. His attack was 
accordingly suspended, whilst a battery of ten or 
twelve guns being hastQy brought to the front, 
opened, not upon the division with which he had 
been hitherto engaged, hut upon us. And I must 
confess that the guns were well served. The gun* 
ners laying them for a particular turning in the 
road, mowed down some two or three out of each 
company as it came up, and caused us to suffer no 
inconsiderable loss long before we arrived v 
e of musketry. 
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As soon as we had passed this perilous spot, we 
abandoned the main road, and turning into an 
open green field on the right, we wheeled into line. 
In front of us was a thick wood, for the possession 
of which our people and the French were warmly 
struggling. On our side, it was garrisoned by a 
battalion of Portuguese, and a couple of British 
regiments, and it was assaulted by a perfect swarm 
of French tirailleurs ; but neither did the latter 
succeed in driving their opponents through it, nor 
could the former deliver themselves from the an- 
noyance of continual assaults. It was peculiarly 
the business of the corps to which I belonged, to 
give support to the defenders of that wood ; for 
which purpose, company after company was sent 
forward; as a fresh supply of men became from 
time to time necessary ; whilst two other corps, 
continuing steadily in line, prepared to use the 
bayonet with e£Pect, in case our efforts to maintain 
our ground should prove unavailing. 

Even the unwarlike reader will probably under- 
stand me, when I say, that the feelings of a man 
hurried into battle, as we were to-day, are totally 
different from those of the same man who goes 
gradually, and as it were preparedly into danger. 
We had dreamed of nothing less than a general 
action this morning ; and we found ourselves bear- 
ing the brunt of it, before we could very well 
make up our minds as to the proximity of an ene- 
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my. Every thing was accordingly done, every 
word spoken, and every movement made, tinder 
the influence of that species of excitement, which 
absolately shuts out oil ideas, except those which 
spring from the circumstances immediately about 
you ; I mean an apprehension lest your own men 
sliall give way, and an inexpressible eagerness to 
close witli your adversary. Nor were sundry op- 
portunities wanting, of gratifying the last of theaa 
desires. We fought, at least where I was station- 
ed, in a thick wood ; and more than once it occur- 
red, that we fought hand to hand. 

Aflairs had continued in tliis state tUl about threa 
n the afternoon ; when the enemy, as if weary 
with their fruitless efforts, began to slacken in 
their exertions, and gradually to fall hack. Not 
very far from the spot where I was posted, stood 
a chateau, the property of the Mayor of Biaritx ; 
for the occupation of which the Frencli had made, 
dnring the morning, several desperate, hut una- 
vailing efforts. Towards it, as soon as the firing 
began to wax faint. Sir John Hope, attended by 
three or four aides-de-camp and a few orderly 
dragoons, made his way. He had already mount- 
ed to an upper room, for the purpose of observing 
from thence the enemy's proceedings ; his staff and 
orderlies were lounging about the conrt-yard, and 
the few skirmishers which lined the hedge in front 
^Trere lying down to rest, when a mass of Frenc 
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infftntrjT} "vrliieh had formed in a hollow road a lit- 
tle to the left, dashed forward. The movement 
was so rapid, and the force employed so great, that 
all opposition on the part of the few British troops 
then lip, was overcome ; the house was surrrounded. 
Instantly a cry was raised, << Save the general, Save 
the general V* and a rush was made from all quar- 
ters towards the chateau ; hut our assistance was 
unnecessary. Sir John, seeing what had happened, 
threw himself upon his horse, and at the head of 
his mounted attendants charged from the door* 
way of the court-yard. He received, indeed, no 
fewer than three musket-halls through his hat, and 
bis horse was so severely wounded? that its strength 
served only to carry him to a place of safety ; hut 
the charge was decisive. Many of the French 
were sahred, and the little party escaped — and now 
the fight was renewed on all sides with desperate 
resolution. Again and again the enemy pressed 
forward to empty the wood of its defenders and to 
secure the high-road, hut all their efforts failed ; 
and when the approach of darkness compelled the 
c^>mhatants to separate, the two armies occupied 
almost the same ground which they had occupied 
when the fighting hegan. 

It were vain for me to attempt any description of 
the scene which now took place. So vigorous had 

been the last attack, and so .determined our resist- 

»2 
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ance, that when daylight disappeared, the French 
and allied troops found themselves completely mix- 
ed together. Instead of the roar of musketry, my 
ears were accordingly saluted by shouts and ex- 
clamations, delivered in almost every European 
tongue. French, English, German, Dutch, Spa- 
niards, Portuguese,— the natives, in short, of al- 
most every kingdom were here ; and as each calU 
ed out in his own language, as loud as he could 
bawl, for the purpose of discovering his comrades, 
and giving evidence of his own situation, a jargon 
was produced, such as no man has probably listen- 
ed to before, unless we except the artificers em- 
ployed of yore in the erection of Babel. So com« 
plete, indeed, was the confusion, that neither the 
one party nor the other made the slightest attempt 
to avail itself of it for military purposes ; on the 
contrary^ we were each of us heartily glad to get 
rid of our troublesome neighbours, and not a little 
pleased when order became so far restored, as to 
permit our taking up a definite position for the night. 
The enemy having gradually collected their scat- 
tered battalions, retired to the hollow way from 
which they last emerged. On our part, no move* 
ment of importance was made; except that the 
corps to which I belonged, leaving its original gar- 
rison to watch the wood during the hours of dark- 
ness, fell back as far as the green field, or rather 
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common, where we had left the rest of the brigade. 
Here, with numbers considerably diminished, we 
drew up in line ; when, the arms being piled, we 
followed the example ofour companions, and light- 
ed large fires, round which men and officers indis- 
criminately crowded, iu groups more or less nu- 
merous, according as each fire was capable of af- 
fording to them warmth. 

I do not recollect to have witnessed, during the 
whole course of my military career, a more strik- 
ing warlike spectacle than that which was now.be- 
fore me. Besides my own corps, three battalions 
of infantry lay stretched in a single green field 
round their watch-fires, amounting in all to about 
an hundred. Immediately behind them stood their 
arms, piled up iu regular order, and glancing in 
the flames, which threw a dark red light across the 
common, upon the bare branches beyond ; about 
twenty yards in rear, two regiments of cavalry 
were similarly disposed of, their horses being pi- 
queted in line, and the men seated or lying on the 
ground. Looking farther back again, and towards 
the opposite side of the road, the fires of the whole 
of the fifth and first divisions met the eye ; dark- 
ened ever and anon, as the soldiers passed between 
them, or a heap of wood was cast on to feed their 
brightness. By the light of these fires, I could 
farther perceive, that the road itself was thronged 
with artillery and tumbrils ; whilst the glaring at« 



mosplwre above the wood showed that it too * 
^1y tenanted, and that ita ocoupants werei like 
oaraelveB, reposing irt an attitude of watchfulness. 
Tfl complete the picture, the night chanced to be 
uncommonly dark. Neither moon nor stars were 
out, and though no rain fell, a considerable fog 
was in the air, which, hindering the flames from 
ascending beyond a certain height, caused them to 
shed a stronger colouring upon the surrounding 
objects. Tlien the knowledge that the enemy waa 
at hand, an<l that we only waited for the dawn of 
to-morrow, to renew the combat ; the whole of 
these circumstancp« combined, gave so deep an 
interest to our situation, that it was long ere 1 wan 
able to follow the example of my comrades, and 
lie down. Fatigue, however, at length prevailed 
over enthusiasm ; and having heartily partakei 
the meal which our faithfnl Francisco brought 
1 wrapped my cloak about me, and taking my 
tion, like the rest, with my feet towards the fire, 
I soou fell fast asleep. 

It was still perfectly dark when the general stir 
among the troops put an end to my repose. The- 
intantiy stood to their arms ; the cavalry moaat- 
ed their horses ; the artilJery-raen were at tbeii* 
guns with lighted matches ; all in the space of one 
minute ; nor was a single word uttered by any man 
beyond what was absolutely requisite in issuii^ 
orders. Early as it was, however, our fires bad 
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1»t consomed themselves; they had become 4nU 
and red, and they threw not out heat enough to 
keep our blood greatly above the freezing point ; 
but we bore the intense cold with exemplary pftt 
Uence, in the full assurance of warm work as soon 
as daylight should appear. Nor is there any hour 
in the fonr-and twenty, as every out-side traveller 
by m stage-coach must know, so fruitful in intense 
cold, as that which immediately precedes the dawn. 
To«day, too, it chanced to freeze, with a cutting 
wind directly in our faces ; nevertheless, our cour- 
age was high, and we counted the moments im- 
patiently as they passed, not so much from a sense 
of our present uncomfortable situation, as from an 
eager desire to rene^ the battle. 

Day dawned at length, but the enemy made no 
movement. They were before us, as thpy had been 
all night, in countless numbers; but, like our* 
selves, they stood quietly in their ranks, as if they 
expected to be attacked, rather than to attack. For 
nearly two hours both armies pontinued stationary^ 
till Lord Wellington coming up, ordered three 
Portuguese battalions to advance, with no other 
design than to bring* matters to a crisis. Nor did 
this movement fail to lead the enemy into a re- 
newal of offensive operations. The Portuguese bri- 
gade was gallantly met, and, after a good deal, of 
^ring, sepulsed ; and the repulse of it was fpUo^iir- 
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ed by a determined assault upon such of our corps 
as defended the road, and occupied the wood. 

Nothing can be more spirited or impetaous than 
tlie first attack of French troops. They come on, 
for a while slowly, and in silence ; till, having 
reached within a hondred yards or two of the point 
to be assailed, they raise a loud but discordant yell, 
and rush forward. The advance of their columns 
is, moreover, covered by a perfect cloud of tirail- 
leurs, who press on, apparently in utter confusion, 
but with every demonstration of courage ; who fire 
irregularly, it is true, but with great rapidity and 
precision ; and who ajre as much at home in the art 
of availing themselves of every species of cover as 
any light troops in the world. The ardour of the 
French is, however, admirably opposed by the cool- 
ness and undaunted deportment of Britons. On 
the present occasion, for instance, our people met 
their assailants exactly as if the whole a£Pair had 
been a piece of acting, no man quitting his ground, 
but each deliberately waiting till the word of com- 
mand was given, and then discharging his piece* 
Every e£Port of Marshal Soult to possess himself of 
the mayor's house, and of the enclosure and wood 
about it, accordingly proved fruitless ; and hence 
his formidable column, which covered the high- 
road as far as the eye could reach, was, per force, 
obliged to halt, and to remain idle. 
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Matters continued in this state till towards noon, 
and yet a comparatively trifling number of our 
troops were engaged. The entire brigade to which 
I belonged, the brigade of light cavalry, as well as 
the greater proportion of the first division, had been 
mere spectators of the valour of others ; when the 
enemy, as if worn out with fatigue, and disheart- 
ened by repeated failures, suddenly began to retire. 
His column of infantry having moved to the rear, 
till some rising ground in a great degree concealed 
it, seemed to disperse ; his guns were withdrawn, 
and his skirmishers falling back, left our advanced 
corps in possession of the disputed post. A retreat, 
indeed, appeared to have fairly commenced ; and 
to many it was matter of surprise that no pursuit 
was on our side instituted* But our general, by 
keeping his soldiers steady in their places, showed 
that he was quite aware of his adversary's inten- 
tions ; and that he was a far better judge of the 
measures which it behoved him to adopt, than any 
of the numerous critics who presumed to pass cen- 
sure upon him. The whole of this movement was 
no other than a manoeuvre on the part of the French 
Marshal, to draw our troops from their position, 
and to enfeeble the centre of our line, by causing 
the left to be too far advanced ; but, though skil- 
fully executed, it proved of no avail, thanks to the 
superior sagacity of Lord Wellington. Instead of 
being harassed by any useless change of ground. 
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WB were commanded to take advantage of the tem- 
porary trace, by cooking our dinners ; a measure 
which the long fast of many of the soldiers, parti- 
cularly 'of the Portuguese, who had eaten nothing 
during the whole of yesterday, rendered peculiarly 
desirable^ 

In a moment numerous fires were again lighted, 
9nd half of the men in each regiment, disencum- 
bering themselves of their accoutrements, set to 
work, felling wood, boiling kettles, and preparing 
food for their comrades. In the meanwhile six or 
eight spring- waggons arriving, such of the wound- 
ed as were unable to crawl to the rear were collect* 
ed from the various spots where they lay mingled 
with the dead, and lifted into them, with as much 
care as circumstances would permit. It was a sad 
spectacle this. The shrieks and groans of many 
of these poor fellows sounded horribly in oqr ears ; 
whilst the absolute silence of the rest was not less 
appalling, inasmuch as it gave but too much rea- 
son to believe, that they were removed from the 
field only to die in the waggons. Nor were the 
muleteers, and other followers of -the camp, idle. 
These harpies, spreading themselves in vast num- 
bers over the face of the country, stripped and 
plundered the dead in an incredibly short space of 
time I and they were, withal, so skilful in their 
vocation, that they rarely afforded an opportunity 
of detecting th^m in the act. Nothipg, indeed, has 
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ever astonished me more, than the celerity with 
which these hody-strippers execute their task. A 
man ^eJIs by your side, and the very next moment, 
if you chance to look round, he is as naked as he 
was when he came into the world, without yonr 
being able so much as to guess by whom his gar- 
ments have been taken. 

Whilst all these persons were engaged in their 
yarious occupations, I wandered towards the ftt)nt, 
for the purpose of examining, in a moment of cool- 
ness, the nature of the ground on which we bad 
yesterday fought. It was literally covered with the 
carcasses of men and horses. Round the mayor's 
house, in particular, they lay in clusters, and not 
a few of the Frenchmen bore marks of having 
fallen by the sabre. One man, in particular, I 
observed, whose head was cloven asunder, the 
sword of his adversary having fairly divided it as 
fw as the eyes ; whilst another lay upon his back, 
with his face absolutely split into two parts, across 
the line of the nose. The great majority had, how- 
ever, been shot ; and they were mixed indiscri- 
minately together, English and French, as if each 
had been cut o£P by the hand of his next neigh- 
bour. 

I was not, however, so fully occupied in con- 
templating the dead, but that I cast various an^* 
xious glances towards the living ; nor was ground 
of anxiety wantingv The enemy had, indeed, fsil-> 
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len back ; neither did he show any colnmn upon 
the road, nor any masses in the woods. But I 
observed his men crossing the high-road towards 
our right by twos and threes at a time, as if some 
formation were going on which he desired might 
escape notice. Nor was the cir(5umstance lost upon 
my companions : " We shall have it again pre- 
sently/' said a veteran serjeant who stood near 
nde ; and the prediction was hardly uttered when 
it was fulfilled. As if they had risen from beneath 
the earth, two ponderous masses of infantry, cov- 
ered by the fire of twelve pieces of cannon, rush- 
ed forward ; one, a little to the right of where I 
was, and the other, upon the church and vil- 
lage of Arcanques ; and such was the fury of their 
attack, that, for the instant, they carried every 
thing before them. A Portuguese corps, which 
occupied the former of those parts, was broken, 
and gave way ; a British regiment, stationed to 
support them, followed their example ; and now, 
for the first time since the battle began; the head 
of a French column showed itself upon the com- 
mon. 

In the meanwhile, all was hurry and bustle in 
the rear. The plunderers, taking to their heels, 
fled in all directions ; the waggons with the wound- 
ed set oiF at a pace by no means the most mode- 
rate, or the least likely to jolt those who filled 
them ; our people casting their half-dressed pro- 
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visions into the fire> backled on their accoutre- 
ments, and took their stations ; whilst the artil- 
lery, which had begun to retire, came up again, at 
a hand gallop, to the front. Two squadrons of 
cavalry we^e next ordered out, partly to stop the 
fngitives in their flight, and partly to check a body 
of the enemy, which, at this moment, appeared 
upon the main road; and I must say, that our 
troopers executed both of these orders with great 
effect. Every man whom they met, no matter 
whether an English or a Portuguese soldier, they 
drove back, beating him with the flats of their 
swords over the head and shoulders; and then, 
suddenly rushing past a projecting copse which 
concealed their motions, they spread death and 
dismay among the French infantry. But we had 
not much time given to watch the operations of 
others. We were ourselves in line in a moment, 
and adrancing to the charge. 

It was a tremendous and an overwhelming rush. 
The enemy stood nobly, and fought with desperate 
resolution, but we bore them back, as I have seen 
one bull borne back by another, into the wood. 
/And then again began the same ceaseless roar of 
musketry which had sounded in our ears last even- 
ing; whilst four or five pieces of cannon sent 
showers of grape and cannister amongst us, which, 
but for the shelter affbrded by the trees, must 
have swept us all into eternity. 
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As soon as we were fairly in the wood, our com- 
paet order was, in spite of every effort, lost. We 
fotighty however, with the same spirit as beforOy 
in detached parties, and pressed the enemy on all 
hands, who became as much divided as ourselves, 
-«»^ll not only was the ground recovered which 
had at first been abandoned, but we were consi- 
derably in advance of our original position. Nor 
was it practicable, even then, to check the ardour 
of the men. As fast as the enemy retired, our 
soldiers pushed on, till, at length, we found our- 
selves on the margin of a little lake, round the ex« 
tremity of which the French were flying in great 
confusion. Such a sight added fuel to the fire of 
our eagerness ; and we pursued in a state of little 
less confusion than that which prevailed among the 
fugitives. 

We had already reached the farther end of the 
lake, and were in hot and heedless chase of a cou- 
ple of field-pieces, when a cry was suddenly raised 
of " The cavalry ! the cavalry 1" Several troops of 
French dragoons were advancing. Their horses 
were already in speed, — there was no time to col- 
lect or form a square ; so we threw ourselves as 
we best could into compact circles, and stood to 
receive them. They came on with the noise of 
tbunder; one circle wavered — some of the men 
abandoned their ranks— <-the cavalry rode through 
it in an instant. That in which I was stood more 
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We permitted tlieni to approach, till \ 
l^reasta uf the horses almost touchy* our bayoQj 
when a clnsc and n-ell-direcled volley was pas 
in, and uumbers tell beneath it. But we I 
tliat we had iio bositiess to remain where we w 
Having, therefore, repelled this cliarge, we elon 
retraced our steps, tlie cavalry hovering aroand g 
as we retired, till we had gained, once more, the 
akolter of the wood, and were safe from farther mo- 
lestation. There we stood fast, till a bngle sound- 
ing the recall, warned us to retire still farther, and 
we again united ourselves with the rest of the bri- 
gade. 

Thq attack upon our post being thus defeated, 
we were commanded to lie down in a ditch, for 
the purpose of sheltering ourselves against a heavy 
cannonade with which the enemy still entertained 
us. A couple of brigades were, nt the same time, 
inarched towards the right, to support the light 
division, which had been very sorely pressed in 
its position of Arcanques. The French column 
had come on at a moment when a regiment of 
ca^adores, which held the church, were in the aa 
of cleaning their rifles, and hence one-half of 
the troops were virtually unarmed. But, though 
driven through the village and gardens, our peo- 
ple m:dntained themselves in the church, and 
Mw liaing gronnd on which it stood; nor did 
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the French succeed in making any lasting im- 
pression on that point. The loss, however, had 
on our part been so great, and the enemy still 
continued his exertions with so much ardour, that 
it was deemed requisite to send fresh regiments 
to relieve those which had been so long engaged ; 
and hence five or six battalions were withdrawn 
from our rear, and the post which they had hither- 
to assisted in maintaining was left entirely to our 
protection. 

Whether it wa9 the intention of Soult to cause 
this movement, or whether he only hoped to avail 
himself of it, as soon as it had been made, I know 
not ; but just as the bayonets of our detached troops 
began to glitter in the wood behind Arcanques, 
another most determined charge was made upon 
the corps in our immediate front. This corps was 
not only weak in point of numbers, but was abso- 
lutely worn out with hard fighting and want of 
food. It gave way almost immediately. Again 
the French were upon us ; again we were hotly 
engaged, and, as it appeared to me, with a still 
denser and more numerous division than any 
which had yet attacked us. The wood and the 
mayor's house were now both of them carried — 
the French came on with loud shouts and great 
couragor— our Portuguese allies fsdrly fled the 
field — one vr two British regiments were over- 
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powered ; and even we, whose ranks had hitherto 
been preserved, began to waver, when Lord Wel- 
lington himself rode up. The effect was electrical. 
<< You must keep your ground, my lads," cried he ; 
<< there is nothing behind you. — Charge ! Charge I " 
Instantly a shout was raised. Many fugitives, 
who had lost their own corps, threw themselves 
into line upon our flank ; we poured in but one 
volley, and then rushed on with the bayonet. The 
enemy would not stand it ; their ranks were bro- 
ken, and they fled in utter confusion. We follow- 
ed them without giving them a moment to recover 
from their panic ; and having suffeied hardly any 
loss in killed and wounded, we once more took 
possession of the chateau and the thicket. This 
was the last effort on either side, darkness having 
already set in ; and hence we found ourselves for 
the second time, at the close of the day of carnage 
and fatigue, occupying exactly the spot of ground 
which we had occupied when that day began. 
The same wild and outlandish tumult ensued; 
men of all countries bawling and hollowing to 
each other, and the same arrangements of lighting 
firesi and lying down to sleep ai*ound them, were 
entered into by the weary combatants. The corps 
to which I belonged was, indeed, turned about 
a quarter of a mile to the right, where the charge 
of the outposts was committed to it ; and those 
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who had hitherto kept them being called in, were 
permitted to repose more securely in the rear. 
But with this exception, every thing which had 
been done during the night before was repeated ; 
and such as were not actually employed on piquet, 
slept soundly beside their watch-fires. 



CHAPTER XHI. 



A DnvUIingness to interrupt my m 
) of the sanguinary operations of this day, 
hare omitted to iiotic;c an event, perhaps more im- 
portant in its general consequences, than even the 
mccfissfiJ resistance of one British corps to the 
attack of almogt the whole French army. The 
reader, will, no doubt, recollect, that at the period 
of time respecting which 1 am now writing, the 
ritrious states of Germany which had lain so lung 
under th& French yoke, were beginning once i 
to assert their independence, — many, indeed, 
taken up arms against the common enemy. 
battle of Leipsic had been fought ; t)ie Confedi 
tion of the Rhine was dissolved ; Holland and 
Netherlands were, in a great measure, restored to 
th^ir legitimate sovereign, and all in rear of the 
allied line, extending from iluningen to the Low 
Countries, was free. Attached to the army of 
Marshal Soult were several brigades of German 
»nd Dutch troops, from whom the intelligence of. 
the real state of their respective countries 
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not be concealed. Of these, about four tboasaftr 
men, through the instnuuentality of their coai- 
manding officers, had for some time back been in 
secret conununicution with Lord Wellington. All, 
indeed, which was wanting to withdraw them from 
the ranks of the enemy, wae a convenient o[^r- 
tonity to desert ; and againgt tliis the French ge- 
neral appeared Btudiously to strive. One brigade 
he had aJreodj' sent to the rear on suspicion, and 
he had tlirown out various hints that the rest muflt 
speedily follow ; nor can it be doubted, that these 
hints woidd have been atited upon, but for the 
events of the three lost days. The extreme fatigoo 
of his French battalions compelled him to assign 
the advanced station, this morning, to a c«rpt tyf 
Gtermans, who had no sooner taken np tbeir 
ground, than they proposed to carry into execution 
a plan which their officers hod long matured. Col- 
lecting their baggage, and carrying with them their 
aims, ammunition, and accontremente, they moreh- 
ed in regular order within our lines, and were iji- 
stantly shipped, as they had ])reviously desired, for 
their own country. Thus, independently of liis 
loss in killed and wounded, wluch, on the most 
moderate computation, could not amount to lee^ 
during the late operations, than four thousand a 
Soult found his army weakened by the deserti 
of fifteen hundred or two thousmid vetenii;! 
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' The Germans had taken up tlie grround in onr 
inunediaiR front aoon after dark on the evening ot' 
the 10th ; but tliey were not prepared to abaadon 
the CBMse of Napoleon at the JnstauL Megseng;ers 
were, however, sent in that night, to prepare oni- 
gfnersl for what was to take place on the morrow, 
«nd so to hinder the deserting column from being 
fii«d on by our out-posts. Ail was fully arranged. 
Jogt before the Portuguese brigade advanced, the 
advance of which brought on the renewal of hos- 
tiiitieH, the German corps began its roaroh ; and 
it was welcomed with cheers by its new allies, who 
were under arms to receive it. To us it was truly 
an animating spectacle, and it, doubtless, caused 
not only annoyance and rage, but alarm and de- 
(^Ondency, among the ranks of the enemy. But 
to return to my own personal narrative. 

The night of the Uth was spent, as tliat of the 
tOth hod been spent, round nur fires, and in the 
open air. A supply of beef, biscnit, and mm, had, 
however, heen issued out ; and the foiiuer being 
trroiled over the coals, a subT^t^ntial supper effec- 
tnally recruited the strtngtb of those who were 
really b1^gin^ing to faint irom absolute inanition. 
TlieD, the grog being passed round, and pipes and 
cigars lighted, we lay not down to sleep, till many 
a rude juke hud been bandied about, and many a 
aeny catch chanted. Not that we were altogt 
r insensible to more grave and melancholy fi 



lur ranks were a good deal thianed ; 
' beloved companions many had fallen ; and I 
t truly when I say, tliat we lamented their 
;vea in the midst of our mirth. But a state 
f warfare is produutivo, and necessarily produc- 
te, of more coneunimate selfishness than any other 
I into which man is liable to be thrown ; 
rjfnd hence, e^ccept some bosom friend have perish- 
{< -oA, such as Grey was to me, and I to him, it must 
tijbe confessed that soldiers think less of the dead 
I Jt|ian of the living. KacL man, indeed, is, (shaU I 
I fi^a it ?) too happy to find himself unscathed, to 
) many &uitless expressions of sorrow i^ou 
' Jihose whose &te has been different. 

The dawn of the 12th found us, as the dawn o£ 
tlie preceding day had done, under arras. Just be* 
fore day broke, the battalion, leaving two compa- 
nies to act as skirmishers, fell back to the rear of 
a, thin hedge-row, for the purpose of keeping an 
I open stubble £eld in its front, in case the enemy 
aliould attack. By this means we hoped to throw 
r fii-e with the better effect, as they moved 
long this coverlesa ground, whilst, a clear space 
ing before us, our charge, which must of course 
fallow, would be the more decisive. But the eqe- 
tay gave us no opportunity of carrying these plans 
[pto execution. 

The French army was still before us in inuneuse ^ 
Anmhers; but it remained perfectly quiet. 



r elapsed without any moreme 
mode on pither side, till about eight in tl 
ing, his c^olumu, which occupied the mRin road, I 
gun to reti'Ognide. An ^English officer of artille) 
Beeing this, as if determined that the retreat sh 
not he altogether hloodleas, fired the two | 
which he commanded, I believe, witliout any o 
ders being given. Whether these shots iiritatM 
the Marshal, or whether he was anxious to deceit 
ns into a belief of fresh hostilities on hi 
know not ; but they were immediately answered^ 
Tlie colinnn halted, laced about, and made a shorf | 
of advancing. The piquets came on, and a gooci 1 
deal of skinnishing ensued ; but no decided attacV \ 
Tras made, though enough was done to keep oup i 
uttention awake. About noon, however, even i 
fillug ceased, and a sort of pause in hostilities 

Let me take advantage of this pause, to deacriM 
the relative positions of the tn'o armies, i 
li^iet, as my circumscribed opportunities enableJ 
ibe to judge of them. 

The extreme left of the British, and consequent 
ly the extreme right of the French army, rested 
upon the sea. Between the high road and the si 
however, lay a email lake, measiu'ing perhaps 
mile in circumference, the gnmnil beyond whid 
was so rugged and so enclosed, that only a 
companies were left to guard it. On it no militai 
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I took place. Perhaps, then, I m 
e intelligibly if I say, that the left of hut army, 
d the right of that of the enemy, rested upon tlie 
Wee. The main road, which was one key of ©nr 
position, ran along the smumit of the high bank 
above the lake. It was winding, but as nearly 

I level as high roads generally are. To defend it, a 
kttery of three gmis had been thrown np a little 
^ray to the left, where an inclination of the lake 
|t«nnitted, and where the whole of a long sweep 
tfras completely commanded. On the right of the 
boad, again, was the mayor's house, with its ont' 
%tuldinga, gardens, and thick plantations ; for the 
possession of which so much blood had been sbed. 
So fer, however, the gronnd was perfectly even ; 
that is t« say, neither the French nor we poBsess- 
ed the advantage of an acclivity ; nor could either 
side boast of superior cover from wood. But about 

^miuket-shot ironi the mayor's house, the case was 
^Ferent, and the general face of the country un- 
tn'weat a change. 
In the quarter of which I have last spoken, atLd 
where, indeed, my own corps was tliis morning 
stationed, the French and English divisions were 
separated from one another by n ravine. The 
ground occupied by the enemy was, perhaps, high- 
er than that on which we stood ; but then on our 
Bide we were better supplied witli thickets ; and 
rvhad the contrary been the case, there was ascent 



'"•nfficieat to gire a decided advantage to the de- 
fenders ovc^r the assailants. In both lined one or 
two farm-houses sUiod conveniently enough as 
..posts of defence ; and, oo the eide of the enemy, a 
,! iWilderness of fime-hushes covered the face of the 

This ravine, after nmiiing in a straight direc- 
iltion about three or four hundred yards, wound 
'ibnvards npon the French liiil, so as to place the 
I church of Arcanqnea rather in front of our station 
titiian the uontrary. That building stood, however, 
- ti^n a detached eminence. It was completely 
anrronnded by ravines except in the rear, where 
it eloped gradually down into a woody plain. Be- 
yond Arcanques, it was not possible for me to 
make any accnrate observations ; but, as far as I 
-OOuld judge, tbo country iq>peared flat, with the 
same sort of inequalities occurring in it as those 
already described. There was, however, a great 
deal of wood scattered here and there, whilst seve- 
ral villages, some in the possession of the French, 
-md others in our possession, could be descried. 
On the whole, neither position could be pronoun- 
ced groatty superior in natnrul strength to the 
other; nor, perhaps, would onre at least liave 
caoght an eye less acut« in these matters, than his 
who selected it for his winter line. 

I have said, that a good deal of unconnected 
firing having been kept up till about noon, » so- 
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in pause ensued througlioitt the whole line. 1 

thst Mamhal 8uult had yvt resig^ied all hope of 

f ttn^g onr left, aiid »o gaining the commaud of 

the road by wbicli our supplies were bronght np ; 

hut he appeared eatisfied that ahaolute force woidd 

sot secure his object, and hence he hetook himself 

to manceuTTing. Of the varions changes of grotind 

which now took place among the different dirisiotiB 

of botli Rrniies, it is Tain for me to attempt anjr 

minute description: Wltat I myself beheld, how- 

I iKrer, may be repeated ; though it will convey but 

I ft feeble idea of the mt^ificent operations of these 

two mighty gamesters. 

We had stood, or rather lain^ ijuietly behind a 
hedge about half an hour, when the arrii-al of a 
group of horsemen, on the brow of the French lull, 
attracted our attention. It was Boult and his staff. 
The Marshal dismounted, leant his telescope orer 
the saddle of hiB horse, and swept onr line. Wiile 
he was thus employed, l4ord Wellington, followed 
by abont twenty aides-de-camp and orderlies, rode 
up. The gloss of our General was instantly tam- 
ed upon his adyersary, and the two commanders- 
in-chief gazed at each other for several seconds. 
Now a mounted Frenchman rode to the rear of his 
group at full speed ; whilst Lord Wellington flew, 
as fast as his horse could gallop, towards Arcaik- 
ques ; and for about a quarter of an hour all V 
B4till. 
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. Soiilt liad departed in tlie eame dircclion with 
IiOrd Wellington ; and we were wondpriug w)ial 
was to follow, when the head of a French column 
suddcidy showed itself oa the high ground oppo- 
site to Arcanques. An attack was of course ex- 
pected, — but no such thing. As if the two co- 
Ibduis had agreed to reach their ground at tlie 
same instant, the enemy had liardly appeared, when 
the wood, in rear of Arcanques, glittered with 
the liayoneta of the seventh division. Again Sonlt 
shoved himself on the ridge opposite, but a good 
deal farther to the right, gazing, as if with deep 
anxiety, upon the advance of these troops. His 
plan was anticipated ; and his newly-formed column 
melted gradually away. 

" Wliere neitt r" thought I ; but no great time 
was spent in wondering. The same, or another 
mass, speedily crowned the hill opposite ; and, at 
the same moment, two or three brigades of fresh 
troops were in our rear. Once more the enemy 
withdrew. Thus tlie whole hours of light were 
spent, the beads of columns appearing and disap- 
pearing at different points ; and both armies were 
guided as the pieces upon a chess-board are guided, 
when two skilM aad tolerably equal players are 
_.<^osed. Darkness, atlength, beginning to set in, 
ran end was put to the manteuvriug ; and we agun 
e preparations to spend the night as comfort- 
a circumstances would permit. 
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fell to my lot tliis cveniug' to monnt piqnet. 
uou as the night had fairly commenced, I put 
}\i at the head of the body of men which was as- 
>UHgned to me, and moved down to the bottom of the 
ravine which I have alreaily mentioned as dividing 
the two armies. Thei-e our watch-fire was light- 
ed, and there the main body of the piquet look its 
ground ; whilst the sentineLj were posted a little 
on the rise of the opposite hill. The Frencli, on 
the other hand, stationed their out-posts on the 
summit, and placed their sentiies opposite to ours, 
ut a distance of perhaps tliirty paces. Thus each 
at the mercy of the other ; but both Eng- 
lish and French sentinels were too well trained in 
ithe school of modern warfare, to dream of violat- 
ing the sanctity which is happily thrown around 
them. 

It will be readily imagined that this waa to me 
A night (if peculiarly high exuitement. My friend 
Grey was with me, so 'the time passed cheetfully 
enough, but it was wholly sleepless. We took it 
by turns to visit om- sentinels every half hour, who 
again were relieved, as sentinels generally are, each 
at the expiration of a two-liours' watch ; and thus, 
by going our romids, and examining the state of 
the men previous to their proceeding to their posts, 
all iaulination to repose was dispelled. The pri- 
vates, indeed, on whose shoulders no responsibility 
rested, lay down, with their firelocks beside them. 
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wuA slept s but we eat by our fire, smoking and 
conversing, whenever an opi)ortunity of sitting was 
granteft All, liowever, passed quietly off. Eixcept 
the voices of our ovm and the enemy's sentries', 
who challenged us as we approached, no sound 
could be heard in the front ; nor did any event 
occur worthy of notice, till midnight had long 
past. 

It might be, perhaps, about two in the morning 
of the 13th, when a sentinel, whose post I visited, 
infbrmod nie, that Ite liad heard a more than usual 
fltir in the Frenuh hacs about ten minutes before, 
iWid had seen a blue-light thrown up. " Have any 

liefg taken place among them lately?" said I. — 

Yes, sir," replied the soldier ; " a relief haa just 
ow." — " We must reconnoitre," rejoined I ; 
and BO saying, I stooped down, and, in a creeping 
attitude, iq>proached the enemy's vidett«9. One 
stood directly before me. Though it was very dark, 
I could distinguish his cap and firelock ; so I crept 
back again, satisfied that all was quiet. 

In half an hour after I visited the same man. 
" Has anything occurred since ?" asked I. " No, 
sir," was the answer ; " all is perfectly quiet." Re- 
peating my experiment, I found the French senti- 
nel still stationary, and I was again satisfied. The 
same thing occurred at each successive visitation, 
till about four in the morning. At tliat hour, ray 
'Own sentinel stated that he liad heard no relief 
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since he came on duty, neither had the man who 
was behind heard any. Upon this I returned to 
consult with Grey ; when it was agreed between us 
that a patrol should go forward and ascertain at 
once how matters stood. Taking with me four men, 
I again crept up the hilL The vidette was still 
there ; we approiEidbed ; he continued silent and 
motionless. We ran up to him, — ^it was a bush, 
with a soldier's cap placed iq>en the top of it, and 
a musket leaning against itr The en^ny were gone. - * 
Not a Testige of them remained, •xcept their ftres, 
on whidi a quantity of fuel had lately been^eap^ ' ^ 
ed. Of course, we tninsmitled to the rear, withoul^ ''^^ 
delay, int^igence of all that had occurred ; whdi • * 
a general recognizance being made along the ihmt >^' 
of the whole left, it was found tiiat Soult had with* ' 
drawn, and |hat he had carried off with him, not 
only his an^ery and baggage, but all his woimd*- 
ed. We gave him ample credit for the adroilneM 
with which his retreat had been condMtedi 
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For about two lioura after day-break, no more- 
ment whatever was made on tiie left of the army. 
Parties of cavahy and light infantry were, indeed, 
from time to time Bent forward, for the purpose of 
guarding against a sudden return of tlie enemy's 
coliunus ; hut the main body kept its ground as it 
had done the day before, and the Rtatlons of the 
out-poets were not altered. About nine o'clock in 
th« morning, however, a few changes occurred. 
My piquet, for example, marched a little to the 
right, and relieved a body of Brunswickers, which 
occupied a farm-house near the point where the 
ravine wound inwards upon the enemy's position ; 
and this body, together with several other batta- 
lions, proceeded at u quick pace towards the station 
of General Hill's coi'ps. The indefatigable Sonlt, 
it appeared, had withdrawn his forces from before 
us, only to carry them against the opposite flank. 
The whole of the night of the 12th was spent in 
filing his battalions through the entrenched camp ; 
and by day-break on the 13th, he showed himself 




B force npon the right of the army. But Sir Row^ 
land was prepared for hjm. His own division kept 
the enemy in iiill play, till reinforcements arrived, 
when a decided attack was made ; and the French, 
kWom out with the exertions of the four preceding 
I totally defeated. They escaped with 
^, difficulty within their fortified lines, leaving five 
tbonsand men upon the field. 

But 1 must not presume to intrude npon the 
province of the historian ; let me therefore retnm 
to myself, and my own little party. 

The house of which we now took possession ex- 
hibited very unequivocal symptoms of having been 
the arena of sundry desperate conflicts. The walls 
were everywhere perforated with cannon-shot ; the 
doors and windows were torn to pieces ; a shell or 
two bad fidlen through the roof, and, bursting in 
the rooms on the ground floor, had not only brought 
the whole of the ceiling down, hut hod set fire to 
the wood-work. The fire liad, indeed, been esctin- 
guiahed; but it left its vsaal traces of blackened 
timbers and charred boarding. Several dead bodies 
lay in the Tarious apartments, and thejittle garden 
w»a strewed with them. These we, of course, pro- 
ceeded to bury ; hut there were numbers concealed 
II by the bushes on the bill-siile beyond, on which 
p«0 sepulture could be bestowed, and which, as af- 
L^erwards appeared, were left to fiu-nish food for the 
« and vultures. Then the smell, which hung 
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it only about the ulterior, but the exterior of the 
cottage, iras shocking. Not that the dead had as 
yet begun to putrefy ; for, though Bonie of them 
had lain for a uouple of days exposed to the in- 
flaence of the attnosphere, the weathor was far too 
oold to permit the process of decomposition to eom- 
menoe; but the odonr. even of an ordinary field of 
battle, is extremeJiy disagreeable. I can compai'e 
h to nothing more aptly than the interior of n 
bntcher'n sltnighter-house, soon aftee he may have 
billed his sheep or oxen for the market. Mere that 
•peciea of perfume was peculiarly powerAil ; and 
it was not the less unpleasant, that the smell of 
burning was mixed with it. 

Having remained at this post till sunset, I and 
ray party wei'n relieved, and fell back to join the 
regiment. We found it huddled into a single cot- 
tage, which stood at one extremity of tlie green 
field, where we had halted only yesterday, to bring 
the enemy fairly to the bayonet. Of com-se our 
^•ocommodations were none of the best ; officersand 
indeed, laid themselves down indiscriminately 
upon the earthen floor, and heartily glad was he 
who obtuned room enough to stretch himself at 
length, without being pushed or railed at by his 
nrighbours. The night, however, passed over in 
quiet ; and sound was the sleep which followed so 
many dangen and harduhips, especially on the pwt 
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of US, who liad spent the whole of the precedi 
night in watcUiiliiesE. 

Long before dawn on the morning of the 1m 
we were, as a matter of eouree, under arms, 
this situation we remained till the sun arose, when, 
marching to the right, we halted not till we reach- 
ed a rising ground in front of the village of Ba- 
darre, and immediately in rear of the chur«h of 
ArcanqueB. When we set out, the sky was doudy, 
and the air cold, but no rain had fellen. We hail 
hardly got to our station, however, when a heavy 
shower descended, which, but for the opportune 
arrival of our tents, would have speedily placed it ' 
out of our power to experience any degree o 
(lily comfort for the next twenty-four hours. Uq 
der these circumstances, the tents, which a £ 
weeks ago we had regarded with horror, i 
esteemed dwellings fit for princes to inhabit, whJ 
the opportunity which their shelter afforded o 
encumbering ourselves of our apparel, was hailed 
as a real blessing. No man who hns not worn his 
garments for five or six days on end, can conceive 
the Inxmy of undressing ; and, ahove all, the fee 
ing of absolute enjoyment which follows the pdl 
ing off of his boots. 

As tlie rmn continued during the whole c 
day, little inducement was held out to wand 
biwtd. On the contrary, I perfectly recollect, t 
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KWme nret time in our Lves, we succeeded fai" 
lighting a fire in our tent, and escaped the incon- 
venience of smoke by lying flat upon tlie ground ; 
and that the entire day was eonsnmed in eating', 
drinking, smoking, conversing, and sleeping-. No 
doubt, my unwarlike readers will exclaim that the 
hours thus spent were spent unprofitably ; but I 
cannot, even now, think so, inasmuch as they were 
hours uf great enjuyment. 

We were not without serious apprehension that 
circumstances had occurred which would compel 
Lord Wellington to keep us, during the remain- 
der of the winter, under canvass, wheu the hetter 
half of the day following' had passed over, and no 
order an'ived for our return into quarters. Nor 
were these feelings of alarm diminished by wit- 
nessing the march of the whole of the fifth division 
through our encampment, confessedly on their way 
to comfortable cantonments. As the event proved, 
however, our dread was perfectly groundless, for 
ahout an hour and a half after noon, we too receiv- 
ed orders ; two o'clock saw our tents Struck, O^Tji 
baggage packed up on the mides, and ourselves i 
motion towards the high road. Of course 
tered ourselves that we were destined to i 
those rural billets, which, by dint of mechanical 
skin and manual labour, we had made so snng j 
B we were disappointed. 
pWe t^versed, almost step by step, the i 
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F'>p«imd over which we had travelled in the c 
I «f the late military nperationa, tJll we reached the 
• identical green fields in which it had been our lot 
Lite bivouac witti so little comfort, on the 10th of the 
P|»receding November. I believe I hnvfi already 
mentioned, if not 1 may stat« here, that, adjointng 
> these fields were eeferal iarm-houses : one of 
&em, indeed, of very reapectahle size and nppear- 
e, but the rest hardly elevated above the rank 
cottages. In a mansion of the latter description 
n that same mansion, indeed, where I and a host 
more active animals had formerly contendeil 
possession of a bed — were Grey, mygelf, 
man stationed ; nor can I say, thoufi^ the 
m certainly in better plight than when last 
fl beheld it, that we were particularly delighted 
r abode. 
The room allotted to us was an apartment on the 
_ round-Soor. It was fiirnisbed with a fire-place, 
pWhich had been built by the corps that preveded 
[ "tK, and among the members of wliich it was very 
^•evident that there existed no one possessing an 
l^ual akill in masonry with ourselves. It smoked 
wminahly. In the construction of their window, 
iredecessorg had, however, been more fortii- 
their oiled paper holding out against the 
ind and rain with much obstinacy ; bat the qnar- 
re, on the whole, exceedingly comfbrtleas, 
l«q)ecially when GOntra«ted, as it was impossible 
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-not to contrast them, frith those whieh we had so 
Ut«]y fitted up. Nbverihelt^s, we were too happy 
in finding ourselves onie more under shelter «f a 
roof, to waste many repining' thoug'hts spun un- 
avoidable evils ; and we had the eatisfoclion to 
know tliat onr abode here would he of no Jonger 
ooutiuuauce than the duration of the winter; if, in- 
ideed, it continued so lung, 

f< It is an old and a just ubservation, that the term 
comfort is one of relative, rather than of direct sig- 
■aifiuatiau. To the truth of this saying we were 
<ip«edi]y compelled to bear testimony, when, about 
'dock ill the afternoon of lh.e 18th, we found 
ince more in line of march, and advan- 
to the front for the purpose of relit^ving an- 
brigade iu the out-post duty. Everybody, I 
dare say, reoillects the severity of tlie winter of 
1813-14>. Even in the south of France, the frost 
WB8 at times so intense, as to cast a complete coat 
of ice over ponds and lakes of very considerable 
depth ; whilst storms of cold wind and rain occur- 
red at every interval, when the frost departed. 
The IStfa of December chanced to be one of these 
wet and windy days, and hence we could not help 
acknowledging, when we found oui'selves once 
more eaqwsed to the " pelting of the pitiless storm,'' 
t^at our chamber, on the diiMgreeables of wlucb we 
had dilated with so much minuteness, was, after , 
all, an abode by no means to be despised. 



'"The eorpa ttmployed in guarding; tbe front ofl 
left folnmn, consisted of a brigade of three batta- 
lions, in other words, of about eighteen hundred 
men. Of these, six hundred were appointed to fiir- 
I Mhh the piquets, whilst tbe remaining' twelve hnn- 
I' A^ act«d as a support, in case of need, and busied 
th^maelves, till the hour of need should arrive, in 
fortifying their post. The ground on which our' 
t«nts stood, was the identical green field, whtre, 
during tlte late action, we had hivouacked for tvro' 
successive nights ; whilst our working parties were 
employed in feHing the wood round the niayOr'a' 
house, in throwing up breast-works contignoUa' to ' 
it, and in constructing a. square redoubt, capable 
c^ holding an entire battalion in its immediate rear. 
The redoubt was named after a daughter of tbe 
worthy magistrate, who resided, for the presetil,' 
in the little town of Biaritz, and had alre&dy de- ' 
dared himself a partisan of the Bourbons. II WM' 
called Port Charlotte, and gave rise to as many 
puns, as are usually produced by the appearance 
of a tongue, or a dish of brains, at a Cockney's ta- 
ble ; nor was any one more parturient of such pvmi~ 
tlian the father of the young lady himself. Be*' 
tween this gentleman, and the officer commanding' 
the out-posts, a constant intercourse was kept up.' 
The town of Biaritz, where he dwelt, lying upon 
the sea-shore, and out of the direct line of openu ., 
Ds, was not occupied either by the French i 
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■Hied troops. It constituted, on the contrary, a sort 
of neutral territory, which was yisited, occasion- 
ally, by patroU from both armies ; but so fiir re- 
tuned ita i^depe□deal^e, that ita inhabitants were 
in the constant practice of carrying their commo- 
dities for sale, not only to our cauip, but to the 
camp of the enemy. Though the mayor professed 
to keep up no such gpeciea of traffic, the state of 
fais property, over-run by the invading force, fur- 
nished him al^o with a legitimate excuse fur occa^- 
siooaUy looking after its preservation ; and hence 
he contrived, from time to time, to make his ap- 
pearance amongst us, without becoming, as far as 
1 could learn, an object of suspicion to his coun- 

As the duty in which we were now employed 
by no means agreeable, and as any very length- 
exposure to the inclemency of such a season 
nnst have ])roved detrimental to the health of those 
exposed, it was customary to relieve the advanced 
corps at the end of three days, by which means 
each brigade, at least in the left column of the 
army, found itself in the field, and under canvass, 
only once in three or four weeks. That to vrhich 
J.was attached, filled what may be termed the sla- 
)ut-posts, only tour times during the entire 
nor have 1 any reason to believe that we 
this respect, peculiarly favoured. O 
;ents which took place during our present ii 
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Vb] of more active service, it is needless to 

I into any minute detail. They were such as geue- 

ivlly occur on similar occasions ; that is to say, 

e was passed in alternate watching and la- 

I boor ; whilst an uninterrupted continuance of cold 

i stormy weallier, I'endered the arrival of the 

f troops destined to succeed us higMy acceptable. 

I Km was tliis temporary endurance of hardship and 

[. fttigiie without its good effect. We learned from it 

o lay aside what yet remained to ns of tiiBtidious- 

e returned to our ((uarters perfectly 

Donciled to those in conveniences and drawl>ac)cs, 

Ich existed more, perhaps, in our imagination 

n in reality. 

' I should try beyond all endurance the patience 

y reader, were I to relate, in regular detail, 

e occurrences of each day, from the Slst of De- 

mber 1813, when we returned to our rsuton- 

B 2d of January 1814, when we again 

Kitted them. Enough is done, when I state in 

words, that the ordinary resources against 

I ntnui, that is to say, shooting, coursing, and even 

diing, were adopted ; and that the evenings were 

L qwnt, for the most part, in convivial parties, to 

t the inordinate consumption of cigars, wine, and 

f aometiTnes of patience. Nor were other, and more 

p.'lKtional employments wanting. On more tlian one 

I I visited St. Jean de Lux, attended high 

!, and the theatre ; and once I rode as far to 
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■ as Irtm. TIip effect of the latter ride upon 
myselli waa vivid at tlie time ; and may perhaps 
be worth conveying to others. 

The distance from our present cantonments tu 
the town of Ivan, might amount to sixteen or 
eighteen miles. Over the whole of that country, 
between the two extreme points, the tids of war, 
it will he recollected, had swept, not boisterously 
but with comparative harmlessness — as when one 
army rapidly retreats, and another rapidly follows, 
— but slowly and ruinously ; every foot of ground 
having been obstinately contested, and hence every 
fold, garden, and dwelling, havuig been exposed 
to the ravages ini^eparable &om the progress of 
hostilities. The spectacle which presented itself 
on each side of the road, was accordingly distress* 
ing in the exti'eme : the hoases aud hovels were 
everywhere in ruins, the enclosures and cultivated 
fields were all laid waste and desolate, whilst thfl,, 
road itself was strewed with the carca 
nmles, horses, and other animals, which had droih 
ped down from fatigue, and died upon their marclk- 
I was particularly struek with the aspect of tilings, 
in and about the town of Urogne. Of the works 
on the heights above it, so carefiilly and so skil- 
liiUy erei;ted by Marslial Suult, some had already 
begmi to yield to the destructive operation of the 
elemeatB, and others had been wantonly demolish- 

I by the followers of tlie camp ; whilst, in t 
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D itself, where so lately was heard the roar of 

ion, and the rattle of musketry, the most pet- 

^fisct sileDce prevailed. It was wholly tonautless ; 

. even a sutler or muleteer had taken up hie 

r^fibode there ; the cavalry were all withdrawn ; and 

[of the original inhabitants, not one had returned. 

FThe reader will easily believe that I looked round, 

?during this part of my journey, with peculiar ia- 

rierest, for the fields across wliich I had myself 

r d^innished ; more especially for a friendly hedge, 

rtiie intervention of a stout stake in which had 

rtaved my better arm ; and that I did not pass the 

churehyard, without dismomitiug to pay a visit to 

the grave of my former comrades. Neither was I 

immindfid of the chateau, in which, to my no aaaJl 

surprise, I had found a letter trom my father ; and 

, ^e change wrought in it, since last I beheld it, 

* gave me a more perfect idea of the disastrous effects 

of war, than any other object upon which I had yet 

looked. 

Wien a man of peaceable habits, — one, for ex- 
ample, who has spent his whole life in this favour- 
ed country, under the shelter of his own sacred 
roof, — reads of war, and the miseries attendant 
' upon war, liis thoughts invariably turn to sceuee 
of outrage and rapine, in which soldiers are the 
actors, and to which the hmry and excitement of 
battle give rise. I mean not to say that a battle is 
ever fought without bringing havock upon the face 
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of that pnrticiilar spot of earth which chancea to 
support it. But tke mischief doim hy butli con- 
tending ftrmies, to The building and property of 
the inhaliitants, h a mere nothing when compared 
lo that whith the followers of a successful itrmy 
work. TTiese wretirlies tread in the steps of the 
wmeJ force, with the fidelity and lia:jtc of kites 
and Tnltures. No sooner is a battle won, and the 
troops pushed forward, than they spread thein- 
sdffps over the entire territory gained ; and all 
which ha<l been spared by tliose, in whom an aet 
ef plunder, if excusable at all, might moat readily 
he excused, is immediately laid waste. Tlie cha- 
teau of which I am speaking, for example, and 
whicli I had left perfei-tly entire, fully furnished, 
and in g'ood order, was now one heap of ruins. Not 
a chair or a tahle remained ; not a volume of all 
the library so lately examined by me existed; nay, 
it was evident from the blackened state of the 
walls, and the dilapidation of tlie ceilings, that fire 
had been wniitonly applied to complete the devas- 
tation which avarice had begun. To liay the truth, 
I conld not hut regret at the moment, that I had 
not helped myself to a little wore of Monsieur 
g^iielte's property, than the Spanish Grammar 
ready advertised for redemption, 
ElaTing cleared Urogne, and passed through tke 
f the barricade which 1 had assisted, 
in the tenth of the last month, I b 
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I rived at the site of the village of whicli I h 
I merly taken notice, as being peopled and furnished 
' trith shops and other plaws of ttccummodatiou, hy 
;-«atlera and adventurers. The huts, or cottages, 
i«till siflod, though they were all unroofed, and 
l*inany of them otherwise m ruins; but the sign of 
Ufiie " Jolly Soldier" had disappenred. Like other 
pincitements to folly, if not to absolute vice, it had 
red the trat^k of the multitude. I marked, 
), as I proceeded, the bleak liill-side on which 
v tents had so long contended with the winds of 
heaven ; and I could not help thinking, how many 
of those who had found shelter beneath their can- 
vass, were now sleeping upon the bosom of mother- 
earth ; of course, I paid to their memories the 
, tribute of a regret as unavailing as, I fear, it was 

By and by I reached the brow of the laat height 
Kon the French border, and the Bidassoa once more 
■ilay beneath me. The day on whicli my present 
I excursion was made, chanced to be one of the few 
tlovely days with which, during that severe winter, 
f'We were favoured. The air was frosty, but not in- 
tensely so ; the sky was blue and cloudless, and 
ihone out with a degree of warmth, whidi 
(sheered, without producing languor or weariness. 
High up, the mountains which ovexhang the river 
Upere covered with snow, which sparkled in the 
ubeams, and contrasted beautiiidly with the 
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Bombre hue of the leafless grores beneath, whilst 
the iBtream its^ flowed cm as brightly and as 
plaeidl J as if it had never witeoessed a more desper- 
ate straggle than that which the fisherman main- 
tains with a faront of extraordinary agility asd 
dimensions. Fain would I have persuaded mysdf 
that I was quietly tararelling in a land of peace ; but 
there were too many proofs of the contrary ever 
aM anon presented, to permit the delusion to keep 

hiielffiHr one moment in the mind. 

-I • 
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CHAPTER XV. 

: Thb stone bridge which was wont to conned^ 
1^ two banks of the BidassoBy and which . H^ 
French, after their evacuation of the Spanish ter^ 
ritory, had destroyed, was not, I found, repaired ; 
but a temporary bridge of pontoons rendered the 
stream passable, without subjecting the trarelLer 
to the necessity isi fording. A party of artificers 
wwe, moreover, at work, renewing the arches 
which hful been broken down, whilst a new tei&' 
du^pont on the opposite side from the old one, was 
already erected, to be turned to account in case 
of any imlooked-for reverse of fortune, and conse- 
quent retreiit- beyond the frontier. I observed, too, 
that the whole front of the pass, beyond the river, 
was blocked up with redoubts, batteries, and 
breast-works, and that Lord Wellington, though 
pressing forward with Victory in his train, was not 
immindfiil of the fickleness, of the blind goddess. 

As I was crossing the pontoon bridge, two ob- 
jects, very different in kind, but intimately con- 
nected the one with the other, attracted my at- 
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feiflion almoBt at the same moment. A body of 
. Spanish cavalry, which appearcHl to have passed 
!r at one of the forda a little hif^her up, pre- 
L '■ented themselves as they wound up a steep by- 
1 i^ath which communicated with the high road just 
1 beBide the old iele-du-pont, Tliey were Guerillas, 
I %nd were consequently clothed, anned, and mount- 
I ^ed, in a manner the least uniform that can well 
■A« imagined. Of the men, some were arrayed in 
l%reen jackets, with slouched hats, and long fea- 
I 'A.ers ; others in bhie, helmeled like our yeomanry, 
I wr artillery-iiriTers, whilst not a few wore tui- 
1 *»SBe9 and brazen head-pieces, such as they had 
probably plundered fi'om their slaughtered ene- 
• inies. But, notwithstanding this absence of uni- 
formity in dress, the general appearance of these 
troopers was escceedingly imposing. They were, 
on the whole, well mounted ; and they marched in 
that sort of loose and independent manner, which, 
without indicatmg the existence of any discipline 
Wnongst them, bespoke no want of seUnjonfidence 
in individuals. Their whole appearance, indeed, 
for they coiild not exceed sixty or eighty men, re- 
minded me forcibly of a troop of bandits ; and the 
resemblance was not the less striking, that they 
moved to the sound, not of trumpets or other mar- 
tial mnsic, but of their own voices. They were 
B aingiu^ a wild air as they passed, in which some- 
■i^iniM one chanted by himself, then two or tliree 
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<^inied in, and, by and by, the whole sqnadm 
joined in a very musical and Bpirited chorus. 

Tbe other object which divided my attention 
with these bold-looking but lawless wamore, was 
about half-a-dozen dead bodies, which the flow of 
the tide broug'ht at this moment in conta«;l with 
the pontoons. They were quite nalced, bleaehed 
perfectly white, and so far had yielded to the oper- 
ation of decay, that they floated like rage of linen 
on the eurface of the water. Perhaps these were 
r JMnne of our own men who had fallen in the pass- 
' Hge of the river upwards of eight weeks ago ; or 
{wrhaps they were the bodies of such of the French 
soldiem as had perished in their retreat after one 
of Soult's despei'nte, but fruitless, efforts to relieve 
the garrison of St. Sebastian's. Who or wliat they 
were I had no means of ascertaining, tior was it 
of much consequence : to whatever nation they had 
once belonged, they were now food for the fishes ; 
Hid to the fishes they were left, no one dreaming 
that it was rec|Disit« to pull them to land, or to 
rob one set of reptiles of their prey only to feed 
another. 

Such is a summary of the events which befell 
in a mommg's ride from the csntomuents at 
f fiauthory, to the town of Irun. After crossing the 
I ttrer, my progress was direct, and of little inte- 
I best. I journeyed, indeed, amid scenes all of them 
I ftmitiar, and therefore, in some degree, having a 
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a upbn my own notice ; but I neither eaw nor 
met with any object worth deecnbing' to my reader. 
It was a little past the hour of noon, when my horse's 
hoofs clanked upon the pavement of Irun. 

I found that city just recovering from th« bustle 
which the dfiparture of a corps of twenty thousand 
Spanish infantry may be supposed to have pro- 
duced. This vaat hudy of men had, it appeared, 
behaved so badly in the action of the ninth of No* 
vembor, that Lord Wellington was induced to or- 
der them to the rear in disgrace ; and they had 
remained in quarters in Irun and the neigiibour- 
hood, till on the day preceding my aiTivul, when 
they were again permitted to join the army. By 
whom they were commandeU on the day of their 
ghame, 1 luive totally forgotten ; nor will I cast a 
slur upon tlie reputation of any general officer, by 
naming one at random. 

Notwithstanding the departure of so great a mnl- 
titude, I found the place far from deserted either 
by military or civil inhabitants. A garrison of two 
or tliree thousand soldiers was still there, a, corps, 
I believe, of militia, or national guards ; whilst few 
of the houses were unoccupied, though whether 
by their rightful occupants or not, I take it not 
upon me to detennine. One thing, however, I per- 
fectly recollect ; and that is, the extreme incivility 
and absence of all hospitality which dietinguialw^ 
(hem. Whether it HBB that the troops 80 long qiHfrfl 
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nongst them had filled tliem with hatreiJ oi 
I «y countrj^eii, or whether that jealousy which 
L ^0 Spaniith people hare tmiforiuly felt, and wliich, 
I 'fai spite of all that Lnrd Nugent and Sir Robert 
Wilson may assert to the contrary, they feel, CTen 
L BOW, towards the English, was, of its own accord, 
k l»eginnhig to gather strength, I cannot tell ; but I 
f well remember that it was with some difficulty I 
L persuadpd the keeper of an inn to put up my own 
I'faid my servant's horses in his stable; and with 
F itin greater difficidtly that I could prevail upon 
} um to dress an otnelet for oiy dinner. Nor was 
f ttis hII ; my journey, be it known, had been un- 
I -Qertaken not from curiosity alone, but in the hope 
I "bf laying in a stock of coffee, cheese, tea, &c, at a 
I f^eap rate. But every effort to obtain these was 
\ finitlcss, the merchimts sulkily reliising to deal 
with me, except on the most exorbitant terms. I 
t sorry, under such circumstances, when, 
I having finished my omelet, and baited and rested 
I iny horses, I turned my back ujion Iruu, and took 
>re a direction towards the front. 
[ would lay before my readers a detail of an- 
■r excursion executed on Cliristnias-day, to St. 
n de Luz, were I not fully aware that there are 
I few among them wlio are not us wcU actjuaiuted 
lyself with the circumstances attending the 
f Welebration of that festival in a Roman Catholic 
'bountr}'. On the present occaeion, all things were 
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'"done with ss much pomp and show as tlie state of 
tlie city, filled with hostile battalious, and more 
llian half deserted hy its inhahitanls and priest- 
hood, would permit. For my own part, I viewed 
the whole not with levity, certainly, but as cer- 
tainly without devotion ; the entire scene appear- 
ing to me bett«r calculated to amuse the external 
senses, and dazzle the imagination, than to stir up 
tiie deeper aad more rational sensations of piety. 
I returned home, nevertheless, well pleased witli 
the mode in which the morning had been spent ; 
and, joining a party of some ten or twelve wbo 
had clubbed their rations for the sake of setting 
forth a piece of roast-beef worthy of the occasion, 
I passed my evening not less agreeably than I had 
passed the morning. 

Among other events dui'ing onr sojouJ'n at Gau- 
thory, a sale of the effects of such of our brother- 
officers as had fallen in the late battles took place, 
occasions, the serjeant-major generally 
part of auctioneer ; and a strange com- 
^und of good and bad feeling accompanies the 
progress of the auction. In every party of men 
there will always be some whose thoughts, cen- 
tring entirely in self, regard everything as com- 
indable, or the reverse, solely as it increases 
r enjoyments or diminishes them. Even the 
of the clothes and accoutrements of one who, 
a few weeks or days before, was their living. 
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d perhaps favourite companion, furnishes to such 
m food for mirth ; and I am sorry to say, that 
I -Airing the sale of which I non* speak, more laug'h- 
.s heard than redounded to the credit of those 
who joined in or produced it. In passing' this cen- 
sure upon others, I mean not to exclude myself — 
by no means ; I fear that few laughed more heartily 
■ 'lihan I, when shirts with nine tails, or no tails at 
pall, were held up against the sun by the facetious 
' auctioneer ; and when sundry pairs of trowsers 
were pressed npon our notice as well adapted for 
mmraer-wear, inasmuch as their numerous nper- 
tures promised to admit a tree current of air to 
Gool the blood. But, with one or two exceptions, 
I must say, that there was not a man present who 
thought of the -former on'ners of these taU-lesa 
Li^hirts without affection, and who would not hare 
pfrillingly given the fiill value, ay, even of the sliirts 
^'i|faemBelves, could that sum have redeemed them 
rom the jKiwer of the grave. This sale, however, 
4 a 8'>rt of warning to me. Though my 
irardrobe was in as good condition as that of most 
men, I chose nut to have it or its owner made the 
subject of a joke; so I inserted among my tew me- 
moranda, a request that no article of mine should 
e put up to auction, but that all should be given, 
e I fell, as expressly appointed. 
1 have said, that the usual means of defeating 
^Mmui, namely, shooting, coursing, and fishing. 
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"were resorted to by Grey and myself, wliikt we 
inhabitfid these cantonments. Among otherexpen- 
ments, we strollH<l down one lovely moruitig; to- 
wards the sea, with the hope of catching some fixh 
ir onr dinner. In that hope we were dieappaint- 
but the exquUite beauty of the marine view to 
ch our walk iDtroduced n», amply made amends 
for the absence of sport. It was one of tliose soft 
and enervating days which even in England we 
sometimes meet with dnriDg^ the latter weeks of 
Dacember, and which, in the south of France, are 
very ft'equent at that season. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly and warmly, not a breath of air was 
astir, and the only sound distinguishable by us, 
who stood on the summit of the cliff, was the gen- 
de and unceasing murmur of tiny waves, as they 
threw tliemselves npon the shingle. The extent of 
waters upon which we gazed, was bounded on the 
right by the head-lands at the mouth of the Adonr, 
and on the left by those near Passn^es. Before us 
the waste seemed interminable ; and I am not sure 
that it was the less sublime because not a boat or 
vessel of any description coidd be descried upon it. 
At such moments as these, and when oontemplat- 
ing such a scene, it is hai'dly possible for any man 
to hinder his thoughts from wandering away from 
the objects immediately around him, to the land 
«f his nativity, and the home of his fathers, I do 
recollect any hour of my life during which the 
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thoag;ht of home came more powerfully across mvtfH 
than the present. Perhaps, inileeil, the season of the 
ymr hail some i:Sect in producing the^e thouglitSi 
[t waa the season of mirth and festivity — of liceneeU 
uproar and innocent irregularity ; and cold and 
lieartless must he be who remembers not his home, 
however far removed from him, when that season 
returns, I confess that the idea of mine brought 
something like moistnre into my eyes, of which I 
had then no cause to be ashamed, and the remem- 
brance of which produces in me no sense of shame 

The walk towards the sea became Irom this tkne 
my favourite ; but it was not my only one. Attend- 
ed by my faithful spaniel, (a little animal, by the 
way, which never deserted me even in l)attle,) I 
wandered with a gun across my shoulder over a 
great extent of country, and in all directions. I 
found the scenery beautiful, hut far less beauti- 
ful than I had expected to find it in the south. ^ 
France. There was no want of wood, i 
and com fiehls, or rather fields lying fallow, ' 
intormixed in fair proportion, with green meo- 
<lows and sloping downs. But there waa nothing 
striking or romantic anywhere, except in the bold 
boundary of the Pyrenees, now twenty miles dis- 
tant. I observed, however, that there was no want 
of chateaux and gentlemen's seats. These were_ 
tattered about in considerable numbers, as if ti 
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d been a favourite resort of thoee few among the . 
French gentry who prefer the quiet of tlie uuuutry 
to the bustle and hurry of Paris. Some of these 
chateaux ivere, moreover, exceedingly elegant in 
their appeanuiGe, and indicated from that, as well 
as from their extent, that they belonged to men of 
higher rank than the mayor of Biaritz ; but the 
generality were of a description which bespoke 
their owners im belonging to the class of wealthy 
merchants, who supported their town-houses and 
warerooms in Bayonne, w perhaps in Bonrdeaux. 
But all were thoroughly rausadied. Over them, 
as well as over the houses in our rear, the storm 
of rapine had passed, leaving its nsual traces of di- 
lapidation and ruin behind. 

It is needless to coutiuue a narrative of such 
OTenta. Thus passed several weeks, the business 
of one day resembling, in almost every respect, 
the husinets of another. Whenever the weather 
would permit, I made a point of living out of 
doors ; when the contrary was the case, ! adopt- 
ed the ordinary expedients to kill time within. 
Nor were we, all this wliile, without a few occur- 
rences calculated to hinder our forgetting that we 
realty were in an enemy's country, and at the fieat 
of war. Tlie bloody flag was more than once hoist- 
ed on the tower of the church of Arcanquea, as 
a signal that the French troops were in motion; 
and we, in om' tiu-n, stood to amu. But o 
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k:^lannB almost b]1 proved to be soundless; smA 
wae which were not int«ndodly so, might as well 
iTe been omitted. The fact was that Suult, hsv* 
iag been called upon at this time to detach some 
divisions of his veteran soldiers to the assistance 
of Nt^oleon, already hard pressed by the allies in 
the north, vaa under the necessity of impressinj^ 
into his service every male capable of bearing arms, 
who was not absolutely required to cultivate the 
The entire winter was accordingly spent by 
r tAta in training the conscripts to the use of arms, 
e marched and countermarched them from place 
h place, that they might learn to move with celer- 
n oi-der. He set up targets for them to 
e at, and caused frequent alarms to our piquets 
ten teaching his recmits to take a correct lum ; 
, in short, now, as he always was, indefati- 
n providing for tlie defence of the country 
mmitted to his care, and in his endeavours to 
Bvake the most of a force assuredly not adequate 
T 'ibr the purpose. But we were not doomed to be 
tntinually the dupes of false alarms, nor to be 
Hinscd for ever with the issuing of orders, which 
i scarcely issued when they were again re- 
kcted. A necessity for a real movement occur- _ 
d at last, and we hade adieu for ever to the c 
e of Gauthory, wJiich we first entered with A 
t, and finally quitted without reluctance. 
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It might be nbout six or eeven o'clock in Ae 
morning of the 3d of January 1814> when an or- 
derly eerjeant bnrst into our chamber, and desired 
UB to get the men under arms without delay, for 
that the enemy were in motion. In an Instunt we 
sprang from onrbedFi, dressed and accoutred forth- 
with, ordered the trumpeter to sound the assem- 
bly, and our servants to prepare hreak&st. TTie 
lait uf these injunctions was obeyed in aa incred);^ J 
bly short space of time, insomuch that whilst th^ I 
troopB were hiurying to their stations, we wered* I 
TVnring our morning's repast ; and, in little mor« 1 
than a quarter of an hour from the first signal at ] 
idarra, the regiment was formed in marching-ordtv j 
upon the high road. Nor were many momeoli 1 
wasted in tliat sitnation. The word waa given to 
advance ; and we again pressed forward towardi I 
the mayor's house. 

When wa reat^hed the post, t 
so much notice has already been taken, we founc^ I 
indeed, that the whole of the left column wns moT- I 



ing, but that the old battle -ground wound the c 
teau, and in the woods and endoeures near it, was 
left entirely to the protection of the ordinary pi- 
quets. Of the enemy's forces, not a single batta- 
lion showed itself here ; whilst our own were all 
filing towards the right, — a route into which we 
oliO quiuhly struck, as if following the natnral cur- 
rent of the stream of war. In this journey we pass- 
ed over a good deal of ground which was already 
familiar to us, shirting the brow of the ravine which 
lud separated the hostile armies during the pauses 
in their late contest, till having reached the mea- 
dow where our camp had formerly been pitched, 
. Ve were turned into a new direction, and led np- 
I vards till we gained the top of the hill on which 
1 church of Arcanquea stands, and round the 
I^He of which the village of Arcanques is scatter- 
In tJie maintenance of this post we relieved 
iction of the light divisioD, which immediately 
t tvik a rightword course, tbua indicating that the 
L ifriiole strength of the army would be mustered at 
I )W« extremity, and other points of the line left to 
e protection of a few scattered brigades. 

ivns evening befoi-e we reached our ground, 
8 yet no provisions had been issued out to us. 
|'<K course, our appetites were excellent; indeed the 
K)^>etites of men who have nothing to eat are scl- 
I A>m sickly ; and this we amply demonstrated, as 
II as an opportunity of demonstrating the fact 
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s offered. Little time, however, was given fW 
the enjoyment of social intercourse or bodily reat ; 
for we had hardly swallowed a hasty meal, when 
the better half of the corps was sent forward to oc- 
cmpy a few uott^ea in front of the village ; and the 
remainder of the night was Bpent iu that 8tal« of 
excitement and anxiety, which necessarily waita 
upon such as form the out-posta or advanced-guard 
of an army. 

iry own station this night was not exactly at one 
of the most forward posts, but in a ruinous buiid- 
ing, at the outskiits of the village, where I was 
plai;ed, with a body of men, to support the piquets. 
The thing into which we were ushered had, no 
donbt, once upon a time, been a habitable mansion ; 
at present it consisted of little else than the siiell, 
and a very wretched shell, of a farm-house. Not 
only were the doors and windows gone, but the 
ceilings and partitions, which were wont to divide 
one apartment from another, were all broiten down, 
whilst the roof was in a great measure stripped off, 
and the fragments which remained of it were per- 
forated in all directions. I weU recollect that the 
night was piercingly cold. The frost had uf late 
set in with renewed severity ; and a sharp norther- 
ly wind blowing, swept with a melancholy sound 
through onr dilapidated mansion. But wo were on 
!tle ceremony here. Large fires were lighted ia 
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Afferent places npon the earthen floor, round w 
we g'ladly crept ; whilst an allowance of grog be- 
ll^ brong^ht up, and pipes and cigars lighted, we 
vere soon as merry and as light-hearted as men 
could desire to be. It is true, tliat ever and anoo — 
every half hour, for example — a party of six or 
eight of us saliied forth, to patrol from piquet to 
piquet, and to see that all was right between ; but 
we returned from such excursiuns with increased 
predilection for our fireside ; and the events of the 
ihmble, be they what they might, furnished food iot 
MOTCrsation till another was deemed necessary. 

So passed the night of the third ; and on ibif 
morning of the totirth I expected, as an ordinary 
matter, to be relieved, and to he withdrawn to the 
Mar ; but it was not 80. Men, it appeared, were 
•OBTce at this part of the line ; and hence those 
•dio formed it were called upon to perform double 
duty. InHtead of being removed to some place 
where a sound night's rest might be enjoyed, 1 aad 
my party found ourselves, on the morning of the 
fourth, ordered to advance, and to occupy the fore- 
most chain : from which we had the satisfaction of 
fceholding the enemy, in very considerable forc^ 
Kt the distance of little more than a quarter of a 
ttile from our sentries. This sight, however, only 
^ve a spur to our exertions, and hindei'ed us from 
Vepining at what we might have been 



^tanpted to consider as an undue 
powers of watchfulness, 

The particular piquet of which I was pUced 
command happened to he detached from all ot) 
and to be nearly lialf a mile in front of the 
It was stationed on a sort of augar-loaf hill, sej 
ated from our own regpular chain of posts by a 
deep and ragged glen, aad kept apart from the 
French lines only by an imaginary boundary of 
he^ea and paling. So exposed, indeed, was the 
spot, tliat 1 received positive orders to abandon it 
a.1 soon aa darkness should set in, and to retire 
across the hollow to the high grounds opposite* 
The reader will easily believe that, in such a 
ttoD, little leisure was given for rehixation 
of body or mind. During tlie entire day, indee^r 
my occupation consisted in prying closely, with 
the aid of a tetesuope, into the enemy's lines, in 
considering how I could best maintain myself 14 
ca«e of an attack, and retreat most securely in caat 
I should be overpowered. ,0 

The view from my piquet-house was, howev«v 
extremely animating. Beneath me, at the distance 
of only two fields, Uy the French out-posls ; about 
a quarter of a mile, or half a mile, in rear of which 
were encamped several large bodies both of infan- 
try and cavalry. Of these, it was evident that vast 
numbers were raw recruits. They were at drill» 
marching and countermarching, and perfonning 
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i naioaa erolntiona, during the greater part 6 

I day, — a circumetaace which at fint ex<;it«d no'lit- 

I tie uiieusinees on my part, inasmuch aa 1 expeeCed 

every moment that my post would be assaulted ; 

but as soon as I saw a targ;et ererrted, and the troops 

practising' with ball, I heeame easy. " There will 

lo attack t«-day," thought I, " otherwise so 

J ranch ammunition would not be WBst«d." 

I had hardly said ao, when I observed a mounted 
k officer advancing from the enemy's eamp toward 
the base of the hill which my party lield. He wH 
fcUowed by a uloud of people, in apparent confii- 
sioD, it is true, bat not more conAised than French 
fkirmishers generally appear to be, who lay down 
behind the hedges in the immediate front of my 
aentiuele, as if waiting for an order to lire and to 
rash on. I had just ordered my people under arms, 
and was proceeding towards the sentries for the 
purpose of giving a few necessary orders, when the 
Freiieh officer halted, and a trumpeter, who a4:«tin- 
panied him, soimded a parley. Of course I descend- 
ed the hill, and causing my tnmipeter to answer 
the signal, the Frencliman advanced. He was the 
bearer of letters from such British officers and sol- 
diers a^ had been taken in the late actions ; and he 
likeivise handed over to me several sums of money 
and changes of clothing for some of his country- 
men who had fallen into our hands. 

This being done, we naturally entered into con- 



mtBktiiMi toucliin^ tlie state of Europe, and thr 
events of tlm war. Wy new actjuaintance utterly 
denied tlie truth of Napoleon's reverses, and ieem- 
ed to doubt tlte idea of an inrasion of Fran<:e by 
the armies of the North. He assured me that the 
whole ootmtry waa in arras ; that every pea^iant had 
become a suldicr ; that hamls of pai'tisiins were 
forming on ail itidtis of us ; and that it wa^ vain to 
hope that we should ever pass the Adour, or pro- 
ceed farther within the sacred territory than we 
bad already proceedetl. He §poke of the dpsertion 
of the German curps with a degree of hitter con- 
tempt, which proved — the very reverse of what he 
was desiri>us of proving — that the event had great- 
ly shaken the confidence of Soult in btsauxiiiariea: 
aiMJ, above all, he nAected to regard the whole of the 
recent operations as mere affairs, or tnfling coct- 
te^ of detacbmeuts, in no way capulile of influen- 
cing the final issues of the war. Yet he was not 
displeased when I laughed at his style of oratory ; 
aad after gasconading a good deal, both the ouc 
and the other, we shook hands, and parted the best 
&iends imaginable. 

I had hardly quitted him, at least Iliad not reach- 
ed my station on the top of the hill, when 1 heard 
myself called by one of the EentinelK, and turned 
round. 1 saw the individual with whom I liad been 
conversing sitting in the midst of a little group of 
French offlcei>, and watching tlte progi-ess of an 
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old woman, who was coming' towards onr 1 
Slie held a lar^o bottle in her hand, which she lift- 
ed up to attract my notice, and continncd to move 
forward, gabbinp loudly all the while. Obeying' 
her signal, 1 returned and met her a few yards in 

^ ' front of the sentries, when she delivered to me about 
K couple of quarts of brandy, as a preacut jrom 

'"the French officers; who had desired her to say, 
that if I could spare them a little tea in exchange, 

['they would feel obliged. Itso happened that Ihad 

r^'ltrought no such luxury as tea to my poat. Of thia 

L 'I informed the female Mercury, but I desu-ed her 

' to offer my best acknowledgments to her employ- 
I ers, and to add, that I had sent to the rear in or- 
der to procure it. With this message she aeeording- 
' ij departed, baring promised to keep in sight for 
at least half an hour, and to return as soon as I 
should make a sign tliat the tea had arriTed. 

My bugler made good haste, and soon returned 
irith about a quarter of a pound of black tea, the 

I'lialf of the stock which remained in my canteen. 

■In the meanwhUe the French officers continued 
dtting together, and all rose when I wared my cap 
to their carrier. The old lady was not remiss in 

.IWdng the hint. I handed over to her tlie little 

B*iparcel, with numerous apologies for its tenuity ; 

knd I had the satisfaction to perceive that, trifling 

^■8 it was, it proved acceptable. The party pulled 
off their hats as an acknowledgment — I did the 
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d we each departed to our reapeutive si 

There is something extremely agreeable 
rying on hostilities after this fashion ; yet the n 
ter may be pushed too far. Towards the close tS 1 
the war, indeed, so g'ood an understanduig' prevaS* ] 
ed between the out-pusts of the two armies, that \ 
Lord Wellington foimd it necessary to forbid «Q I 
communication whatever ; nor will the reader n 
dar at tliia, when I state to him the reason. 
field-efficer, (I shall not say in what part of the , 
line,) in going his rounds one night, found that tbe i 
whole of the Serjeant's piquet-guard had dtsappeac-- I 
ed. He was, of course, both alarmed and surpriged 1 
at the occurrence ; but his alami gave plac 
solute astonishment, when, on etretching forward i 
to observe whether there was any moveme 
enemy's lines, he peeped into a cottage fi-om whu^ ■ 
a noise of revelry was proceeding, and heheld t 
party sitting in the most sociable manner with a 
roilar party of Frenchmen, and carousing joviaU]H 
As Boon as he showed himself, his own men i 
and wishing their companions a good night, retu 
ed witli the greatest sang-frmd to their post, 
however, hut justice to add, that the sentinels oi^fl 
both sides faithfully kept their ground, and that n 
intention of deserting existed on either part. Ijk I 
fact, it was a sort of custom, the French and SngsJ 
lish guards visiting each other by turns. 
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At tho period of whicli I have spoken alriNi^ 
I howerer, no hucIi extraordinary intimacy had be- 
t gan. Aa yet we were merely ciTil towards one 
f knotlier; and even that degree of civility wm for 
f T» while interrupted, by the Burpriaal of a French 
I post by a detachment from General Beresford's 
L ^Tision, on the river Nive. Not that the piquet 
B^Was wantonly cut off, or that any blarae could poa- 
^■^bly attach to the g'eneral who ordered its surpris- 
m^. The fHct was, that the out-post in question 
f ttccupied a hiU upon the allied bank of the sb«am. 

■ 'it was completely insulated and detached from fdl 

■ other Frencli posts, and appeared to be held as 
r^nch out of perverseness, as because it command- 
I -ed a view of the British lines to a ^at extt-nt. 

■ ^XiOrd Beresford hud repeatedly despatched flags of 
F ^mce, to request that it might be withdrawn, ex- 
i ."pressing great unwillingness to violate the sacred 
I -<efaaracter which had been tacitly conferred upon 
I tiie piquets ; hut Soult was deaf to his entreaties, 
I ' and replied to his threatH, only by daring him to 

carry them into execution, A party was accord- 
ingly ordered out, one stormy night, to cut off the 
guard ; and so successful was the attempt, that an 
ollicor and thirty soldiers, with a midshijiman and 
1 % few seamen who hail charge of the boat by which 
I llie reliefs were daily ferried over, were taken. — 
■ Hot a shot was fired. The French, trusting to J^Jb 
I 'Btonn for protection, had cidled in thei 



leaving only one on duty at the duor of the lieufi 
and he found his arms pinioned, and liiiDEelf m 
ed, ero the ruar of the tempest had permitted hin 
to dfitoct th« Bonnds of approaching steps. The u 
fortnnate subaltern who commanded, sent ii 
days after for his bagg^^ ■ but the reply wa?, I 
the gfineral would forward to him a hulter, 
only indulgence which he merited. 

But to return to my own personal nairatir^ 
After the adTcnture of the tea, nothing partical 
occurred wliilst I continued in charge of the poa 
A» soon OS darkness had fairly set in, I propose4f>n 
in obedience to my orders, to withdraw; and I a 
ried my design into executiou witliout any n 
tation on the pait of the enemy. It was, howevc 
their custom to take possession of the hill a 
as the British troops abandoned it ; and hence f 4 
had not proceeded above half way acros 
vine, when I heard the roicoB of a French detao&'J 
ment, m hich must have marched into the coui^ | 
yard of the house ahuost at the very moment wh< 
1 and my men marched out of it. But they mat 
no attempt to annoy us, and we rejoined the c 
from whicli we had been detached, in perfect aafetfi '1 

The nest day whs spent in a state of rest in 
chateau i>f Arcanques. It is a fine old pile, s 
stands at the foot of the little eminence e 
the church is built. Like many mansions 
land of the dato of Queen Elizabetli or Hewrf I 
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VIII., it is eurroiinded by a hi^h wall; within 
wluuh is a pared uoiu't, leading up to tke maia en- 
trance. But it, too, like all the boildings near, bore 
ample testinioDy to tbe merciless operation of war, 
i criunbiiiig masonry and blackejied tinibN«, 
' There was a grove of venerable old firs round it, 
j ifom which all the late firings had not entirely ex- 
I ipelled a collection of rooks. 

Of tbe church I have a less perfect recollection 
I titan 1 luive of the chateau. I remember, indeed, 
it its situation was highly strikuig, and that the 
from the churchyard was of no ordinary 
tuty. I recollect, likewise, several statues of 
I Jknigbtfi and ladies repoeing in niches round the 
1 .fFBUii; some with the cross upon their shields, and 
r legs laid athwail, to show that they had serv- 
. (d in Falestiue, or belonged to the order of the 
-Sepulchre ; and others in the more ancient cos- 
tame of chain armow. But whether they were 
worthy of admiration, as specimens of tke art uf 
sculpture, I cannot now take it upon me to dedare. 
I remarked, however, that tbe devices on the shields 
of most of these waiTiors, and the crests upon their 
I pelmets, resembled the coat and crest which were 
, emblazoned over the gtiteway of the chateau : and 
bence I concluded that they were the efligies of the 
former lords of the castle, and that the family wbidi 
owned it must have been at one period of UBoe c«b- 
, wquence. 
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.as not, however, in examining these build- 
iiig~; alone, tlmt I found amaHement for my hours 
of idleness. From the church yai'd, na I liav 
ready stated, the view is at aU times ma^ificent, 
«nd it naa rendered doubly so to-day by the 
mentB of our army. The tide of vrar seemed 
httve taken a sndden turn ; and the numerous eor;^ 
which had bo lately defiled towards the right couid 
now be seen retracing their steps, and deploying 
towards the left. It was a ma^ifieent spectacle. 
From the hig;h ground on whiuh I etood I could 
«ee very nearly to the two extreme points of the 
position ; and the eflfect produced by the marehini 
of nearly 120,000 men, may be more eaaUy 
gined than described. The roada of commt 
tion ran, for the most pail, in the rear of ArcEtl^ 
c[aea. They were all crowded — cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery were moving, some colunms march- 
ing in eschellon, others pausing from time to time, 
as if to watch some object in Aeir front ; whilst, 
ever and anon, a grove, or wtiod, would 
armed mass into iti bosom, and then see 
fire, from the flashing of the sun upon the ba] 
nets. Happily fiir me it was a day of brighl 
shine, consequently every object looked to advan- 
tage : nor, I suspect, have many of our oldest sol- 
diers beheld a more striking panorama than the 
combination of the objects around me this day 
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I stood and watched with intense interest the 
shifting scene, till it gradually settled down into 
one of quiet. The yarious brigades, as I afterwards 
learned, were only returning from the point to- 
wards which the appearance of danger had hurried 
them, and now proceeded to establish themselves 
once more in their cantonments. The French gen- 
en^y either awed by the state of preparedness in 
lidiich he found us, or satisfied with having called 
us for a few d&j9 iato the field at this inclement 
season, laid aside die threatening attitude which 
he had assumed. It suited not the policy of our 
gallant leader, to expdse his troops wantonly to the 
miseries of a winter campaign ; and hence rest and 
shelter were -again the order of the day. But m 
these the corps to which I was attached had as yet 
no participation, our march being directed, on the 
following morning, to the vicinity of Fort Charlotte, 
where the diarge of the piquets was once more as- 
si^^ned to.iis. 
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^, The transactions of the three days, from t 
the lltli of January, resembled so completel]^^ 
in all particulai's, the tnmsactiona of other da^if: J 
during which it fell to our lot to keep guard 1 
side the mayor's honse, that I will not try the [ 
tience of my readers by narrating them at lengl 
He will accordingly take it for granted, that I 
ordinary routine of watching and labour wag gone 
through ; that no attempt was made on the part of 
the enemy to xurpriee or harass us ; and that, mth 
the exception of a little aufiering from extreme 
cold, and the want of a moderate proportion of 
sleep, we had no cause to complain of our destiny. 
When we first came to our groimd, we found the 
redoubt in a state of considerable forwardness ; 
quite defensible, indeed, in a caae of emergency ; 
and we left it on the last day of the month men- 
tioned aboypT eyen more perfect, and capable of 
containing at least a thousand men as its garrison. 
It was not, however, with any feeling of regret 
that we beheld a brigade of guards approaching our 



dbovttwo hamn aAer aoon, on Ae 
lllk, Bor Hd we erpenence ^be sliglitest ImiiiSiji- 
lioii in iiiiif mil ling to diemfMDrtenlByOw wwkii^ 
UmH^ and tibepoflt of lioiioiir. 

Noir, then, we kM^nd ibnrsrd, not obIt nitli 
icngHstioii, Irat widi real ntisfrdioii, to a peace- 
aUe MJoinrii c^ a fefw weAs at GantlMRy. We had 
ngrer, it is tme, greatly admired tiieae eanton- 
mento ; Irat tibe eventa c^tlie last eiglit or ten diya 
had tai^^ us to aet its Ime yaloe upon a setded 
liabitation of ^ny description, and we a ta e onfeig ly^ 
made i^ onr mauds to grmnUe no more. Bntjnrt' 
as tlie line of mardi was beginning to finm, intdl- 
ligenoe reached ns, that thej^ace of onr abode was ' 
changed. Other troops, it appeared, had been pbieed 
in oar former apartments ; and we were, in con- 
sequence, commanded to honse onrselres in ^be 
village cf Bedart. I mean not to assert that the 
order was received with any d^;ree of dissatisfae- 
tion ; bat feeling as at diat moment we did, it was, 
in troth, a matter of perfect indifferenoe where we 
were stationed, provided only we had a roof over 
oar heads, and an c^^portunity was granted of rest- 
ing £iom oar laboars. 

The village of Bedart is bailt npon an eminence, 
immediately in rear of the large common on which 
the advanced brigade lay encamped. It consists of 
aboat thirty houses, some of them of a tolerable 
size, but the majority are cottages. Into one of the 
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t my friend and myself were fortnnate enoug-h 
to be iiehered ; and as we fooiid chimiieyB and 
windows already t'ormed, the former permitting us 
to keep fires aliglit witlkout the attendant misery 
of ^uioke, and the latter proof against tlie weather, 
we sincerely congi'atiilat«d ourselves on. our change 
of abode. Nor was it only on account of the su- 
periority of these over our former quarters, that 
we rejoiced in this migration. The country around 
proved to be better stocked with game, especially 
with hares, than any which we had yet inhabited ; 
and lience we continued, by the help of our guns 
and greyhounds, not only to spend the mornings 
very agreeably, but to keep our own and our friends' 
tables well supplied. 

I have mentioned, in a former chapter, that the 
little ton-a of Biaritz stands upon the sea-shore, 
and that it was, at the period of which I now write, 
r^arded as a sort of neutral ground by the French 
and English armies. Patrols from both did, in- 
deed, occasionally reconnoitre it ; the French, in 
particular, seldom permitting a day to pass with- 
out a party of their light cavalry riding through 
it. Yet to visit BiaritZ became now the favourite 
amusement amongst us, and the greater the risk 
run of being sabred or taken, the more eiiger were 
w« to incur and to escape it. But there was a 
cause for this, good reader, and 1 will tell thee . 
what it was. 
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In peaeeable times, Biwits conatituted^ as w« 
lew<ned fixini its inliabitanta, a Cuhioitable waters 
ing^^dace to the wealthy people of Bayoime and it» 
vieinUy. It wafl» and no doubt is now, a remarkai^ 
Uy pi*e^y Tillag6» about at large, perhaps as 
Sandgate, and built upon the very margin of the 
wattf . The town itself lies in a sort of hollow, 
between two green hills, which, towards the se%i 
end in broken clifis. Its houses were neatly white* 
washed ; and, abore all, it was, and I trust still iSf 
distinguished as the residence of two or three hand** 
some females* These ladies had about them all 
the gaiety and liveliness of Frenchwomen^ with a 
good deal of the sentimentality of our own &ij 
countrywomen. To us they were particularly pleik 
saat, professing^ I know not how truly^ to prefer 
our society to that of any persons besides ; and we^ 
of course, were far too gallant to deny them that 
gi^t^cation, because we risked our lives or our 
freedom at each visit. By no means. Two or 
lliree times in each week the faYouped few mounts 
ed thdur horses, and took the road to Biairitz, from 
which, on more than one occasion, they with diffi^ 
cnlty returned. 

With the circumstances of one of these escapes 
I may as well make my reader acquainted. We 
were, for the most part, prudent enough to cast 
lots previous to our setting out, in order to decide 
on whom, among the party, the odious task should 
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deTolve of watching outside, to prevent a gurpriul I 
by the enemy's cavalry, wiiilst his companionB w 
more agreeably employed within. So many visiti'll 
had, however, been paid, without any aliirm beinff ' 
given, that one morning, having quitted B^dart 
fewer in number than usual, we rashly determined 
to rmi all riskn, rather than that one of the three 
should spend an hour so cheerlessly. The only 
precaution which we took waa lo picket our liorsesy'j 
ready saddled and bridled, at the garden gate, 
stead of putting them up, as we were in the habit 'S 
of doing, in the stable. 

It was well for us that even this slender precaic 
tion had been taken. We had sat about half a 
hour with our fair friends, and had just erased to i 
joke on the probability of our suffering the fate ot 
Sampson, and being taught by the Philistineaj ■ 
when, on a pause in the conversation taking placej 
our ears 4'ere saluted with the sound of horses'' 
hoofs trampling upon the paved street. We.spi-anf - 
to the window, and our consternation may ha ' 
gfiessed at, when we beheld eight or ten French ' 
hussars riding slowly from the lower end of the ' 
town. Whilst we were hesitating how to proceed^ ' 
wiiether to remain quiet, with the hope that the" 
party might retire without searching any of the , 
houses, or expose ourselves to a certain pursuit by ' 
flying, we observed a rascal in ihe garb of a sea- ' 
man, run up to the leader of the patrol, and lay 
l2 
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kold of Ilia bridle, enter into convei'satton with hia^ 
1 point to the abode of our jivw acquaiutaaces. 
, TUis was hint enough. Without pausing to say 
- fiirewell to our fair firiends, who screamed, as if 
..ithey, and not we, had been in danger, we ran with 
.•.all haste to the spot where our horses stood, lui^ 
springing into the saddle, applied the Bpur with 
very little mercy to their flonka. We were uone 
of us particularly well mounted; but either our 
, pursuers had iJiglitcd to seart.'h the house, or they 
took at first a wrong direction, for we got so much 
J the start uf them before the chase fairly began, 
. that we might liave possibly escaped, had we been 
obliged to trust to our own steeds as &r as the 
piquets. Qf tliis, however, 1 am by no means cer- 
tain, for they were unquestiosaUy gaining upon 
^ ne, as a sailor would say, hand over hand, when, 
by great good fortune, a patrol of our own cavalry 
made its appearance. Then, indeod, the table» 
were completely turned. The enemy pulled up, 
paused for an instant, and took to their heels, 
whilst ^our troopers, who had trotted forward as 
soon as they saw what was the matter, put their 
horses to the speed and followed. Whether they 
Lovertook their adversaries, and what was the lasne 
, of the skirmish, if indeed any skirmish took place, 
I cannot tell ; for though we made an attempt to 
revenge ourselves upon onr late pursuers, we soon 
found that we were distanced by both parties, and 
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, perforce, contented to ride qnietly home, 
congratulatiDg each other hy tlie way on our hwr- 
breadth deliverance. From tliat time forward we 
were more pnident. Our visits were, iudeed, re- 
snmed, and with their usual frequency ; but we 
t«olt care not again to dispense with the watchftd- 
nesa of one, who, on the contrary, took his station 
henceforth on the top of one of the heights, from 
which he commanded a view of the surrounding 
country, to the distance of several miles. Though, 
therefore, we were more than once summoned to 
horse, because the enemy's dragoons were in sight, 
we generally contrived to mount in such time, as 
to preclude the necessity of riding, as we had be-^ 
fore ridden, for life or liberty. ' *■ 

By spending my mornings thus, or in a det^p- 
mincd pursuit of game, and my evenings in snch 
society as a corps of gentlemanly young men fur- 
nished, nearly a fortnight passed over my head be- 
fore I was aware that time could have made so 
nmch progress. It seldom happens, however, that 
any period of Imman existence, whether extensive 
or contracted, passes by without some circumstance 
occurring calculated to produce piunful sensations. 
I recollect, in the course of this fortnight, an event, 
which, though I was no farther cjmcemed in it 
than as a spectator, made a deep and melancholy 
impression on my mind. I allude to the loss of a 
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larg'e veeeel, during a tremendous storm, on li 
rocks vhich run out into the sea off Bedart. 

The precise day of the month ou whiuli this Bad 
shipwreck occurred, I liavo fiirguttea ; but I recol- 
lect being »ent for by my friend during the pro- 
gress of one of the heaviest gales nhlcli we hod 
witnessed, to come and watch with him the fate of 
A brig, which was in evident distress, about a couple 
of miles from the land. The wind blew a perfect 
hurricane on shore ; and licnce the question was, 
— would the ship succeed in weathering the cape, 
or would she strike ? If she got onee round the 
headland, tlien her course to the liarbour of Secoa 
was direct ; if otherwise, nothing could save her. 
We turned our glasses towards her in a stale of 
feverish anxiety, and beheld her bending under 
a single close-reefed top-sail, and making lee-way 
at a fearful riite, every moment. Presently a sort 
of attempt was made to luff up, or tack — it was a 
Operate one. Great God ! I c^inot even now 
I iQiink without shuddering of the consequence. The 
' -fldl, caught by a sudden squall, was sliivered into 
a hundred shi'eds : down, down shs went, before 
the surge ; in five seconds she struck against a 
reef; and in ten minutes more, split into a thou- 
sand fragments. One gun only, was fired as a sig- 
nal of distress ; but who conid regard it ? We poo- 
tesscd no boats ; and had the contrary been the 
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was a sea in wliich no boat could live. 
Powerless, therefore, of aid, we -could only stand 
d gaze upon the wreck, till piece by piece it dis- 
tpeared amid the raging' of the vraterg. Not a 
il survived to tell to what country she belonged, 
■w with what she was freighted; and only one 
IS drifted to laud. It was that of a female, 
Ipparenlly about thirty years of age, genteeUy 
Bised, and rather elegantly formed ; to whom vre 
e such sepulture as suldiers can give, and snch 
B they are themselves taught to expect, 
11 The impression which that shipwreck made upon 
s not only far more distressing, but far more 
parmanent, than the impression made by any other 
kpectscle, of which, dining the coiirsc> of a eome- 
Vwhat eveutfiil hfe, I have been the spectator. For 
nvenil days I could think of hnrdly anything be- 
ades, and at night my dreams were constantly of 
drowning men, and vessels beating upon rock^i ; 90 
F ^great is the effect of desuetude even in painAd 
ibbjects, and so appalling is dcatli, when he comes 
■ a form in which we are unaccnstomed to cont*>m- 
e him. Of slaughtered men I have, of course, 
iheld midtitudes, as well when life had just de- 
Pfnrted trom them, bm when corruption had set ite 
seal tipoQ their forms ; but such sights never af- 
fected me, no, not even at the commencement of 
ray military career, as I was affected by the loss of 
[ that ship, though she went to pieces at too great 
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K distance from the beach to permit more thai 
Tcry indistinct view of her perishing inmntes. Yet 
there is nothing in reality more terrible in drown- 
ing than in any other kind of death ; and a sailor 
will look upon it, I dare say, with precisely the 
same degree of indifference which a soldier espe- 
rienuea, when he contemplates the prospect of his 
own dissolution by fire or steel. 
W' In the course of my narrative, I have not made 
■fry regular attempt to convey to the mind of the 
reader a distinct notion of tlie pecuJiar costume and 
language which distinguish the natives of this conn- 
try. Two motives have guided me in this. In the 
first place, it is, nowadays, known to all who are 
likely to pemae what I write, that llie inhabitants 
of those provinces which lie at the immediate ba«e 
of the Pyrenees, are a race totally distinct, and 
essentially different in almost all respects, from 
either the Spaniards or the French. They speak 
a language of their own, namely Basqne, which is 
said by those who profess to he acijuainted with 
it, to resemble the Celtic more than any other 
known tongue. The dress of the men consists 
usually, of a blue or brown jacket of coarse woollen 
doth, of breeches or trowsers of the same, with a 
wiu8t«oat, frequently of scarlet, grey worsted stock- 
ings, and wooden shoes. On their heads they wear 
a lai^c flat bonnet, precisely similar to the Low- 
Jsnd bonnet, or scone, of Scotland. Tliev are g 
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lUy tall, but lliin ; and they present altogether 
9 appearance as uncouth as need be fancied. Tlie 
I, ag'ain, equip themselves ia many respects 
^(B the fi§h-women of tlie good town of Newbaven 
we equipped, with this difference, that they ael- 
dom cover their heads at all, and, like the men, 
wear wooden clogs. They are a singular tribe, and 
appear to take a pride in those peculiarities which 
keep them from coalescing with either of the na- 
tions among whom they dwell. But all this, as I 
8^d before, is too generally known, to render it 
imperative upon me minately to repeat it. 

My second motive tor keeping, in a great degree, 
silent on the head of manners and customs, !s one, 
the effivienuy of wliiuh the reader will not, I dare 
say, caU in question ; namely, the want of oppor- 
tunity to make myself sniEciently master of the 
subject, to enter, con amore, upon it. No man who 
journeys through a country, in the train of an in- 
g army, ought tu pretend tti an Intimate ac- 
laintance with the maimers and customs of its 
labitants. Wherever foreign ti'OOps swarm, the 
ineg Qecessarily appear in false colours. The 
r part of them, indeed, abandon their homes, 
1st such of them as remaiu are servile and sub- 
e through terror ; nor do they ever display 
r real characters, at least in the presence of a 
Hence it is, that nine-tenths of my 
rethreu in anus, who wTite at all, commit the 
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most egregioTiB blunders in those very poitio 
tlieir IkioIcb where they particularly aim at enliglft^ 
enin^ the reading public ; and that the moat mat- 
ter-of-fact tour, spun ont by the most matter-of- 
&ct man or woman, who boa visited the seat of 
the late war sint^e the cessation of bostilitica, con- 
taiuB, and must contain, more certain ioformatioii, 
touching' the fireside occupations of the people, 
than all the " Journab" or " Lettere to Friends at 
Home," which this age of book-making haa pro- 
duced. Frankly confessing, therefore, that any atv- 
count which I could g'ive of the manners and habits 
of the Basques, would deserve as little respect as 
the accounts already given by other military tonr- 
i«ts, I am c^inl^nt to keep my reader's attention 
riveted — if, indeed, that be practicable — upon my 
own litlle personal adventures, rather than amuse 
him with details, which might be true, as far as I 
know to the contrary, but which, in all probability, 
would be false. 

Proceed we then, in our own way. From thfi 
day of the shipwreck, up to the 23d of the month, 
I have no reeoDection of any occurrence wortliy to 
be ri'corded. Advantage was taken, it is true, (rf 
that period of rest, to lay in a fresh stock of tea, 
and other luxuries, with the means of accomplishing 
which an opportune disbursement of one month's 
pay supplied us ; whilst an ample market was es- 
toblished by certain speculating ti-aders who B 
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lowed the progress of the army from post to post. 
Secoa was now the grand mart for the procure- 
ment of necessaries, a considerable! fleet of Ekiglish 
vessels having entered it ; and hither I and my 
comrades resorted for the purchase of such articles 
as habit, or caprice, prompted us to purchase. Then 
by coursing, shooting, and riding — sometimes to 
Biaritz, and the house of our pretty Frenchwomen 
—sometimes to St. Jean de Luz, where, by the 
way, races were regularly established — and occa- 
sionally to the cantonments of a firiend in another 
division of the army, we found our days steal in- 
sensibly, and therefore agreeably away ; nor was 
it without a feeling somewhat akin to discontent 
that we saw ourselves again setting forth, to take 
our turn of out-post duty at the old station beside 
Fort Charlotte. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

As the circumstances attending our present totir 
of duty had in them more of excitation than usual^ 
I shall describe them at greater length. 

The air was cold and bracing; it was a fine 
clear wintry day, when the corps to whidi I waa 
attached, strengthened by the half of another ha,U 
talion, began its march to the front. Instead < of 
employing eighteen hundred men at the out-posils^ 
nine hundred were now esteemed capable of pn>* 
Tiding for the safety of the left colunm of the 
army ; and such was accordingly the extent of the 
force, which, under the command of a lieutenant- 
colonel, took the direction of the mayor's house^ 
On arriving there, we found matters in a some- 
what different order from that in whidi we were 
wont to find them. The enemy, it appeared, had 
abandoned the ground, which, up to the preceding 
night, their piquets had occupied. Our advanced 
parties were, in consequence, pushed forward ; and 
the stations of the extreme sentinels were now in 
front of that ground upon which so much fight- 
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ing had taken place in the beginning of last month: 
The guards themselves, instead of being hutted in 
and about the uhatean, were disposed among s 
range of cottages, in the very centre of the field of 
battle ; and the objects which were by this means 
kept constantly before their eyes, were certainly 
not of the most cheering; or encouraging descrip- 
tion. 

It fell not to my lot to take charge of a piquet 
guard on the immediate day of our advance. My • 
business, on the contrary, was to superintend thet 
erection of works, which appeared to me to be 
erected as much for the purpose of giving the sd- 
diers employment, and keeping their blood in cir- 
cnlntion, as to opposo an obstacle to the troops of 
Marshal Sonh, from whom no serious attack was 
now apprehended. On tlie following morning, how- 
ever, 1 led my party to the front ; nor have 1 fre- 
quently spent twenty-four hours in a state of 
higher excitement than I experienced during the 
pn^ess of those which succeeded the movement. 

In the first place, the weather had changed 
greatly fur the worse. The frost continued, indeed" 
as intense, perhaps it was more intense than ever j ■ 
but the snow came down in huge flakes, whicli ttn 
cold north-east wind drove into our faces. Th9'i 
hut into which the miun body of the guard wa« ( 
ushered, presented the same ruinous appearance ■ 
with almoet every other house sunilarly utuated ; 
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it furnished no shelter against the blast, &adT 
little agaiust the shower. Intelligence hod, more- 
aver, been conveyed to ub by a deserter, that Soult, 
irritated at the surprisal of his post upon tlie Nirei 
bad issued orders to ret-aliale wheuerer an oppor- 
tonity might occur ; and it was more than Ikinted, 
titat one object of the late retrogression from our 
front, was to draw us beyond our regular line, and 
■o place us in an exposed situation. Tlie utmost 
caution and circumspection were accordingly en- 
joined, as the only means of frnstratiug his de- 
signs ; and of these the necessity naturally increas- 
ed as daylight departed. 

That 1 mig'ht not be taken by surprise, in isase 
amy attack was made upon me after dark, I devot- 
ed a good proportion of the day to a minute exa- 
mination of the comitry in front, and on each flank 
of my post. For this purpose I strolled over the 
fields, and found them literally strewed with the 
decaying bodies of what had once been soldiers. 
The enemy, it ivaa evident, had not taken the trou- 
ble to bury even their own dead ; for of the car- 
casses aruuud me, as many, indeed more, were ar- 
rayed in French than in English tmiforms. No 
doubt they had fumislied food for the wolves, kites, 
and wild-dog« from the thickets ; for the flesh of 
most of them was torn, and the eyes of almost all 
were dug out ; yet there was one body, the body 
of a French soldier, quite untouched ; and how it 
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cUanccd to be so the reader may judge for him- 
self, as soon as he has penised the following little 
atory, for the truth of which I solemnly pledge 
myself : — 

About the middle of the line covered by my chaiu 
of sentries, was a small straggling village, contain- 
ing 8 single street, about twenty cottages, and as 
many gardens. In the street of that village lay 
about hali'-a-dozen carcasses, more than half-devour- 
ed by birds and beasts of prey ; whilst in several 
of the gardens were other little clusters similarly 
circomstaaced. At the bottom of one of these gar- 
dens a Frenchman lay upon his face, perfectly en- 
tire, and close beside the body sat a dog. The poor 
bnlte, seeing ns approach, began to howl in a very 
melancholy manner, at the same time resisting 
every effort, not on my part only, but on the part 
of another officer who accompanied mc, to drmi 
him from the spot, We succeeded, indeed, in coax^ 
ing him as far as the upper part of the garden 
for, though large and lauk, he was quite gentle ; 
but he left us there, returned to his post beside tlie 
body, and, lifting up liis nose into the air, howled 
piteously. There are few things in my life that I 
regret more than not having secured that dog ; foe 
it cannot, I think, be doubted, that he was watch- 
ing beside his dead master, and that lie defended 
him from the teeth and talons which made a prey 
fall around him. But I had, at the 
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tiioughtfi in my mind; and circumetancea prevent- 
i «d my paying a second visit to the place «4iere I 
[ liad fonad him. 

Among, other happy results, the more forward 
I position in which the piquets were now placed, 
I furnished me with an opportunity of obtaining a 
le«s imperfect view of the city and defences of Bay- 
oune, than any which I had yet ohtained ; I gay 
less imperfect, for even from the topa of the houses 
in the village above referred to, no very accurate 
survey could he taken of a place situated upon a 
sandy flat, and still five or six miles di«taitt. But 2 
saw enough to confirm me in the idea which I had 
^eBdy formed, that the moment of attack upon 
these pntreucfament», come when it might, could not 
Siil to be a bloody one. 

Daylight was by tliis time rapidly departing ; and 
I it became inoiimhent upon me to contract the chtun 
o( my videttes, and to estahlisli my party a little in 
the rear of the cottage where we had been hitherto 
Stationed. By acting thus, I contrived to rMider 
myself as secure as a detachment numerically 90 
idl can ever hope to bo. There were two lakes, 
or rather large ponds, in the line of my position, 
I on the left of the main road, and the other on 
the right ; indeed, it was near the opposite ex- 
Ifemity of the last-mentioned lake, that we unex- 
pectedly found ourselves exposed to a cliarge of 
cavalry, during the late battle. Of these lakes 1 
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gladly took advantage. Planting my people i 
large house, about one hundred yards in reai 
formed my sentinela into a turved line, causing tl 
extremities to rest, each upon its own pond, 
pushing fonrard the centre, in the shape of a b 
" Now, then," thought I, " everything must ( 
pend upon the Tigilance of the watchman ;' 
render that as perfeet as possible, I resolved t 
spend the entire night in passing from the one 
the other. Nor did 1 break that resolution, 
may safely say, that I sat not down for five t 
nutes at a time, from sunset on the 24th. till si 
rise on the 25th. 

The snow, which during an hoiir or two io 
afternoon had ceased, began again to fall in 
creased quantities aftt^r dark. The wind, too, f 
more and more boisterous every moment ; it i 
ed in the woods, and wliiatled fearfully throuj 
the mined houses ; whilst at every pause I c 
distinctly heEW the wolf's long liowl, and the growi 
and short bark of the wild-dogs, as they qnarrelled 
over the mangled carcasses scattered round me. 
Near the margin of the right-hand lake, in parti- 
cular, this horrible din was constantly audible. 
There lay there, apart from each other, about ten 
bodies, of whom seven wore the fragments of an 
English uniform ; and on these a whole troop of 
animals fi-um the thickets beyond gorged them- 
selves. Close beside one of these bodies 1 hod b 
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,i. Wider the necessity of planting a sentinel ; 
,,,weAknea^ of my i)arty would not permit me to rf- 
viIdw Uiin a companion. He was rather a young 
■ VI man, and Imd eejected tlie post for himself, in or- 
\ y.4er tu prove his contempt of snperstition ; but he 
^ bitterly lamented his tt^merity, as the Bituatiaa in 
, which I found him showed. 

I visited his post about half an hour after he bad 
. «ssume<I it, that is to say, a little before midnig'ht. 
i neither standing nor sittinff, bnt leatiing 
a tree, and was fairly covered with a ooat 
if frozen snow. Hb firelock had dropped from bis 
Jiand, and lay across the chest of the dead man, 
le whom he had chosen to jilace himself. When 
>ke to the fellow, and desired to know why be 
nut challenged as I approached, he made no 
er; and, on examining more closely, 1 found 
he was in a swoon. Of course, 1 despatched 
f orderly for a relief, and kept watch myself till 
^be returned; when, with the assbtance of niycom- 
I redes, I first dragged the dead body to the lake, 
LslBto which it was thrown, and then removed the 
uineencible but living man to the piquet-bouse. 
B several minutes were spent in oha£ng itnd 
rubbing him before he opened his eyes ; but being 
it length restored to the use of speeuh, he gave tlie 
1. following account of his adventure. 

He stud that the corporal had hardly <{uitted him, 
. when his ears were asstuled with the most dread- 
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sounde, eucli as he was rery certain no earthly 
<ireatare could produce. That he saw through the 
gloom a whole troop of devLs dancing beside the 
water's edge, and a creature in white came creep- 
ing towards his post, groaning heavily all the way. 
He endeavoured to call out to it, hot the words 
stack in his throat, nor could he utter so much as 
a cry. Just then he swore that the dead man sat 
up, and stared him in the fece ; after which he had 
no recollection of anything, till he found himself 
in the piquet-house. I liave no reason to suspect 
that man of cowardice ; neither, as my reader will 
easily believe, did I treat his story with any other 
Botice than a hearty laugh ; but in the absolute 
-4mth of it he uniformly persisted, and, if he be 
alive, persists, I dare say, to this hour. 

Besides this adventure with my fotJ-hardy, and 

at the same time superstitious follower, nothing 

occurred during the entire night calculated to stir 

up any extraordinary sensation in my own mind, 

or deserving of p^j^cnlar notice at the distance of 

nearly twelve years. Aa I have already mentioned, 

I took care to visit the sentinels so frequently that 

every danger of surprisal was effectually averted. 

That these constant perambulations would have 

been undertaken as a matter of choice, I by no 

leana pretend to say ; for it was a night of storm 

id of intense cold : but I felt my situation to be 

critical one ; and, feeling so, I should have I 
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; at ease by the side of a (uinfortable fire than I^ 
s whilst forijing my v&y against the wiDd and 
pw. Nor had I atiy reason to find fault with the 
conduct of my men. They Iiad been warned of 
thrir danger id g-ood time, and were now thorough- 
ly on the alert to avert, it ; and thence I found eacli 
•entry more watchful than his neighbour — ^in other 
e and aU of tbeni completely ou the f ui 



[ recollect, indeed, on one occasion, being put 
n my mettle. It was about two in the 
j-hen I was informed by a soldier, who 
4n^t watch at the extremity of the hamlet already 
deecrihed, that he bad heard, within the last t«n 
minutes, a more than usual noise, in a lai'ge house 
«bont a hundred and fifty yards in front of bis post. 
He described it to mo as if people Ti'ei-e teaiing up 
tk« boavds, or thumping down heavy weights upon 
the floor ; and he himself seemed to thuik, that.Aj 
body of the enemy's infantry had newly arrrvi 
nnd had established themselves Mitltin the bi 
ing. I ligiened attentively, in order to catch 
sonnd which might proceed from that quarts, but 
none reached me. He persisted, howcvei', in hie 
Btopy, and added, that if the noise which he had 
heard proceeded not from men, it must come from 
spii-its. " And why not fiom dogs or wolves ?" 
said I, " Because dogs and wolves eaniiot sp\l^^ 
wood," said he ; " and I will swear, that if eve?. 
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t plEuiks toFD nsunder, I heard it no^." Be- 
ings littlp inclined to leave tlie matter in doutt, I 
remained with the sentinel, and despatched my or- 
derly to bring up half-a-doien men for the purpose 
of making a recognizance. 

The reader has probably anticipated that I found 
the house empty. It was so ; for after stealing 
tlu^>ngh the street with the utmost i!Uution, stop- 
ping every two minutes, and applying my ear to 
the ground in order to catch the slightest iioi«e, — 
after peeping over the garden-wall, listening at the 
entrance, and creeping np the front steps with the 
pace of n burglar, — I fonnd that the chateau was 
wholly tenftutlfss ; and what wa« more, tliat not a, 
trace of ite having been recently visited, at least by 
Luman tenairts, could be discovered. Ncvcrthdiess, 
I comiuendod the soldier for his watchfulness, ad- 
vised him to continue equally watchfnl as long as 
he should r4unajn on duty ; and leaving it to him- 
self to decide whother the soimds which he had re- 
ported proceeded from ghosts or more tangible 
creatures, I quitted Idm. 

It may not be amiss if I state here, what I ha] 
already more than hinted, that on all these occi|l>'' 
sions I was accompanied by a little spaniel bitcli. 
I had broiiglit the creature with me from Eugland, 
when she was a puppy of only nine months old ; 
asd she became attached to me in a degree such 
vould not in all probability have beeu the case, 
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my mode of life been more settled, and she ii 
sequence less my companion. Nor was it only Ii«- 
cBuae I was fund of the animal that I tsiig'ht her 
to follow my fortraies thus closely. A well-trwif- 
ed dog is no bad helpmate to an offiner who has 
diat^e of an out-post ; indeed, I was never grsatly 
alarmed, notwithstanding the commuoications of 
ray videttes, unless my little four-footed patnd caor 
firmed their statements. If she harked or growled, 
then I felt assured that something- dangeroiu waa 
near ; if she continued qmet, I was compantttTely 
e«sy. To that dog, indeed, 1 owe my lifu ; but the 
circumstance mider which she preserved it occurred 
hi a different quarter of the world, and has no right 
to be introduced into my present norrative. 

In this manner was the night of the 24th of 
'January spent. About an hour before daybreak 
on the S5th, I mustered my piquet, according to 
custom, and kept them standing under arms, in 
front of the house, till dawn appeared. This mea- 
sure WAS necessary, not only because it is a stand- 
ing order in the BritLnh army for advanced wErpB 
to get under arms thus early, hut because experi* 
«nce has proved that the first of the morning is the 
fiwourito moment of attach, inasmuch as, by com- 
mencing hostilities at that young hour of the day, 
good hopes are held out of efiecting something de- 
cisive before the day shall hare ended. On the pre- 
■ent occasion, however, no attack was m&de ; and 
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hence, after waiting the luual time, I prepared 
a^n to shift my grouud, and to take post at the 
more advanced station which I held yesterday, and 
which I had evacuated solely for the purpose of 
luaking myaelt' less insecure during the hours of 
darkness. 

We had rotiimed to our daylight position al>out 
a ijnarter of an hour, when a patrol of light cavalry 
arrived, and proposed to plant a vidette upon the 
top of an eminence, about a mile in our front. The 
person who coiamauded the party appeared, how- 
ever, to be a little in doubt us to the practicability 
of performing the orderii which he had received. 
He said, that the enemy were nut willing to allow 
tliat height to he occiti]ie(l by u^ ; that thi> last 
relief which had attempted to establish itself 
thera was di'ivcn off, and that he was not without 
apprehension of an ambuscade, and of being taken, 
with his whole party ; in a word, he begged that I 
would allow a portion of my men to follow him, 
and that I would support him in case he should be 
attacked either by infantry or cavalry. 

To say the truth, I was a good deal puzzled how 
ta act, for nothing had been communicated to me 
on the subject ; nevertheless, I determined to lend 
as much assistance as I could spare, and aecord- 
iugly commanded about a doeen men to follow the 
dragoons. Not deeming it right, however, to in- 
t a delachment of ray own peojJe entirely to 
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the charge of a stranger, I reselyed to aooatiipany 
them ; and, perhaps, it was well I did. 

We were yet a half musket-shot from the hill 
which the cavalry were desired to occupy, when 
we ohserved a superior force of French dragoons 
advancing from the lines towards the same point, 
l^e push now was for the high ground. We foot- 
soldiers could not of course keep pace with our 
mounted comrades, hut we followed them at douUe 
quick time, and arriyed at the hase just as they 
had crowned the height. They were hardly there, 
howeyer, when a discordant shout, or rather yeU, 
told us that the French were ascending hy the op- 
posite side. Our dragoons, I ohserved, instantly 
f<Hrmed line; they discharged their pistols, and 
made a sht)w of charging ; but whether it was that 
l^e enemy's numbers overawed them, or that their 
hmises took fright at the report, I cannot tell, but 
before the caps of their opponents were visible to 
our eyes, their order was lost, and themselves in 
ftdl retreat. Down they came, both parties, at ftill 
speed; and now it was our turn to act. I had 
abeady placed my men behind a turf fence, with 
strict orders not to fire till I should conunand 
them. It was in vain that I stood upon the top of 
the wbSI, and shouted and waved to the fugitives 
to take a direction to the right or left. They rode 
directly towards the ditch, as if their object had 
been to trample us under foot ; and, what was still 



more alftrming, the enemy were dose behind them. 
In self-defence, I was therefore obliged to give the 
pre-concerted signal. My people fired, — one of our 
own, and three of the French dragoons dropped. 
The latter, apparently astonished at the unlooked- 
for discharge, pulled up. " Now, now," cried we, 
" charge, charge, and redeem yonr honour !" The 
dragoons did so, and we, rising at the same instant 
with loud shouts, the enemy were completely rout- 
ed. Two of their troopers were taken, and of aH 
who escaped, hardly one escaped without a wound. 
After this trifling skirmish, the French no longer 
disputed with us the possession of the hiU. Leaving 
the cavalry, therefore, to maintain it, I fell back 
with my men to the piquet-house ; and, about an 
hour after my return, was by no means displeased 
to find another party arrive to relieve us. Having 
given to the officer in command of that party as 
much information as I myself possessed, I called in 
my sentries, and marched to the rear. 
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From the 26tli of January up to the 20tb ,gf tiff? 
following month, nothing occurred either tp^ my- 
self individuaUy, or to the portion of the army.f^ 
which I was a member, particularly d^ervii^.flf 
notice. During that interval, indeed, a fresl^ ^jfgj; 
ply of wearing-apparel, of flannels, stockings^ ^ai^ 
shoes, reached me, being a present frpi^ h^^^ 
friends at home ; and seldom has any present prpYn 
ed more acceptable, or arrived more pppoTtunj^ly^ 
but the reader is not, I dare say, over ansiou^ Jbp 
know whether the articles in question wew, t^ 
large, too small, or whether they fitted to an tiair's;^ 
iHreadth. Neither would it greatly amuse hi^i ^^^ 
I to detail at length how ships freighted w.itb. ogrp. 
reached Secoa; how fatigue-parties worne ord^f^ 
out to unload them ; and how the loads, being justr^ 
ly divided, were issued as forage for the. horses, 
which stood much in need of it. It may, however^ 
be worth while to state, that previous to the arriv- 
al of these corn ships, even the cavalry and artillery 
were under the necessity of feeding their horses 
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hiefly upon chopped fiirze, and henw that <!ia- 
! had hegim to make rapid progress among 
them, many djiag almost every day, aud all, ev«n 
the moat healthy, falling rapidly out of condittoa. 
But for this providential supply of wholesome oats 
and barley, 1 question whether we should hari> 
been able to take the field, at least effectively, till 
later in the season. 

On the 16th of February 1814, the allied troops 

may be said to Lavo fairly broken up from their 

•Winter quarters. The corps to whtcji I belonged 

tetinued, indeed, under cover till the morning of 

e 2l8t ; but we were already, in a great measure, 

' posts, seeing that our cantonments lay im- 

.tely in rear of the piquets. Such divisions as 

1 been quartered in and about St. Jean de Lua, 

n, however, to move towards the front on the 

; and pitching their tents on tbe crest of the 

Mltion, they waited quietly till their leader should 

t; to command a farther advance. On these 

ions, no part of the spectacle is more impos- 

lan the maich of the artillery. Of tliis spe- 

<f force, six, sometimes eightpieces, form a bri- 

e ; each gun is draped by six or eight borses, — 

I by six, if the brigade be intended to act with in- 

Lftntry, by eight, if it belong to what is called the 

ing artillery. In the former case, eight gunnel's 

K giarch on foot lieside eaoh field-piece, whilst three 
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ners are all mounted and accoutred like yeomanry 
cavalry. Then the tumhrils and ammunition-wag- 
gons, with their train of horses and attendants, fol- 
low in rear of the guns, and the whole procession 
covers perhaps as much ground as is covered by 
two moderately strong battalions in marching or- 
der. 

The greater part of the infantry. attached to the 
left column had passed, when brigade after brigade 
of guns wound through our village. These halting 
just after they had cleared the street, diverged into 
some 6pen fields on the right and left of the road, 
where the whole park, amounting to perhaps thirty 
pieces, was established. In another green field at 
the opposite side of Bedart, four heavy eighteen- 
pounders took their station, to be in readiness, in 
case of need, to be transported to Fort Charlotte. 
Last of all came the cavalry, consisting of the 12th 
and 16th light dragoons, and of two regiments of 
heavy Germans; nor could we avoid ^ remarking, 
that though the 12th and 16th dragoons are both of 
them distinguished corps, the horses of the foreign- 
ers were, nevertheless, in far better order than those 
of oiur countrymen. The fact, I believe, is, that an 
f^glishman, greatly as he piques himself on his 
skill in farriery, never acquires that attachment for 
his horse which a German trooper experiences; 
The latter dreams not, under any circumstances, 
of attending to his own comfort till after he has 
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rovideJ for tlie comfort of hia steed. He will fre- 
quently sleep beside it, throiigti choice ; and the 
noble animal seldom fails to return the affection of 
hie rooster, whose voice he knows, and whom he 
WiS. generally follow lilie a dog. 

There was another Etriking difference in the two 

brigades of cayalry which I rentaikcd. The English 

rode on, many of them silent, some chatting of a 

thousand things, others whistling or huuuning 

those tuneless airs in which the lower orders of 

mtrymen delight. The Grermans, on the 

Mitrary, sang, and sang beautifully, a, wild choras 

ft hymn, as I afterwards learned, to the Virgin, 

Eerent persons taking di^rent parts, and pro- 

g alto^ther the most exquisite harmony. So 

on impression did this music make upon me, 

t I caught the air, and would note it down for 

e benefit of my reader, were I siifficiently mast*r 

i the art of notation ; bnt as this happens not to 

fl the cose, he must wait till we become person- 

dly acquainted, when I promise to play it for him, 

a my very best style, upon tlie flute. 

Not was it only on the left tliat warlike niove- 

s occurred. The whole army took the field ; 

I 'And that a serious campaign was already com- 

r menced, the sound of firing at the extreme end of 

"die line gave notice, I had wandered abroad ivith 

. my gun on the morning of the ISth — not indeed 
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TenCuring^to proceed far from home, but iryiugii 
neighbouriitg copgeti for a Imre or woodcock — w. 
iwy farther prog^resa was arrestud by the report of 
several canDons in the direction of Lord Hill's di- 
vision. These were sDcce^ded by & rt^iid but short 
(liecliarge of miieketry, oud my sport was imme- 
diately abandoned ; but I found on my return that 
no alarm wa« excit«d, and that every description 
of force H-hicli I had Wft in a state of inaction ton- 
tinned still inactive. 

The same degree of suspense prevailed amongtt 
us during the 19th and aoth. On thehttterof theee 
days ray mind, at least, was kept employed by » 
jounM^y tA the harbour, fur the purpose of bringing, 
up a fresh supply of com for the homes ; though 
it was as)iei:ieH of employment vvitli which I wotdd 
have readily dispensed, inasmuch as the day chan- 
I Cfld to be partJcularly cold, with snow. But oiir 
r BilKiety was destined not to he of long contiuuanoe, 
an order reaching us that night, at a late hour, to 
be accoutred and in line of march by three o'cloek 
in the following morning. Now tbon, at length, 
we ap[>lied ourselves to the task of packing the 
baggage. Tlie tents were once more summoned 
into use ; their condition closely examined ; such 
rents as appeared in the canvass were hastily i-e- 
I fairad, and every deficiency in pegs and strings 
e good. Then tlie ordinary supply oi provimd, 



» Major Dalgetty would call it, being' put np, we 
oureelvca dowo in our dotliing, aod fell 

It was still dark as pitch, when the well-known 
ind ot' troops hurrying to their stations roused 
e &om my sliimher. As I had little lo du in the 
y of accoutring, except to buckle on my sahre, 
o stick my pisIoU in a black leathern liaver- 
inatsk, whicli on such occasiuna usually hung at my 
bauk, abundance of time was given for the ix>n- 
SMmptiun of as much breakfast as at that cttrly hour 
I felt disposed to consume ; after which I look post 
beside my men. The reader will have doubllees 
noted, that, like the good soldier already named, 
I tiever set out upon any military expedition, with- 
out haTing, in the first place, laid in a foundatitui 
of etauitna to work upon. And here I would re- 
conunend to all young wwriora, who may be ga- 
thering laurels when nothing of me shall remain 
except these Memoirs, invaiiably lo follow my ey_ 
ample. They may rely upon it, that an empty slom- 
acli. so far from being a provocative, is a serious 
antidote to valour ; and that a man who has eaten 
nothing previous to either an advance ur a retreat, 
runs no little risk of finding bis strength fail at the 
very moment when its continuance la of vital im- 
■ Mirtanue to him. No, no ; your bot-bruined youth, 
liariio is too impatient to eat, is like your aver-anxi- 
I hmiter, wbicli refuses its cum because t 
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hounds pass the stable. Neither the <me nor the 
other will go through a hard day's work. 

The troops being formed in marching order, the 
word was given, and we advanced in the direction, 
now so familiar to us, of the mayor's house. As 
we passed the park of artillery, we heard, rathw 
than saw, the drivers limbering up, and prepara- 
tions busily making for service. The tramp of 
many feet, too, could be discerned, as well as the 
clattering of horses' hoofs, the jingling of steel 
scabbards, and the rattle of canteens and cartouoh- 
boxes ; but it was not till these various soimds had 
been £ftint and distant that daylight began to break 
upon us. We had, however, been conscious of 
having struck into a sort of by-lane, and of having 
proceeded for some time in a direction towards the 
right ; and hence, when objects became visible, we 
were not surprised to find that we had passed even 
the village of Arcanques, and that all the country 
hitherto traversed by us, was left behind. As may 
be guessed, this circumstance alone excited plea- 
surable feelings ; for we were weary of the eternal 
mayor's house and Fort Charlotte, and anxious 
to reach some other field on which to prove our 
courage. 

The point towards which our steps were turned 
was a lofty eminence, distant about a quarter of a 
mile from the banks of the Nive, and command- 
ing an extensive view of a country extremely beau- 



tiftil. Tlie height had been occnpied during thft 
preceding day by a part of tlie 5th division, which 
now resigned the charge to ub, and descending in- 
to the plain, crosBed the river, and pushed off in 
a direction to the riglit. For ourselves, we were 
commanded to halt here ; and as neither the tents 
nor baggage had amved — as indeed we soon ieam^ 
ed that they were not to follow — we sedulouslv set 
about lighting fires, and prepared to birouack. 
These were, howerer, as yet early days for bivou- 
acking ; and hence arrangements were made for 
getting us under cover during the night ; in a» 
cordance with which, we descended soon after stm* 
set to a laige chateau, close beside the advanced 
sentries, where ample accommodation was fonnd 
for all of us. There the night wua passed, not 
altogether free from apprehension, seeing that no 
piquets, only a chain of sentinels, were between 
us and the enemy ; but as cverytliing remtuneol 
quiet, without any attempt being made to molert 
us, DO evil consequences resulted from the adop- 
tion of a plan agreeable enough, it is true, but sav- 
ouring perhaps of rashness, rather than excess <tf 
caution. 

As soon as the'morrow's early parade was cUa* 

missed, and I perceived that no indication wbS 

given of further movements, I took my gun, and 

■t off to the woods, where I hoped to find game 

^ugh to fiimish out a comfortable repast in the 



I 
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evening. Nor was I disappointed. Hares and 
woodcocks abounded here ; there were ntoreofsrtBt 
numerous flocks of gulden plover ; and of thes^ I 
contrived to bring borne a sufficient number to stttEB- 
fy my own wants, and the wants of others. Bat it - 
was not alone because I chanced to be partictdalrly 
successful in shooting, that the day's ^xcnmlioil ' 
gave me pleasure. ThQ country around was mortf ' 
romantic and striking than any whidi I had y^ 
seen, and came nearer to a realization of my pve^ ' 
vious notions respecting the scenevy in the sb^tll^^ 
q£ France, of what it really was, or rather' wlHrtr- 
it ought to be. AU was hill and dale, swedping^ 
groves and green meadows, with here and theri'^^ 
vineyard, already beginning to give signs «f Vege- 
tation, and to put forth its delicate fibres, like oidr 
hop plant in the month of May. The proximiffy 
of the Nive, too, added not a little to the beauty of • 
the prospect, as it flowed gently and quietly on,\ 
winding for a while between sloping grass^fields^' 
and then eluding the eye amid the thick grove* - 
which overhung its banks. It would have beetf 
altogether as sweet and pastoral a landscape as die^ 
imagination can very well picture, but for the r^ 
mote view of the entrenched camp, which from^ 
various points might be obtained, and the nearer * 
glimpse of numerous watch-fires, round which' 
groups of armed men were swarming. To mej 
however, these were precisely the most interesting 
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objects in the panoraiuii, and those upon which 1 
(ibiefly delighted to fix my atteution. 

The game wkiuh the sporting members of the 
corps cotitrived tills day to pick up, was so abiuL- , 
daat that we resolved to admit the whole of onr^^ 
brother officers to a paitiuipatlou in it, and to spend*! 
au evening together after the fashion of an even-.. 1 
ing at home. For this purpose all the culinary 
utensils within reacli were put in requisition, and 
t^ the individuals skilled in the gastronomic art 
were invited to give pi'oof of their abilities. Beef 
— lean beef — that everlasting and insipid food of 
soldiers — was disguised in every imaginable form, 
whilst hares were melted down into soup, wood- 
cocks stewed, gulden plovers roosted, and siudry 
rabbits curried. In a word, we sat down, in num- 
ber about five-and-twenty, at six o'clock, to a din-., 
ner which would have done no discredit, in point, 
rf cookeiy, to tlie favomite disciple of Dr. KiUihn. 
ener, and widch even Sir WiUham Curtis himselfl 
would not have deemed unworthy uf Ids notice, 
GcM>d cheer, moreover, is generally the parent oj^ 
good-humour, and good-humour is the source of 
benevolenite ; nor would it be easy to point out, itt 
this selfish world of oiu's, five-and-twenty persoos. 
whose hearts overflow more richly with the milltj 
of human kindness, than did ours as we took ouc 
%eaK by the well-filled boai-d. Fbrvently did w* 
wish that every coqis in the British army, — ay, and 
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in tHe French army too, oonld that day hm mdi 
well ; whilst we proceeded to prove, in the moft 
satisfactory of all manners, that delicate riands were 
not thrown away, at least upon ns. 

These praiseworthy expressions had hardly 
ceased, and we had just began to pay our addressea 
to the well-boiled soup, when the tread of homea* 
hoofe attracted our notice. It would have been a 
positive sin had the enemy come on at such a me^ 
ment as this ; and I verily believe, that we ia our 
wrath would have given him no quarter. Never- 
theless, sins are daily committed ; nor were we by 
any means at ease, touching this important matter, 
till the cause of the alarm appeared. It was a 
wounded officer who had been shot in a skirmish 
this morning, and was now slowly travelling to the 
rear, being with difficulty held on his horse by a 
couple of attendants. Our dinner was instantly 
abandoned, and we aU ran to offer such assistance 
as it lay in our pow^ to offer. But the poor fel- 
low was too seriously hurt to accept of our invita- 
tions to eat. The surgeon accordingly took him in 
charge, and having amputated the arm whidi one 
ball had broken, and striven in vain to extract 
another from his side, he left hkn to the care of his 
servant. The man was dead before morning. 

It is impossible to describe the chilling effect of 
this adventure upon all of us. Steeled, as men 
necessarily become, in a continued state of war&re^ 
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against the milder and more gentle feelings of our 
nature, they must be hardened indeed, if they can 
behold a dying fellow-creature arrive among them, 
in an hour of jollity and mirth, without viewing 
the contrast in so strong a light as to damp, if it 
be nnahle utterly to destroy, their hilarity. For. 
onr own parts, we returned, indeed, to table ; and 
we chatted, or rather endeavoiired to chat, as if 
no such guest had come among us. But it would 
not do. Our party, which we had designed to 
keep together til! dawn, broko up soon after toi 
o'clock; and we lay down to sleep with minds moEe 
fiill of our suffering brothcr-in-arms, than of onr 
jovialty. 

The wounded officer belonged to a re^ment <^ 
the fifth division. He bad acted, with a email 
party, as one of the flank patrol, during an oblique 
movement of his brigade, along the front of the 
enemy's line, and falling in with a body of their 
skirmishers, had been wounded in a wood, where 
the rapid advance of the column left him. His ser- 
Tsnt and another man, having procured a horse 
&om one of his iriends, returned to his assistance. 
But before they could discover him, the division 
was too for on its way to be overtaken ; conse- 
quently they took with hira a direction to the rear, 
which brought them to our house. He had re- 
ceived his wounds at an early horn" in the day, and 
had been preserved from bleeding to death only 
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by the cold ; but the long period which elapsed ere 
his hurts could foe dressed, rendered them doubly 
severe. Our surgeon, indeed, assured us, that no 
care, however speedily bestowed, could have saved 
him ; and therefore it was perhaps as well that the 
Absence of medical assistance shortened his misery, 
by protecting him from the tprture necessarily at- 
tendant upon useless dressings. 

We had just beg^ to drop into a forgetfulness 
of all causes, both of joy and sorrow, when a dra- 
goon arrived with orders for the commanding oM- 
oer, by which it appeared that we were to be uiif- 
der arms at three o'clock next morning, and to 
follow where the bearer — a soldier of the corps of 
guides — should lead. Something, too, was whis- 
pered about a general attack upon the euemy^s 
lines— of passing the Adour, and investing Baybnne ; 
but these were mere surmises, naturally following 
upon such vague directions. For mysdf, I permit- 
ted them not to occupy much of my attention, cor 
to keep their places long in my m^i ; but philo^ 
phicaQy concluding that I had no choice subxnittbd 
to me, and that I must go wherever I should be 
sent, and act exactly as I should be desired to act, 
I once more threw mya^lf on the floor, and closed 
my eyes. Sleep was not long a stranger to my 
eyelids. 
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F^.Of the appearance of tbe country tliroug'h which 
^"We marched, on the morning' of the 23d of Fehm- 
ary, I can say but little, the ^eater part of the 
journey having been performed in tlie dark. When 
day dawned, however, we perceived that we had 
been defiling by a new road towards the left ; and 
at eight o'clock we found ourselves in a green field, 
about a mueket-ghot from the high-road, and within 
three miles of the works in front of Bayonne. At 
die other end of the field was a piquet of the ene- 
my, which instantly turned out, and lined the 
ditches, whilst we contented ourselves with fijrm- 
ing into column ; nud then piling our amu, we 
st^od BtUl till farther instructions should arrive. In 
the meanwliile, I was not unemployed. By the 
help of my telescope I took as accurate a survey 
of the stupendous fortifications before me as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and the followiirg is, as 
nearly ai I recollect, the aspect which they pre- 
sented ; — 
• The position which Marshal Soult had taken afiJ 
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and wMch has long been justly regarded as one o{ 
the most formidable positions in the south of 
France, ran parallel, or nearly parallel, for aboiit 
four miles with the Adour. Its right rested upon 
the strong and extensive fortifications of Bayonne, 
its left upon the small river Joyeuse, and the for- 
midable post of Hilletre. When I state this as 
being the position of Marshal Soult's army, I mean 
to say, that such was the line whioh that ^«nny oc- 
cupied, previous to the renewal of hostiliti^.ea 
ourpart Towards his ri^t no chan^^ had, in- 
deed, taken place ; .but on his left he had bien 
driven back, first from HiUetre iipon St, Maii^lin, 
and then through St. Palais, as far as the. village f£ 
Arriverente. From this agun he was -dislodged 
on the 17th by the 92d regiment, under the ^(omr 
mand of Colonel Cameron ; till, finally fidliqg back 
from post to post, the strength of his forces became 
divided ; the entrenched camp near St. Je^i Pied 
de Pont was abandoned ; and Soult, after de|en4- 
ing, as long as they were defensible) hii» stroi^- 
liolds, principally at Hastingues and Oyergave? xe- 
tired with his extreme left within the teie-dm-pont 
at Payrchourade. When I glanced my eye^ therer 
fore, along the entrenclnnents this morning, I waa 
dble to take in only so much c^ the formidalde Im^ 
as extended from the city to the karalet of Yalfe^ 
xteuve, on the Gave d'Oleron ; and of iih» lust- 
mentioned of these pbcea I ebtaiaed a«¥iew aain- 
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, that bad I not previously known that it ' 
formed one key of th« positiun, I should not hai 
been aware of its Yast importimce. 

It is not my design to attempt an accurate de' 
tail of tlie CYi-ntfuI operations of this and the fol- 
lowing ^y. On the left of the centre (the point' 
tdiere I chanced to be stationed,) comparatively 
little fighting took place. We made, indeed, from 
time to time, demons trationa of attack, drove in ti 
few yiquete, and ever and anon sent out a body of 
skirmishers, just by way of keeping the attention 
of the enemy awake ; but it was on the right of 
our line that the most important proceedings 
curred. Lord Wellington's plan was to cut 
the army of Sonlt entirely fi-om Bayonne, and 
draw him, if possible, from the works which he had '" 
thi-own up ; and in the execution of that pli 
was as succeBsfiil as he generaUy proved to be in 
all his schemes. Whilst, therefore, wc were thus 
amusing onrselves on the Iteights above Bayonne, 
Sir Rowland Hill, with the light, the second, and 
a Portuguese division, passed the Gave d'OIeron 
at ViUeneuve ; Sir Hem'y Clinton crossed, at the 
head of the sixth division, between Montfort and 
Laas ; and Sir Thomas Picton, with his own fa- 
vomitc third division, threatened the bridge of* 
Sauveterre, and obliged the enemy to blow it up> 
The effect of these numerous attacks was to break 
the line whicli Soult liad formed, in no less than' 
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three points, and to oblige him to draw o 
m&in body of hia army from his entrenclied camp, 
and to eEtablisli himself on the heights above 
OrthflB. 

la the meanwhile, the first diTieion, on the ex- 
treme left, was not inactive. It formed a part, 
and a prominent part, in this stupendous plan of 
operations, to take possession of both banks of the 
Adour, as well below as abore the city ; and to 
place Bayonne in a state of blockade, at theVery 
moment when the army which covered it should 
be driven from its position. To render that scheme 
efiectual, it was necessary to push a detachment of 
iniaiitry across the Adour on rafts, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the formation of a bridge, which 
Lord Wellington had resolved to erect. This was 
effected at a part throe mites from the sea, where 
the river is full eight hnndred yards wide ; and so 
little was the movement anticipated, that six hun- 
dred men, under the command of Major-General 
Stopford, were actually ferried over before the ene- 
my exhibited any symptom of alarm, or of consci- 
ousness that an attempt of the kind had been 

The bridge itself was destined to be composed 
of small Tessels, decked boats, and chasae-marees, 
placed at the distance of twenty or thirty yards 
fittm one another, and connected by strong cables 
and deals laid transversely across. The vessel* 



had, indeGd, been coUecting in tlic harbour of Se- J 
coa during the last ten days : and now only waited 1 
for a favourable breeze tn effect their entrance in- j 
to tlie Adoiir. Nor is that an easy matter, even 1 
for a vessel of forty or fifty tons burthen. At tl 
mouth of the Adour is a bar or bank ( 
quite impassable at low water, which, eve: 
dinary full tides, is so little covered, that nothingj 
larger than a large fishing-boat can float. Dnrin^J 
the season of spring'tides, I believe ships of a c< 
siderable size may eater ; hut nothing approximat>il 
ing to a ship can hope to cross at any other e 

When the army broke up from winter qunrti 
it was not the season of spring-tide ; neither ca 
military operations be delayed till that sew 
should arrive. It was accordingly determined by A 
Itear-Admii;al Penrose, who commanded tlie squarj 
dron cruising o4F the coast, to force his way up^ 
tlie stream at all liazards, as soon as a hreesHi' 1 
should spring iip ; and the command of ttie boaM I 
dedicated to this perilous service was iittmsted b 
a gallant officer from the suiter Isle, by name C 
Reily. No man could be better cut oat for suett 1 
an enterprize. Brave, impetuous, perhaps some<> fl 
what i-ash, Captain O'Reily was not a little ^ 
when he found liia progress delayed, during 1 
whole of the 23d, by a dead calm ; but he a 
therefore useless, Percei»'mg that nothing could j 
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be lioau on h!fi own element, he came to land, and 
« not a little serviceable in constmcting the 

, nfts, and putting the soldiers in proper order for 
crossing. 

It waa about ten in the mornm^, wh^n the posts 
which the enemy occupied in and near Anglelte, 
BH well as among the sand hills un the left bonks 
of the Adonr, being carried. General Stopford'e 
little corps began to pass the river. To facilitate 
this operation, or rather to hinder the enemy &om 
observing it at all, our brigade, which had hitherto 
remained idle upon the brow of the identical rising 
ground, where, after the action of the 9th of the 
preceding November, we had halted, was directed 
to execute various manixuvres. We first deployed 
into line, then extended our files into skirmishing 
order, next threw out half-a-dozen companies, 
who rushed forward at double quick time, and 
with loud shouts, as if an assault were seriously 
intended. Nor were our movements uunoliced. 
In kss than five minutes, several batteries and 
breast-works in our immediate front, which had 
previously remained almost empty of defenders, 
were crowded with soldiers, whilst three pieces 
of light artillery came galloping from the right, and 
1»ek post in a field, across which our route, had we 

' pursued it, must have Iain. 

To meet the detauhed companies, a body of tir- 

' raillenrs advanced, and a very enterUuning e 



mUh began. For myself, I was, during the entire 
davi '" a place of perfect safety, out of reach even 
of the light cannon, which were turned against us ; 
snd hence I had every opportnnity of observing, 

j vith an eaay mind, the progress of those about me. 

I Immediately on our left was a division of Spanish 
infantry, which, occupying the village of Anglette, 
kept up the coimuunicatiou between us and the 
guards. On oar right again was a Portuguese 
corps ; and it is curious enough, that whilst the 
French were satisfied with watching as, and of 
giving proof that they were determined to oppose 
any attack on our part, they made several spirited 
assaults upon our allies. By the Portuguese they 
were met with as much gallantry, and in as good 
order, ae they wonld have been met by ourselves ; 
towards the close of the war, indeed, the Portu- 
guese infiintry were inferior to none in the world. 
From the Spaniards, on the contrary, they re- 
ceived no very determined opposition ; and but for 
the sight of onr columa on one side, and of a co- 
lumn of guards and of the German legion on the 
other, they wonld have made there, in all proba- 
bility, a breach in the line. As it was, they con- 
tented themselves with driving the troops before 
them, ever and anon, from the village ; and then 
fell back, as soon ae they found themselves in 
danger of being taken in flank, by ns or the C 
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t, was » poaitive relief to avert my eyes frd 
[ the operations of the Spanish corps, end to turn 
[ them towards the Portuguese. The latter consigt- 
of three hattalions of ca^adores and two of 
I heavy infantry; of which the ca^adores alone could, 
[ in strict propriety, be said to he engaged. Cover' 
ing the front of the others, and communicating 
mth onr skirmishers, they spread tliemselves in 
extended order over the fields, and kept up a steady, 
cool, and well-directed fire, upon the cloud of 
tirrailleurs which vainly endeavoured to drive them 
)>ack upon the reserve. In looking at such a scene 
as this, you generaJly fis yonr eye upon one or two 
individuals, whose progress you watch so long 
that you hecome at last as much interested in their 
safety, as if they were personal iu',qu!iJntaiiceB of 
your own. I recollect that one Portuguese soldier, 
in particular, attracted my notice that day. He 
seemed, if I might judge from his proceedings, to 
be animated wiiii a more than ordinary <legTee of 
hatred towards the French ; that is to say, he look- 
ed neither to his right nor to his left — paid no at- 
tention either to the momentary retrogression or 
advance of his comrades ; hut steadily kept his 
ground, or varied it only for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a better aim at his opponents. He liud posted 
himself considerably in advance of his own line, 
hehind a large furze-bush, or rather in the middle 
a furze-bower, from which I saw him delibera 
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lly pick 'o£f three Frenclimen, on*; after another. 
\ At len^h lie was nolicsd by the enemy, and six or 
Lteven of them turned towards his place of ambuS' 
cade. Nothing daunted, the Portuguese remained 
perfectly steady ; lie crouched down, indeed, to 
load, but the moment ids rifle was charged, he 
leant over the bush, and fired. Oae of his assail- 
ants fell ; whUsl the rest, pointing their pieces to 
the spot from whence the smoke issued, gave him 
a volley ; but it was harmless ; he had darted to 
the other side of the bush, and every shot missed 
him. He knelt down and loaded again; the enemy 
were now within twenty yards of him ; he fired, 
and an officer who accompaiued them walked off 
the fiehl, grasping his left arm in his right hand. 
. The rest of his adversaries, as if panic-struck, re- 
p-tteated ; and there he staid till the close of the af- 
; after wluch he returned to his ranks appa- 
mtly unhurt. That man killed and woimded not 
r than eight French soldiers during the day. 
was now drawing towards evening, when our 
RiMtention was powerfully, and somewhat painfully, 
w attracted to the little corps which had crossed tho 
LAdour upon rafts, and now occupied a position 
v«nong the sand hills on the opposite bank, Hith- 
■'«to, they had been either umtoticed, or disre- 
vded by tlie enemy. The only serious fighting, 
b indeed, wliich had as yet taken place, on the ex- 



I treme left of our line, was a 



; of struggle i 
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tween a Frencli frigate, assisted by two gun-b 
tind a British battery of eighteen-pounders, well 
supplied vrith reJ-liot ahot. The result of that 
atraggle was, 08 it may be anticipated, the com- 
plete destructioa l)f the gun-boats, and the com- 
pulsory retreat of the ahip ; but to the passing of 
our infantry, no regard aeemed to have been jpaid 
— at least no endeavour was made to cut them off, 
or to hinder them &om atren^hening their post. 
At length, however, the French general appeared 
to have discovered his error. A column of five 
thousand iufautry, with several pieces of cannon, 
was accordingly formed, and mariJied in Brm array 
to the attack of only six hundred soldiers of the 
British guards, supported by a small detachment 
of rockets. 

The ground which General Stopford held, was, 
Itappily for him, extremely favourable. It was full 
of inequalities, each of which formed, as it were, 
a natural parapet, behind wliich troops could shel- 
ter themselves. Perceiving the approach of his as- 
sailants, the general formed his people to the best 
advantage, in rear of one of the sand hills ; and, 
causing them to lie down, so as to be completely 
uoncealed, he wiuted patiently till the head of the 
attacking column had arrived within twenty yards 
of him. Then the word was given to start up ; and 
the rocket men throwing in their diabolical en- 
gines with extraordinary precision, at the very ii^ 
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■"Slant when the infaotiy fired a well-direuted vol- 
ley, the confusion created in the ranks of the ene- 
my beggars all description. I saw and conversed 
with a French sergeant who was taken in this af- 
fair. Ho asgared me, that he had been personally 
engaged in twenty battles, and that hp had nevei 
really known the sensation of fear tall to-day, A 
i-ocket, it appeared, had passed through his knap- 
sai:k withont hurting him ; but such was the vio-' 
lence with which it flew, that he fell upon his fane, 
aud the horrible hiesing sound produced by it 
one whicli he declared that he never could fbrget. 
Nor is it the least appalling part of a rocket's pro- 
g^ress, tliat you see it coining, and yet know not 
how to avoid it. It skips and starts about from 
place to place, in so strange a manner, that the 
i;hunces are, when yon are running to the riglit or 
left, to get out of the way, you run directly against 
it ; and hence the absolute rout which a fire of 
ton or twelve rockets can create, provided they 
take eflecL But it is a very uncertain weapon. It 
raay, indeed, spread havock among the enemy, hnt 
it may also turn back upon the people who uee it, 
causing, like the elephant of other days, the deteat 
of those whom it was designed to protect. On the 
present occasion, however, it proved materially 
serviceable, as every man can testify who witnessed 

^the result of the fire. 
I Having tJius briefly detailed the issue uf the en- 
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it may appear almost superfliK 
state how we were affected by the expectation of 
ite occurrence. We knew well, that a mere hand' 
fill of our fellow-soldiers were unavoidably tlirown 
into fiiioh a position, that, let their ease be what it 
Inight, no soccoiir could be afforded them. We 
saw, by the dense and lengthened mass which was 
moving down, and by the gnna and horses which 
accompanied it, that this little corps was about to 
sustain an asttnult from a force capable of over- 
whelming' it by absolute bodily weight ; and feel- 
^ing that we aovld render no other aid, than that 
which empty wishes supply, we cast no imputation 
>q»on the bravery of our oonu^ades, when we trembled 
for their safety. All eyes were directed to the sand 
bilU ; scarce a. word was spoken by the spectators, 
and the greater number absolutely held their breath, 
till the shock was given. 

The battery of eighteen ponnclers, of which I 
have already spoken, failed not to salute the ene- 
my's column as it passed. The range was a long 
one ; but our gunners were skilful, and it was 
consolatory to see, irom the occasional checks and 
disorders in various parts of the advancing corps, 
that its salute was more than honorary. But what 
had become of our own people ? — they had all dis- 
appeared ; and it seemed as if the French troops 
might march without molestation to the margin of 
the sea. The problem was speedily solved; and 
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i the very first discharge, given as I Lave described 
above, decided the business. It was fullowed, as 
such a fire is generally folloived in the British ser- 
vice, by a, charge with the bayonet, and we, who, 
but a moment before, had been breathless with ap- 
prehension, now shouted b triumph, as we beheld 
the mass, of lute so formidable, scattered and put 
to flight by a single battalion. 

Darkness was by this time setting in so rapidlyi 
that objects could no longer be discerned at any 
distance, and hence, farther military operations 
were put a stop to on both aides. The French, by 
way, I presume, of wishing good night to their in- 
vaders, made one more spirited attack upon the 
Spanish and Portuguese posts, which they support- 
ed by a demonstration in our tront, and by a dis- 
<;luirge of cannon npon our skirmishers. Being, as 
usual, successful on one part, and defeated on the 
other, they called in their stragglers, and fell back 
within their lines, leaving ns to push forward our 
piquets, and to keep quiet possession of aU the 
ground that we had gained. Fur our parts, having 
been informed, about an hour ago, that we should 
be required to march to the left as soon as the night 
could screen the movement, we stood, or rath«- 
lay down, inactively, on the brow of the hUI, where 
we had spent the day ; till a division of Spaniards 
coming np, — the same division whidi had so feebly 
defended the village of Anglette during the i 
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The nig;ht of the 23d passed by in quiet, '. 
long before dawn on the S^tli we stood, aa usual, 
in our ranks and under arms. Thus pussed about 
half au hour, when orders were |^ven to form into 
marehiug- order, and to file towards the left in the 
direction of the Adonr. These orders were prompt- 
ly obeyed ; and, after a journey of about a league, 
we found ourselves commanded to halt upon a 
sandy plain, at the distance of perhaps a couple of 
miles from the walls of Bayonne, and half that dis- 
tance, or something less than half, fi'om the out- 
works. Though thns placed witliin point-blaok 
range of the enemy's advanced batteries, we were 
nevertheless amply secured against their fire ; for 
a little sand hill stood in our immediate front, of 
height sufficient to shut out not only the soldiers, 
but the tops of tlie tents, from the gaze of the be- 
sieged. 

Though we reached our groimd at an early hour 
in the morning, a considerable space elapsed ere 
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the baggRge and provisioiis come up. Tlie reader 
will therefore imagine that the setting forth of a 
Hubstantiat breakfast, which immediately ensued, 
proved a source of no trifling gratification to men 
who had fasted for upwards of forty hours, and 
whose appetite, though stifled by sleep, had rcvirod 
of late in a very troublesome degree. It consisted, 
I well recollect, of slices of beef, hastily and im- 
perfectly broiled, with mouldy biscuit, and indif- 
ferent tea ; but the coarsest viands are sweet to the 
hungry, and we were in no humour to find fault 
with the quality of ours. 

Having finished our meal, we were by no means 
displeased to learn that, for the present at least, 
we were doomed to be stationary. The camp was 
according'Iy pitched in due form ; sundry ruinoug 
dwellings in its vicinity were taken possession of, 
diiefly as stables for the horses. Gnus, fishing-rods, 
and greyhounds were desired to be put in service- 
able order ; tmd every disposition was made to b&- 
cnre comfort. The sole subject of complaint, indeed, 
was found to be in the uniavourablc state of the 
weather, which had become since yesterday boister- 
ous, with heavy showers of rmn and hjul ; but this 
very circumstance, at which we were disposed to 
', chanced to be of all others the most f»- 
jt'Tourablo to the operations of the army. By means 
if these si|ualls, the boats and chasse-mar£es, which 
. hovered about the mouth of the Adour | 



several days, were enabled to pass the baf, and ihtf 
{^ound-work of tlie floating bridge (if Bnch an Iri- 
ciim be admiaaible) was laid. 

As tbe pBsBa^ of the bar waa an operntiun of 
considerable difficulty, and as 1 was fortunate 
«nougfa to be an eye-witness of the daring intrepi- 
dity and nautic^ skill of those who effected it, f 
vhall take the liberty of describing the o<:ciirrenee 
more at lengtli. 

My triend and myself, liaving seen a little to the 
t'jtnifortB of OUT men, and added in an important 
degrup to our own by a cJiange of habiliment*, 
wolknd fortli, with no other riew than tlwrt of whi- 
ling away certain honrs, which niiglit have other- 
wise hung heavy on our hands. We took the di- 
rection of the river's mouth, beuauM there a dark 
pine-wood promised to shelter us ii-om the blast ; 
and because we were anxious to see how far the 
engineers bad proceeded in the vonitruction nf tbe 
bridge. At this time, be it observed, we were 
wholly ignorant of the kind of bridge which wafi 
about til be formed. We knew not so much as 
that it was to consist of sailing vessels at all. but 
concludetl tliat pontoons would be anchored, as hud 
been the ease at the Bidasioa. Our astonishment 
may therefore be conceived, when, on mounting an 
eminence, we beheld a squadron of some thirty 
craft, bearing down with all sail set towards the 
bar ; over which the waves were dashing in whks* 




foam, being driven inwards by a strong' gale 
the north-east. But we were pot tlie only ansioua 
spectators of this animating stow. The bank of 
the river, and all the heights near, were crowded 
witJi general and staff officers, conspicuous among 
whom were Sir John Hope, and:, if my memory 
fail toe not. Lord WeUingttm himself. The groups 
were, one and all of them, speechless. The sense 
of sight appeared to be the only sense left in full 
vigour to the inJividuais who composed them, and 
even from it all objects were apparently sliut out, 
eiccept tlie gallant squadron. 

Down they came before the breeze with amazing 
velocity ; but tbe surf i-an so high, ajid there seem- 
ed to be so little water upon the sands, that I for 
one felt as if a weight had b«en removed from my 
heart, wjien I beheld them suddenly put up theix 
helms and tatik about. The prospect troni the sea 
was indeed by all accounts appalling ; aud even 
British sailors hesitat«d, for once in their lives, 
whether they could face the danger. But the hesi- 
tation was not of Iwig continuance. A row-boat, 
Spanish built, but manned by Lieutenant Cherae, 
ajid five seamen from the Woodlark, threw itself, 
with great judgment, upon a wave. The swell bore 
it clear across the sboal, and loud and reiterated 
were the shouts with which it was greeted as it 
rushed proudly through the deep water. The nest 
which came was a prize — a large French fishing 
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lugger, manned by seamen from a transport, cloee- 
ly fullowed by a gun-boat, nnder the command of 
Lieutenant Cheshire. They, too, were borne across ; 
but the fourth was less fortunate. It was a schooner- 
rigged cralt, full of people, and guided by Captiun 
Elliut. I know not how it came about, whether a 
sudden change of wind ocdurred, or a rope unfor- 
tunately escaped from its fastening, but at the in- 
stant when the schooner took the foam, the main- 
sail of her hinder mast flapped round. In one 
second bor broadside was to the surf, in another 
she was upset, and her gallant captain, with several 
of bis crew, perii^hed among the breakers. The 
rest were dashed by an eddy towards the bank, and 
buppily saved. 

The horror which we experienced at contempla- 
ting tbis event, though extreme for the moment, 
was necessarily of short duration ; for our atten- 
tion was immediately attracted to other vessels, 
which, one after auotber, drew near. Of these, all 
except one particular chusse-maree, succeeded in 
making good the passage ; — it sliared the fate of 
the schooner. It was upset upon tlio curl of a 
wave, and went down, with the whole of its crew. 
This last was even a more awful spectacle than the 
former. The little vessel, after being tossed round, 
rocked for a moment, as it were, upon the surf, 
just long enough for us to see the despairing ges- 
tures of the sailors, and to hear their shriek of con- 



stem ation,— -and then a huge wave slrikiug her, 
tell, not upun her broadside, but absolutely with 
bottom upwards. Not a man escaped of aU who 
hod conducted her ; and several fine promising 
midshipmen were among them. 

Kve-and-twenty vessels having' now entered 
Adour, besidee four or five gun-boats destined ts 
protect them, no time was lost in running them up 
to their proper stations, and in brining them se- 
curely to anchor, at equal distances from one ano- 
ther. The wliole were then strongly hound toge- 
ther by cables, the ends of whitrb were made fast 
to winchea prepared for the purpose on each bank; 
and which, running- both by the bows and stems, 
kept the craft tolerably steady, notwitlistanding tlie 
violence of the current. I need not add, that no 
ecimomy was exercised in the matter of anchor^ 
of which two were dropped from each bow, and B 
like number from each stem. 

The boats being thus rendered sufficiently secure, 
half-a-dozen strong ropes were extended along their 
centres, at equi-distances of about two feet &om 
one another. These were so disposed as not toiT 
bear any continual weight upon the smaller Tes8el>« 
They were indeed steadied as they passed over 
each, by being fastened to capstans, and so kept 
from swinging too widely ; but it was upon four or 
five of the largest class only that they were made 
to lean, the intervals between being in reality b9 
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many hangiog bridgeg. Across these ropes n 
were Md down planks, made fast by ties only ; and 
the whole waa eo nicely balanced, tlmt the tread of 
a single passenger caused it to swing backwards 
and lorwards, whilst an entire army might pass with 
the most perfect safety. Such waa the famous 
bridfi^e of boats across the Adour, which connected 
the two banks of the river where it measures ei^it 
hundred yards in width, and which, in itself, in- 
cluding grouud'Work on both sides, covered a space 
little short of nine hundred yards. 

A-head of the bridge, with their broadsides to- 
wards die town, were moored £ve gun-boats, each 
armed with six long^ twenty-foor pounders. These 
again were in part defended by a sUght boom ; 
whilst a boom infinitely stronger, capable of re- 
pelling any substar.ce which might be floated down 
by the tide, hung between them and the bridge. A 
boom somewhat similar, but more in the shape ol' 
a break-water, was placed behind the bridge, to 
shelter it from any sudden swell of the sea, such 
as might be apprehended during spring-tides ; and 
eauh boat being manned by a party of seam«B, w«U 
skilled in ihe management of such craft, the fsbriv 
was justly regarded as abundantly secure. To 
complete its construction, however, gave empl»y- 
ment to the artificers of tbe army during two whole 
days, tiiougli they contrived to render it pastu^rie 
fur infantry in less than half that epace of tiiiH 
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In the meanwhile, neither the right nor the cen- 
tre of the allied army were inactive. The opera- 
tione of the '23d — of whicli I have already said aa 
much, and perhaps more than one who profesees 
not to epeak Ironi personal observation is entitled 
to say — hai-ing been condnded, Suult, alarmed at 
the determined advance of his enemies, and con- 
fomided by the celerity of their movements, retired 
in the night of the 24th from Sauveterre across the 
Ciare du Pan, and destroying all the bridges in his 
flight, assembled the strength of his army, on tlie 
morning' of the 25th, near the village of Orthes. 
Hither Lord Wellington immediately followed. 
Pushing forward a numerous body of Spaniards, 
mo as to i;iit off all communication between the 
French Marshal and the garrison of Bayomie, he 
manceurred with the 3d, ith, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
British divisions, during that and the succeeding 
days, and finally on the 27th, fought the glurioue 
battle of Orthes, of which, as 1 had no share in 
it, I shall attempt no description. The result of 
it, as everybody knows, was the hasty and disas- 
trous retreat of Marshal Soult upon Touloose ; the 
capture of Bourdeaux, and the fii-st public declar- 
ation which liad yet been made by any part of the 
French nation, of the renewal of their allegiance to 
the house of Bourbon. 

Whilst these great deeds were performing else- 
where, u corps, consisting of the 1st and 5th Bri- 
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tUh divisions, of tiro or three brig^ades of PdH^V 
guese, and a crowd of Spaniards, proceeded, tmder 
the command of Sir John Hope, to invest the town 
and citadel of Bayonne. As tUerest of my jonmal 
will consist entirely of such occurrences as befell 
dnrin^ the progress of the siege, it may not be 
amiss if I endeavour to convey to the mind of my 
reader something like a correct idea of the impor< 
tanl city against which onr efforts were turned, 
and of the general face of the country immediately 
around it. ■ 

The city of Bayonne stands upon a sandy plan, — 
the citadel, upon a rock or hill which closely over- 
hangs it. Between them ruus the river Adonr, 
with a sluggish current, resembling, in the dark- 
ness of its water, and the gliminess of its hanks, 
the Thames, near Gravesend or Blackwall, but 
considerably narrower, and more shallow. Both 
town and fortress are regularly and strongly for* 
ttfied ; and, on the present occasion, a vast nnm- 
ber of field-works, of open batteries, flesches, and 
redoubt;, were added to the more permanent ma- 
sonry which formed the ramparts. Nor was the 
erection of these the only method adopted by the 
enemy to give unusual strength to this most im- 
portant place. Various sluices were cut from tlie 
river,' by means of which, especially in our imme- 
diate front, the whole face of the country could 
be inundated at pleiisure to the extent of several 
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luilos ; irliilst ditclies, deep and wide, were liere 
and tliere dug with the view of retarding the ad- 
vance of troops, and keeping theni exposed to the 
fire from the walls, as often as the occurrence 
ea«h mig-ht cause a temporary check. The out^; m 
detenceii began, in all directions, at the distance of' | 
a full mile from the glacis. The roads were every* 4 
where broken up and covered with abattis a 
other encumbrances ; notliing, in short, was i 
glected, which promised in any degree to contrin I 
bute to the strength of a city, which is justly re- 
garded as the key of the southern frontier of 
France, 

Such was the condition of the works about Ba- 
yonne. With respect to the country which these ' 
works commanded, it varied considerably both in 
its nature and general appearance, the soil being 
in some directions tolerably fruitful, in others lit- 
tle better than sand. It was, however, universally 
flat, and ¥ery slightly wooded or broken, to the 
distance of three or four miles in every direction 
from the ditch. A few liamlets were, indeed, scat- 
tered here and there, (and wherever there is a 
French hamlet, a certain quantity of foliage will 
be found,) tlje largest of which was Anglette, where 
we bad spent tlie niglit of the 23d, and through 
which runs the great road to Bourdcaux and P^ 
ris ; hilt, in general, the desohite aspect of things 
seemed to indicate, tliat the labours of the builder 
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and planter were prohibited, lest a village or it 
grove might shelt-er the Rssailants, or fui-nish a 
point of egtablidhment within cannon-shot of the 
walls. In the direction of the gea, again, and pa- 
rallel with the left bank of the river, deep sands 
prevailed. These were, for large patches, totally 
bare of verrfure, but thick woods of dark short pine 
more frequently overspread them, which, rising 
and falling, as the siuida had broken up into Uttle 
eminences and valleys, gave a very striking and ro- 
mantic appearance to that side of the panorama. 
As 1 afterwards learned, the Llandes, those vast 
forests which stretch all the way to Bourdeaux, 
and which, according to the tradition of the na- 
tives, were originally planted to render firm what 
had previously been an huge moving quicksand, 
begin here. 

The description which I have hitherto given of 
Bayonne, and the scenery near it, applies only to 
the city and to the tract of country situated on the 
southern, or Spanish side of the Adour. The ci- 
tadel, ag^, being built upon a hill, or rather upon 
the crest of a range of heights wliich rise gradu- 
ally from the sea, and extend upwards in a sort 
of inclined plane for about eight miles, differs en- 
tirely fnim the preceding sketch, both in ite style 
of fortification and in the nature of the prospect 
which it presents to the gaae of a traveller. Like 
all hill-forts, its works are constructed rather as 
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the natnnti inequalities of the ground permit, than, 
after any acienttfic plan or model. One of its 
fronts, that wLich faces the vUlage of St. Etienne 
and the mouth of the river, presents, indeed, th« 
regular appearance of being' part of an octagon; 
but, in otlier dii%ctiuns, the abrapt and uneven 
course of the rock has compelled the engineer to 
draw his wall around without any respect to form 
or figure. Yet it is a place of prodigious BtrengUi ; 
the only assailable point in it being that which the 
regularity of the ground has permitted to receive 
the most perfect kind of fortification. 

The view from the ramparts of that pile is ex- 
tremely pleasing. Vast woods of pine are seen in 
the distance, whilst nearer tlie lace of the country 
is beautifully diversified, by the intermingliug of 
com fields, meadows, groves of magnificent cork 
trees, vineyards, cottages, and several chateaux. 
Close beneath the waU, moreover, lies the roman- 
tic village of St. Etienne, with its neat church and 
churchyard, sloping along the side of a ravine, and 
having all its cottages surrounded by pretty gar- 
dens, well stocked with fruit trees and shrubs. 
This village was completely commanded, not only 
by the guns from the citadel, but by a redoubt 
which General Thouvenot, the French governor, 
had caused to be erected on a sort of table land 
near it, and which, tbougb no addition to the 
beauty of the landscape, added greatly to the 
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geuerul strength of the ciistlc, by occupying the only 
level spot across w)iidi l.lie besiegers might hope to 
posh B sap with any success. 

Thongh Bayonne was already, to all intents and 
purposes, invested — that is to say, though the gar- 
rison and inhabitants were fairly cut off from hold- 
ing any open intercouae with other parts of the 
country, nothing of the confinement of a siege was 
yet felt by them. The besiegers had, indeed, 
draim an extended tine around the works ; hut the 
French piquets were still posted at the distance of 
three, four, and some of them five mUes from the 
glacis ; whilst their patrols continually broke the 
chain of connoKiun, and made excursions as far as 
the camp of Marshal 8oiiIt at Orthes. This was 
the case, at least, up to the evening of the 24th. 
Tliere being no direct or safe communication be- 
tween the two banks of the Adour below the town. 
Sir Jolui Hope could not venture to tighten the 
cord, or to convert the investment into a strict 
blockade. As yet, all reinforcements to the little 
eorps, which, under the command of General Stop- 
ford, had passed on the 23d, were floated across by 
means of rafts ; the men and guns sitting upon the 
beams of wood, and leading the horses, which swam 
aflior them. Yet even in this rude way, so great a 
force contrived to establish itself among the sand 
hills, by evening on the 24th, that all apprehension 
of a renewed attack from the enemy was laid aside. 
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{evertbeless, the aitifioers were anxiuusly pressed 
to render the bridge trnat-worthy, with aa little 
delay as possible; and they strennouely exerted 
themselves to meet the wishes of the General 

111 the meanwhile, about forty thousand men of 
the Spanish army were posted along those faces of 
the town and citadel which looked towards HeUe- 
tre and the Joyeuse. The loft of this semi-circu- 
lar line restingf npon the heights, where, during 
the late affair, I stood in safety to watch the pro>- 
gress of the skirmishers on both aides of me, swept 
round, thi'ough the abandoned entrenchments, to 
, the brink of the river. Here the stream being 
', a pontoon-bridge was already formed, and 
e recommencing on the opposite bank, wound 
a till it formed a junction with a corps of Portu- 
, at the back of the citadel. But as yet, the 
was continued from that point only by oi:ca- 
ional patrolling parties ; and through this opening 
my daily sent ont his foragers, and brought 
n supplies. Such a state of things, however, could 
' not be long permitted to exist. It was essential to 
the prosecution of Lord Wellington 'a- future opera- 
lions that the gap should be filled up previous to 
the renewal of hostilities between his army and 
that of Snult ; nor was mnch time wasted in making 
preparations for driving in the garrison within the 
walls. Working parties laboured hard, not only 
k during the day, but during the whole night of the 
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24th ; and at dawn on the 25thy it was declared 
that in^Eintry might cross the floating-bridge with 
safety. This was the signal for action ; and hence 
the 25th was again, at least to part of the army, a 
day of hostile employment. 
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A DJUECT communication between the oppoute | 
banks of the river being; thus established, the re> 
maining; battalions of the Guards, the chief part 
of the King's German Legion, together with a pro- 
portionate force of cavalry and of artillery, march- 
ed, at daybreak on the twenty-fifth, to join their 
comrades among the sand hills. The whole of the 
besieging army being at the same time put in mo- 
tion, the gap which, prior to this date, had existed 
in the line of investment, was filled up. Little or 
no fighting took place on that occasion. The ene- 
my perceiving our design, offered no serious resi»- • 
tance to its accomplishment, but evacuating the vtU | 
lage of Boucaut, after having exchanged a few 
shots with the skirmishers, established their piquetn 
about half a mile in its rear. As yet, therefore, a 
good deal more of open space was granted to them 
than they could long hope to enjoy ; but all oppor- 
tunity of corresponding with Marshal Soult, aa 
well as of adding to the stock of grain and provi- 
sions already in their arsenals, was cut off. 



Tbe ruimmg and irregular fire ivhich had Tieeii 
maintained throughout the morning gradually died 
away, and ceased altogether ahout noon. From 
that hour till after nig-Lt-ihll, everything continued 
quiet. A feverish excitement, nec^esaarily conse- 
qnent even upon a trifling skirmish, prevtuled in- 
deed amongst us ; nor did we venture to take off 
our acuDutrements, or return to our usual employ- 
ments during the i-emainder of the day. But we 
might have done so, had we felt disposed, with the 
moat perfect safety ; for the enemy were too weU 
satisfied with being permitted to retain what they 
did retain, of territory beyond the glacis, to endan- 
ger its loss by a useless attempt to reg^ what had 

, been wrested from them. Still we were anxious ; 
ajid the anxiety which pervaded us all the day, 
ceased not to operate at night. 

Tlie garrison of Bayonne, we were well aware, 
was at once numerically powerful, and composed 
of the best troops in the French army. From all 
that we could leam, Soult had hy no means cal- 
culated upon the plan of operations adopted by 
Lord Wellington. Concluding that his Lordshi]i 
■would halt after the passage of the Adour, and in- 
vest that important place with the whole of his 

' forcex, he had thrown into it nu fewer than fifteen 
thousand picked men, assigiking the command .to 
General Thouvenot, an o£Bcer, who, by his success- 
ftd defence of Burgos, on a former occasion, &p- 
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peared worthy of so delicate a trust on tUe present. 
Lord Welliugtou was, however, too conscious of 
the advantages which arise in war from celerity of 
moyeiueiit, to waste his time before the walls of 
Bayonne. He accordingly left Sir John Hope 
to mask the city with the two British divisions 
which composed the left column, a force 
inferior in point of numbers to that which it blot 
aded ; whilst he himself, with the remaining & 
divisions, bong upon the rear of the retreating annj^ 
It is trucj that our little corps d'armie was sup- 
ported by thirty or forty thousand Spaniards, who, 
if they served no other purpose, made at least a 
show, ani) hindered weak foraging parties from 
traversing the open country ; but upon their efforts 
little reliance could he placed, in case a hold sally 
should be made ; whilst the scattered order of our 
encampment hindered us from opposing, at any 
given point, a force at all competent to meet at least 
with decisive superiority, that portion of the gar- 
rison which the governor might at any time employ 
in such a service. The circumference of Bayonne, 
measuring it from the exterior of the works, cannot 
be computed at leas than foiu' miles. Our line 
again, which encircled it at a distance of three miles 
from the ditch, would of coiu-se greatly exceed 
and when it is remembered that not more than 
thousand men at the utmost, and of these sometl 
less than fifteen thousand who were trust- 
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occupied that line, it will be seen tliat our situation 
was not such as to render caution unnecessary, or 
apprehension groundless. 

We had, however, retired to rest at the osnal 
hour, on the uight of the 25th ; all things continu- 
ing in apparent security ; when sleep, which was 
beginning to assert its dominion over our senses, 
was suddenly dispelled, hy the report of a mnsket- 
shot, in the direction of the piquets. The battalion 
to which I was attached, still kept its ground be- 
hind the sand hill, whither it had moved, after tlie 
ttilair of the 23d. Its out-posts were divided from 
the camp only by the hill ; consequently, little time 
could be given to prepare and accoutre in case an 
attack should be made. Not a moment was there- 
fore wasted in surmises, not a hint was thrown oat 
Bs to the propriety of waiting till a little more firing 
Hhould bespeak cause of serious alarm ; but every 
man sprang from his pallet, and casting about him 
as much of his garments as could be found on the 
inetant, seized his arms, and ran to the place of 
muster. And now another and another shot was 
fired ; the bugles began to sound, the baggage was 
hastily packed, the horses saddled, and all the 
t)UBtle and hurry attendant upon the preparations 
for battle took place. For myself, Iiaving seen that 
my men were in their ranks, I ran to the top of the 
hill, from whence I beheld the flashes of several 
muskets, half way between our sentinels and those 
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of the enemy ; but no sound of advancing colnmna' ' 
met my ear, neither were these flashes returned by 
OUT own soldiers. The degree of surprise excited 
by all this was not, however, of long continuance. 
The offic^e^ in command of the out-posts despatched 
a messenger to inform ns, that no symptom of an 
attack was discernible ; but that several deserters 
had come into his lines, at whom the French sen- 
tries fired as they fled. Tliis account was speedily 
confirmed by the arrival of the deserters in the 
camp ; and the troops accordingly laid aside their ] 
weapons, and returned to their tents. | 

The alarm in that direction had hardly subsided, 
when another and a not less serious one arose in 
a different quarter. A sentry^ who was posted by 
the bank of the river, reported to his officer, when 
visiting him, that boats were moving, and oars 
splashing in the water. Apprehensions were imme- 
diately excited for the safety of the bridge, against 
which we naturally concluded that some attempt 
was abont to be made. To oppose it as far as pos- 
sible, of whatever nature it might be, three field- 
pieces which were attached to our brigade, limbered 
up, and galloped to the water's edge ; these I ac- 
companied ; and certainly the splash of oars was^ 
very audible, though the darkness would not pernut 
us to distinguish from whence the sound proceeded. 
A shot or two were, however, fired in the direction 
of the sonnd) just by way of hinting to the enemjr ■ 
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th&t we were awake ; and wlietlier it was that It 
hint was not lost upon them, or that they neTcr 
serioufily entertained the idea of assailing' thehridge, 
an immediate cessation of rowing was the conee- 
qoence. Having watched, therefore, for half on 
hour, and neither hearing nor seeing anything in- 
dicative of danger, I left the gunners to tliemselvea; 
and returning to my cloak and hlanket, I wrapt 
myself closely up, and slept Boundly and securely 
tall the nioming. 

^<» The whole of the 36th passed over, without the 
flocurrence of any event worthy of mention. By 
iByself it was spent, not very profitably, in saun- 
tering ahont among the pine-woods, where little or 
no game was to be found ; whilst for the troops in 
general, as well within aa without the walls of the 
beleaguered city, it might he accounted a sort of 
■rmed truce. Hardly a cannon-shot was fired from 
mnriBe till sunset, on either side ; but matters 
were drawing fast to a crisis. Stores and ammn- 
nition were continually conveyed aci'oss the river 
in large quantities, and it was manifest, that even 
the few nules of open country which the garrison- 
BtiU lield, would, before long, be taken away from 
them. It was, tlierefore, no unexpected commu- 
nication which I received, on the morning of the 
S7th, that tliB corps ivas to stand tu its arms forth- 
with, ami that the enemy were to be driven in i^t 
I directions within their works. 



Haring, in a former chapter, de^ribed tlie nature 
of the ground in our immediate front, thp reader 
will readily imderstand wliy no serious advance on 
our part was intended. We were already within 
point-blanlc range of the guns on the rarapart^j 
whilst between the rajnparta and the camp, 
broken ground, nor village, nor any other specif 
of cover e^sted. We could not, therefore, hi^w: 
to establish ourselves, had we even pushed on, whUil 
the French genera), by opening the sluices from iffi^ 
river, might, at any moment, lay the whole level 
under water. On the opposite side of the Adour, 
however, the case was different. There the most 
forward British piquets were very little iu advance 
of the village of Boucuut ; and the village of Boucaut 
is fuU four miles from the citadel. The face of the 
country, too, between these points, being nigged 
and broken, numerous positions could be taken up 
by the besiegers, in which, whilst they were them- 
selves secure from the fire of the place, they could 
easily prevent the garrison from venturing beyond 
the ditch ; whilst the relative situations of tlie town 
and fortresH, rendered the one secure against active 
annoyance, till after the other should liave fallen 
into our hands. Though, therefore, it was under- 
stood that the whole of our line was to be drawn 
somewhat more tightly round the city, we were all 
a.ware that the trenches would be opened, and 
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breaching; batteries thrown up eg^at the citadel 
alone. 

The men being accoatred, and the baggage pack- 
ed, we §tood quietly in our ranks, behind the eand- 
bill, till a gun, from the opposite bank of the stream, 
aomided the signal of attack. Upon this we ex- 
tended our fUee, so as to give to a single weak bat* 
tslion the appearanco of an entire brigade, and as- 
cending the heights, ve stopped ebort where the 
tops of our bayonets, and tiie feathers of our caps, 
just showed themselves over the ridge. Similar 
demonstrations were likewise made by the corps 
whiub filled Anglette and crowned the rise in con- 
nexion with it ; whilst occasionally a shout was 
raised, as if at length the order of attack Imd been 
given, and we were preparing to rush on. All this 
Tvas done for the purpose of drawing the attention 
of the enemy to many different points at the same 
time, and thus hindering tbem from opposing, with 
the total strength of the garrison, the forward 
movements of those who were appointed to invest 
the castle. 

Whilst we, and the divisions near ns, wore thus 
amnsing ourselveB and the enemy with the pomp 
and circumstance rather than with the reality of 
war, the guards and light Germans, with a corps 
of Portuguese infantry, were very differently oc- 
cupied on the other hank of the river. Aa our 
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I ritnation -was a commanding one, it enabled us to 
obtain a tolerably distinct view of their proceed- 
ings. We saw one column of British troops form 
on the sands beside Boucaut. In front of it was 
a body of German riflemen, who pressed leisurely 
ibrward in skirmishing order, till they reached the 
piqnets of the French troops. Of the enemy, on 
the other hand, a heavy column showed itself upon 
the high ground, where it halted, and continued 
to send out numerous parties to support the out- 
posts; between whom and the Germans, a hot 
skirmish soon began, nor could it he said that any 
decided advantage was gained by either party dur- 
ing several hours. 

The column which we descried upon the eaadt 
beside Boucaut, was not of great strength ; indeed, 
the numljers of our own people, discernible by us, 
were very inconsiderable. The fact, as I after- 
wards learned, was, that the side of the hill visible 
to us, was by far the most rugged and the least as- 
sailable of any; consequently, the main attack was 
to be made in auother direction, the attack in this 
waiting till the other should have in part succeed- 
ed. Hence the trifling progress made by our skir- 
wishers, who seemed to be kept back rather than 
animated forward by their olficei's ; and hence the 
apparently obstinate resistance of the French pi- 
quets. But it was, nevertheless, an exceedingly 
interesting spectacle, to the beauty of which th* I 
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uneren and picturesque nature of the scene 
around added not a. little. 

I wish I could convey to the mind of the reader 
some notion of the scene as it then appeared, and 
is still remembered by myself. Let him imagine 
himself^ then, lying wilJi me upou the brow of a 
sand-hill, and looking down, first upon the broad 
and deep Tratera of the Adoar, and over them upon 

I fa sandy bank, which ^eedily ends, and is auc- 
Weded by a green lull, having on its «ide, the side 
i^n which we are gaaing, frequent cuts or guUies, 
or glens, some of them bore, others wooded, with 
here and there a white cottage sliowing it«elf from 
among the trees. Let him imagine that he sees, 
on the summit of the heights, and immediately in 
a line with himself, a portion of an armed mass, 
with a. single field-piece pointed towards the river's 
moutli. About a mile to the rearward, again, let 
him figure to himself a green field, more level than 
any other part of the hiU-side, a sort of table-loud, 

I M it were, having a. hedge along that face of it 
'irUch is turned towai-ds Boiicaut, and a precipi- 
tous red hank under the hedge. In this field he 
will observe about three hundred infantry soldiers, 
dressed in grey great-couti^ and broad eap«i, or chai- 
cauts, who carry hairy knapsacks on their hacks, 
and are aitned witli long clear muskets, whitjt 
have bayeneta screwed to theli miizalcs. The§e 
e Frentluofn. Under the red bank, let him ft 
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ther snppose that there is a picturesque valleyj 
stocked with tall nnd shadovry cork-trees, about 
the middle uf which is a neat mansion, somethiog 
larger than a farm-houee, and yet hardly deserving 
the name of a cliateau. That house is fiill of light 
Germans ; and ahsost every tree about it aflbrds 
cover to a rifleman, who fires, as a good aim is pre- 
sented to him, at the persons behind the hedge. 
From the windows of the house, too, many shots 
arc fcom time to time discharged, whilst the sud- 
den flash, and uprising of smoke, from the various 
parts of the hedge, ehaw that the French tirail- 
leurs are not less active than their assailajits, or 
disposed to receive their salute williout returning 
it. In thifl ekirmish little uhaug^ of ground takes 
place. Occasionally, indeed, a single rifleman will 
steal on, runuing from tree to tree, till he has 
reached a convenient spot; whilst a Frenchman 
will as often rise, and having watched him through 
a brake, or over a busli, will fire whenever he eic- 
poses himself to hia observation. But no grand 
rush is made on cititer side, nor any decided loss 
is suistained, either of ground or in men. 

All this while the exertions of our people wesa, ] 
as far as might bd, aided by a well-served can--' 
nooado from the three pieces of artillery, which 
had kept their station near the hank of the river 
since the evening of the 25th. The fire of these 
gmiB was directed chiefly ugaiust a lai'ge liouse-r 
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apparently some public work or manufactory — 
which, stood by tho brink of the water, and was 
filled with French troopa. Neither were the ene- 
my's batteries opposite to us idle. Having wasted 
about twenty or thirty round ebot without effect, 
they brought a couple of mortars, with a howitzer 
or two, to bear upon us, from which they threw 
shell after shell among onr ranks ; but from the 
effects of the cannonade the nature of the soU se- 
cored us, the shells either burying themselves iu 
the sand to the extinction of the fuze, or exploding 
when we were all snugly laid flat, and therefore 
safe from their fragments. 

Matters had continued thus for several hours, 
and we were beginning to fear that gome part of 
our General's plan bad gone wrong, or that the 
enemy were in too great force to be driven in by 
the divisions opposed to them, when a sndden stir 
in the French column wliich had hitherto stood 
quietly upon the heights, attracted our attention. 
The field-piece was all at once wheeled round, and 
turned in the direction of the opposite country ; 
the infantry collected into compact oi-der, and were 
gradually hidden from ua by the brow of the hill. 
By and by, a few musket-sbots were fired, then 
about a dozen more, then came the report of one, 
two, or three field-pieces, and lastly a roar of can- 
non and small-anus was heard. This was kept np 
hot and rapid for half an hour. Every moment it 
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came nearer and nearer. Now the smoke wliich 
had at first followed each report after the interval 
of a few seconds, rose at the same instant with the 
noise — then the glancing of arms over the high 
gronnd was distinguishable — next came the French 
troopa, some retiring slowly, and firing as they fell 
back, others flying in extreme conitiBion. Mount' 
ed officers were galloping over the ridge, and ap- 
parently exerting themselves to restore- order ; but 
all would not do. The enemy were in full flight, 
Down they rushed towards the river, and away 
along the sands in the direction of the citadel, 
whilst our three guns poured in roundshot amongst 
them, many of which we could distinctly perceive 
take effect ; and now the green field, on which my 
reader and I have so long looked, was abandoned. 
The tirailleurs fled, the riflemen pursued, the little 
column in scarlet pushed on in good order and 
with a quick pace, whilst on the brow of the height 
above, a British ensign was held up as a signal for 
our battery to cease firing. Tlie signal was obey- 
ed ; and we bad nothing farther to do during the 
remainder of the day, than to watch, which we 
eagerly did, the progress of our victorious com- 
rades. 

The enemy having fled as far as the manufec- 
tory, were there joined by reinforcements from the 
garrison. Here, then, the battle was renewed with 
great obstinacy ; but, desperate as n:as the resist- 
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I (nee offered, it became every hour less and leia 
\ cJTectuoI. At leng^tli the building took fire ; it was 
I itb&ndoiied, and its defenders fled ; after which the 
I sntire scene of action was hidden from us, and 
n-ere enabled to guess at the state of afiuirs 
foAy by the sound of the firing, and the direction 
' which it took. That inclined every moment more 
aad more towarda the ramparts ; but it was cease- 
less and awful till darkness had set in, and both 
parties were compelled to desist, because they could 
not distinguish friends from foes. 

In tliis aSair the loss on both side was severe, 
I 'but we were completely successful. The enemy 
were driven within their works, and our advanced 
posts were established in the village of St. Etienne, 
about half pistol-shot from the nearest redoubt. 
In other directions, little cliange of ground occur- 
red. Some Spanish divisions took up a positiou, I 
believe, somewhat less distant than formerly from 
the walla of Bayonne; but neither we, nor the di- 
visions in commuuication with us, were in any de- 
gree affected by it. We returned, on the contrary, 
to our tents, having lost by the cannonade only one 
man killed, and three wounded. 

I recollect having stated, in another part of toy 
narrative, that, except on oue occasion, I could not 
tiijc my memory wltli any symptom of violent or 
permaueut grief on the [laii, of a soldier's wife at 
.the death of her husband. How to account for U 
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1 knoir not, aniens it be tliat a, camp seldom fails 
to destroy all the fiaeet feeling of one sex, if it 
leave those of the other uninjured. Tiie oucasion 
to whii:li I then alluded occurred to-day. A fine 
young Irishman, the pay-sergeant of my own com- 
pany, had brought his wife with him to the seat 
of war. He married har, it appeared, a^nst die 
wish of lier relations, they considering themselves 
in a walk of life superior to his. To what class of 
society they belonged I cannot tell; but she, Iknow^ 
was a lady's-maid to some person of rank, when the 
bafldsome ince and manly form of M'Dermot stole 
her heart away. They had been raanied aboia a 
year and a half, during the whole of which time she 
had borne the most unblemished character, and they 
were accounted the most vii-tuouB and the happieeb 
couple in the ri^imeot. Poor things! they wei», 
this day separated for ever. 

M'Dermot was as brave and good a soldier as 
any in the army ; be was, at times, even fool-bardy. 
Having observed a raw recniit or two cower down 
m no very dignified manner, ae a oannou-ball paw- 
ed over them, M'Uermot, by way of teaching tbeiqi 
to despise danger, threw himself ut his ease on the 
summit of the sand-hiU, with his head towards the, 
Kiemy's guns. He was in the very act uf lauglting' 
at these lads, assuring them that " every bullet baa 
its billet," when a round shot struck him on the 
crown of the head, and smashed him to atoms. ( i 
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sliall never forget the shriek that was raised. 
TBS a prodigious favourite with all ranks ; and then 
all of ns thought of his poor youn^ wife, bo spot- 
less, and so completely wrapped up in him. " O, 
who will tell Nance uf this ?" said another non- 
conuniseioned officer, his priuL'ipal companion. — 
" Poor Nanc« I" cried the soldiers, one and all ; so 
true is it that virtue is respected, and a virtuoos 
woman beloved, even by common soldiers. Bnt 
dierc was bo hiding it from Nance. The news 
reached her. Heaven knows how, long before we 
returned to our tents, and she was in the midst of 
US, in a state which beggars all description, in five 
minutes after tbe event took place. 

I cannot so much as attempt to delineate the 
icene which followed. The poor creature was evi- 
dently deranged, for she would not believe that the 
mang^led carcass before ber was her husband ; and 
she never shed a tear. "That! O tiiatis nothel" 
cried she; "that M'Denuot — ray own handsome, 
beautifiil M'Dermot I O no, no — take it away, or 
take me away, and bring me to him !" She was 
removed with gentle violence to the camp, and the 
body was buried, a young fir tree being planted 
over it. 

Several days elapsed before Mrs. M'Dermot wm 
BofSciently calm to look licr situation in the face. 
Bnt at length the feeling of utter desolateness a 
orer her ; and instead of listening, as women in fa 
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situation generally listen, to the proposals of some 
new suitor, all her wishes pointed homewards. To 
her home she was accordingly sent. We raised for 
her a handsome subscription, every officer and man 
contributing something ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that she is now respectably settled in Cork, 
though still a widow. 
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From the above date, namely the 27th of Feh- 
niary, the siege of Bayonne may he said to have 
furly commenced. Tu follow, in regular detiul, 
the occurrences of each day, as it proceeded, would 
not, I am sure, greatly interest my rcadent, whilst 
to lay such detail before tliem, would he to myself 
an occupation little less irksome than it sometimes 
was to kill the tedious houra of a ten weeks' block- 
ade. I may he permitted then to state generally, 
and in few words, that the strictest investment 
was continued all the while, and that an extreme- 
ly harassing kind of duty was imposed upon us, 
till the siege and the war were hrought to a con- 
clusion together, by the hoisting of the white flag 
on the 28th of the following ApriL Premising this, 
I shall merely take the liberty of narrating, with- 
out regard to dales or natural order, such events 
and adventures as appeared to myself best deserv- 
ing of record. 

In the first place, then, it may be observed, that 
wliilst on our side of the river no other works were 
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erected than such as nppeorcd absolutely necet' 
sary for strengthening our own position, and ren- 
dering the bridge, and the high n)ad, and the stores 
brought np by them, safe from molestation, the 
Gaards and Germans on the other side were busi- 
ly employed in di^^ng trenches, and in pushing' 
forward active operations against the citadel. These, 
as may be imagined, they were not permitt«d to 
carry on without being annoyed, in erery practi- 
cable manner, by the besieged. A continual, or 
rather a dropping and irregular fire of cannon, was 
kept up upon their parties from the ramparts, to 
which even the darkness of the night brought no 
cessation ; for blue lights were ever and anon 
thrown out where the people were at work, by the 
flame of which the artiUery-inen were gnided in 
taking theu- aim ; nor were we wholly exempt from 
that species of entertainment. On the contrary, as 
the erection of a three-gim battery on the top of 
our hdl was deemed necessary, we worked at it by 
turns till it was completed ; and, as a matter of 
course, we worked under the fire of aU the cannon 
and mortars wliich could be brought to bear upon 
us. These working parties are by far the most un- 
pleasant of aR the employments to which a soldier 
is liable. There is in them nothing of excitement, 
with a great deal of danger; and danger, whore 
ere is no excitement, no man would voluntarily j 
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dioofle to incur, for its own sake. Let me des 
one of tlieat) morniDga' oinusementB. 

It fell to my lot frequently to superintend the 
people when at work. The gpot on which we la- 
boured was hig;h, and therefore completely expos- 
ed to the view of the enemy. It was the top of 
the hill opposite to them, Inunediately on our ar- 
rival, a four-^^ battery, with one howitzer, and 
two nine-inch mortars, began to play upon us. 
They were admirably served, and tho balls hit ap- 
parently in every quarter, excepting the parlicnlar 
spots on which each of us stood. On such occa- 
sions, if there be no very pressing demand for the 
completion of the work, you generally station one 
of your party to watch the enemy. As soon as he 
perceives a flash, he calls out — " Shot," or " Shell," 
as the case may be. If it be simply a cannon-shot, 
you either toil on without heeding it, or, having co- 
Tered yourselves as well as you can till the ball 
strike, you start up again, and seize your tools. If 
it be a shell, you lie quite still till it hurst. The 
unmilitary reader may perhaps question whether it 
be possible to tell the nature of the missile which 
is coming against yon, when as yet it has barely es- 
caped from the muzzle of the gan, and is still a 
mile or two distant ; but he who has been in the 
habit of attending to these matters will entertain 
h doubt Not to meutiDn the lac 
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experienced eye csn trace, by means of the burning 
Aize, the whole journey of a, shell through the a 
from its expulsion till its fall ; the more perpendi- 
cular flight of the smoke may of itself inform him 
who watches it when it issnes from a mortar ; 
whilst there is a sharpness in the report of a gun 
which the firing of a. mortar produci 
which will efiectuaUy distingnish the one from 
the other, even if the sense of sight should fail. 
I luiTe heard men assert, that they can trace not 
only a shell, but a cannon-ball through the mr. 
This may be possible ; but if it be, it is possible 
only to those whose sense uf eight is far more a- 
cute than mine. 

Though abundantly annoying, it is really won- 
derful how harmless this cannonade proved, con- 
tinned, as it was continued, day after day, during 
the course of several weeks. I do not believe that 
it cost us, in all, above five men. Neither were the 
enemy more successful in an attempt which they 
made to harass us by throwing shells into the 
camp. As our tents 'were hidden from their view, 
they, of course, fired at random, and their ammn- 
nition was wasted ; but the sound of shells falling 
around us, both by night and day, was not exactly 
the kind of music which we should have selected. 
We became, however, accustomed to it, so as in a 
great degree to disregard it ; even the dogs, which 
at first would run up and apply their noses to each 
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as it alighted, graduaUy ceased to take any notice 
of them, till the enemy gineasin^, orperLaps judg- 
ing, from the alisence of all commotion amongst us, 
that their fire was not very destructive, gradually 
omitted, and ut last left it off. 

Unless my memory greatly deceiye me, tlie chief 
snltject of complaint amongst bh was, that we w«re 
fet(«red to one spot, and that, without there being 
in our situation enough of peril, or of excitation, 
tn hinder ns from feeling the confinement as a re- 
straint. Thongh tolerahly setnire, ii-oin the Tery 
nature of the ground, our post was one of rast im- 
portance 1 that is to say, had the enemy succeeded 
in fordng it, they might hnve easily made their 
way to the bridge ere any fresh troops could be 
brought to oppose them. Under theee circom- 
stances, it was considered impnident to wand» far, 
or frequently, from the tents ; and hence eTon the 
resource of fishing and shooting was, in a great 
measure, denied to those who would have gladly 
availed themselves of it. My friend and I did, in- 
deed, occasionally venture into the woods ; bat 
these excnrsions were too rare to he very profita- 
ble, and our limits too confined to furnish an ahnn- 
dance of game. 

All our days and all our nights were not, how- 
ever, of the same tame character. Independent- 
ly of the usual round of out-post duty, (a dnty 
which, to me at least, was never irksome, beoaiue 
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it always served to keep my interest awake,) a de- 
serter would, from time to time, come over, and briiig 
with kun nimom^ of sorties iDtended. One ai 
them I particularly recoUei^ aa haring in it a more 
than ordinary degree of excitement. We were sit- 
ting one Sunday evening. Gray a'nd myself, in the 
upper loft of an old mill, where, by way of an in- 
dulgence, we had established onrselvea ; our com- 
manding-ofHcer had read prayers to tlie battalion 
abont half an hour before, and the parade had just 
been dismissed, when a sergeant clambered up tlie 
ladder to inform us, that the servants and batsmen 
were commanded to sleep accoutred ; that the 
horses were to be saddled, and the baggage in reft* a 
diness to move, at a moment's notice. On inqnivtS 
ing the cause of tliis order, we learned, that b 
French officer had arrived in the camp, that he had 
brought with him intelligence that a saUy would 
certtunly take place a little before midnight, and 
that the garrison were already making pi'eparations 
for the attack. As may be supposed, we put every- 
thing in a proper trim forthwith ; and liaving seeij 
that our men lay down, with knapsacks buckled vf^. m 
and pouches and bayonets slung on, we too threw J 
ourselves on the floor, in our clothes. 

It might be about eleven o'clock, when we were 
startled from our repose by the firing of cannon. 
The sound was, however, distant ; It evidently 
came Irom the opposite side of the river, and i 



) fallowed by no musketry. We watclied i 
kereftire, for a while, anxioualy enongli, &nd gut 
p prepared to issne forth as aoon as our presence 
laiight be wanted. But no liugle sounded, nor wai 
f kny other gnmnions given ; bo we lay down ngatn, 
I Htd the night past by in peace. I have reason to 
jMlieve, however, that the French offiper deceived 
U8 not. An attack upon our position had been ae- 
riously intended, and the plan was abandoned, 
only, because this very ofScer being missed, it was 
conjectured that we should be fully prepared to re- 
pel it. 

Another little affair took place soon after. Wlie- 
ther our advanced posts on the left of Anglette 
had been, of late, pushed soniewhat more in ad- 
vance than formerly, I cannot tell ; hut the enemy 
sent a message, one morning, by a flag of truce, to 
Ifae officer in command, desiring that he would fall 
back, otherwise they wonld compel him. To suah 
ft inessag;e a direct refSisal was the reply ; and they 
having allowed liim an hour to change his mind, 
proceeded, at the expiration of that time, to carry 
their threat into execution. A considerable body 
of light troops attacked the post, and a sharp akir' 
mish ensued. The sound of firing soon drew ae- 
Lilistance to onr piquet ; and the result was, that the 
I JVeneh once more retired within their works, leav- 
K^g us in possession of tho disput<-d ground. Thii 
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ed, because they have in them even less of inter- 
est, (kii-'uiTed during the remaining days of Fe- 
bruary, and the whole of Murch. On the first of 
April our position was changed, and we took, from 
that period, a more autlve part in the conduct of 
the siege. 

The change of ground to which I now allude, 
proved, at least for a day oi' two, extremely agree- 
ahle to the corps in general. My fiieud and my- 
self had indeed, as I have already stated, fixed our 
abode in an oW mill close to the camp, and yet 
sufficiently apart from it to he freed from the bus- 
tle. It was a ruinous and dilapidated tnauHion, I 
admit ; our living and sleeping chamber consisting 
simply of one half of a loft ; and only of one half, 
because the flooring of the other half had given 
way ; to which we ascended by means of a ladder 
or trap-stair, and from which we looked down 
upon our horses and mules that occupied the base- 
ment story. But in that old mill, the tiling of 
which w^as unsealed, and can hartlly be said to 
have been proof against the weather, I spent some 
weary, and many more pleasant evenings, whilst^ 
ruinous as it was, it appeared comfortable to men 
who repaired to it from the sandy ground on which 
they had previously spent several days and nights, 
under cover of the canvass. Though, therefore, I 
cannot accuse myself of murmuring at the removal 
of the camp, it is quite certain that I partook n 
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in tbe (general rejai<:ing' whicb the occurrence 
' dnced among: my comrade)! ; or that the beauty of the 
ipot, to which my tent wna transferred, at all ccnii- 
I ^nsated for the loss of a boarded floor, and a d»- 
\ ^W.hed habitation. 

ft was, however, a delightful change to the ma- 

' ibrity. During the last week or ten days, tbe heat 

of the Bun had become exceedingly oppressive, 

iting, as it did, throng'h the white canvass, and 

i luving its rays reflected back, on all hands, from 

I A grey sandy soil. Not a tree grew near to shelter 

, nor was there a blnde of grass within sight, 

oil which the weary eye could repose. On the 1st 

of April wo retired about a iiouple of miles, int» 

the heart of a pine-wood, and left the sand-hill to 

be guarded by the piijuets alone. Onr tents were 

pitched in a sweet little green vale, overshadowed 

trith the dark foliage of the flr-trees, and near the 

niacin of a small lake or poud of clear water. 

Here we remained in a state of comparative idle- 

I fiesii and enjoyment for three days : running and 

\ ftnpiug, and causing the men to run and leap t(>r 

I IKwards ; till an nrder arrived in the evening of the 

' M, that we shotdd be under arms at daybreak on 

f 'file nion-ow, and cross the bridge, to take part in 

I the fatigues and dangers of the trenches. 

At nn early hour on tbe 4th, we formed into 
Aiarihing order, anil took the direction of lh«, 
^ ftridgi-. This we crossed, the plunks waring 
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[tending' beneath us, as the cables to wliiuh they ' 
were fastened swung to and fro with our tread ; 
and then filing to the right, we halted in an open 
field above the villuge of Boucaut, where the ground 
of encampment was marked ont. It was a day of 
heavy rain, so we were thorouglily saturated by 
the way ; and as several hourg elapsed ere the bag- 
gage came up, we were compelled to continue in 
that uncomfortable plight all the while. It came 
at length, however, and our tents were pitched ; 
after which, having Eubstituted dry for wet appa- 
rel, I spent the rest of the evening in lonnging 
among the numerous stalls and booths which siir.< ., 
rounded the market-place. 

The village of Boncaut presented at this peril 
a curious spectacle. It was not deserted by its ilf- ' 
habitants ; all, or the greater number of whom, re- 
mained quietly in their houses. Their little shops 
were not closed ; the inns, for there were two in 
the place, so far from being abandoned, were con- 
tinually crowded with customers ; cooks, waiters, 
landlady, and mine host, were all in motion &oni 
morning till night ; whUst the country people came 
in in crowds, with eggs, butter, cheese, poultry, 
and other luxuries. These articles of merchandize 
were exposed for sale in the centre of the market- 
place, a large square, surrounded by lofty walls ; 
, vhilst along the sides of these walls, suttlers' tents, 
perter booths, confectioners' stalls, and even tables 
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loadi^d witli harilwarn, shoes, stockings, &c., were 
liud out in re|pilar order. The place was, more- 
over, full of people, soldiers, camp-foUowerg, tU- 
la^ra, peasants, mole and female ; and much laugh- 
ing' and much merriment prevailed in every direo 
tion. To a mere spectator, there waa constant 
food for amusement ; in the fruitless endeavours of 
an E^lish soldier, for exnmple, to make love to a 
pretty French girl — or, in the vain efforts of a 
Btaid German to overreacli some volatUe, but mer^ 
cenary villager — n-bilst tlie ceaseless gabbling in 
all European tongues — the attempts made on all 
hands to carry on hy signs that conversation to 
which the faculty of speech lent no assistance, — to 
watch these, and a thousand other extravagances, 
furnished ample and very agreeable employment 
to one who was willing to find amusement where 
j Jw could. Yet, with all this apparent confiision, 
tiie greatest regularity prevailed. Not a sing^ 
instance of violence to a native, either in person or 
property, occurred; indeed both men and women 
scrupled uot to assure us, that they felt theniaelves 
far more secure nnder our protection, than they 
bad been whilst their own countrymen were among 
them. 

It was our business, whilst the camp stood here, 

to marcli up every morning to the front, and to 

, work, in turns, at the erection of batteries and re- 

I ^ doubts, within halt-musket-shot of the walls of the 
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citadel. The spot where I invariably founil mygelf 
stationedj when my turn of duty caiue i-ound, was 
a cliateau, situated upon the hrow of an eminenue ; 
from the wilidows uud (garden of which I ohtained 
■ dL^linct view of one flaiik of the castle. Uikiu 
this Luilding an incessant fire of round shot, ehells, 
^rape, and occaBionally of muskoUy, was kept up. 
The enemy had upon their walk ik niunher of loug 
swivel g^s, which, they could elevate or depress, 
or turn in any direction, at will ; and with whith 
as perfect an aim could be taken as with an ordinary 
fheee. These threw, with great force, iron balls of 
about a quarter of a pound weight. Beside them 
men were always stationed, who watched oui' 
movements so closely, that it was imposaiblo lu 
show so much as your bead at a window, or over 
the wall, without being sainted by a shot, whilst 
ever and anon a nine-inch shell would tumble 
through the roof, and burst sometimes before w» 
had time to escape into another apartment. — Then 
the crashing of the cannon balls as they rushed 
through the partitions — the occasional rattle of 
grape and canister, which came pouring in by the 
windows — all these things combined produced a 
species of feeling, of which no words can convey 
an adequate notion to him who has not experienced 
it. It was not terror, it can hardly be called alarm 
— for we followed our occupations unceasingly, and 
_C|ren our mirth was unintermptod ; but it kept the 
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mind wonnd up to a pitcli of excitation, from whidi 
it was by no means an unpleasant matter to re- 
lieve it. 

Ours was a mortar-batfeiy. It was formed by 
heaping' up earth ugainst the interior of the garden 
wall, and proceeded with great rapidity. We like- 
wise cut down trees, and constructed out of their 
branches fascines and gabions ; but we had nothing 
to do in the trenches. Of these, indeed, not more 
than a couple were dug ; the uneven nature of the 
ground producing numerous valleys and hollows, 
wliich saved us a great deal of toil, and very su£- 
ciently supplied their place. 

Besides working parties, it came occasionally to 
my turn to command a piquet. The post of wliich 
1 was put in charge, was the village of St. Etienne, 
and the church formed the head-quarters of the 
guard. It was a small buUding;, hut, fortunately 
for us, constructed with great solidity, inasmuch 
as it stood under the very muzzles of a half-a-dozen 
field-pieces, which the enemy had placed in a re- 
doubt about n short stone's throw distant. To add 
to its strength, and to render it more tenable in 
case of an attack, an embankment of earth — of 
earth carried from the churchyard, and so mixed 
with the mouldering bones of " the rude fore- 
iathers of the village," was raised inside, to the 
height of perhaps four feet ; above which ran a line 
of loop-holes, cut out fur the purpose of giving 
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to its g;arrisoii an opportunity of firing with effect 
upon their aasailanta. When I say that the church 
formed the heard-quarters of the guard, I mean that 
the guard took up its station there during the night. 
Whilst daylight lasted, it kept itself as much as 
possible conceaJed behind a few houses in the rear 
of the building', and left only a single sentinel there 
to watch the movements of the enemy, 

A little to the right of my post was a couple of 
barricades ; the one cutting off the main road, the 
other blocking up the entrance to a cross-street in 
the village. Beside these respectively stood a six- 
pounder gun. They were, I should conceive, about 
pistol-shot from the walls of the castle, and formed 
our most advanced stations. — Our sentinels again 
ran through the churchyard and streets, winding 
away by the right and left, as the shape of the place 
required ; and they were planted as close t') one 
another as the occurrence of trees, or other species 
of cover, would permit. For the French wci'e no 
longer the magnanimous enemy which we had found 
them in the open field. Kvery man, no matter 
whether a sentry or a lounger, who could he seen, 
was fii'ed at ; nor could the ordinary reliefs proceed 
as in other situations they had been wont to pro- 
ceed. No corporal's party could march round here, 
hut the men themselves stole up, one by one, to the 
particular spots allotted to them, whilst those whom 
they came to relieve stole away after a similar 1 
p2 
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fashion. Yet even thus, we seldom returned to 
the camp without hringing a wounded man or two 
back with us, or leaving a dead comrade behind. 

At night, again, the very utmost vigilance was 
necessary. The enemy were so close to us, that 
the slightest carelessness on our part would have 
given them free and secure access through our chain, 
whilst that very proximity rendered it utterly im- 
practicable for the videttes to give sufficient warn- 
ing to men who should not be at every moment in 
a state of preparation. No man slept, or so much 
as lay down. The privates stood round the em- 
bankment within the church, as if they had been 
aU on watch, whilst the officer crept about from 
place to place in front of it, or listened, with deep 
anxiety, to every sound. In these wanderings, the 
conversation of the French soldiers could be dis- 
tinctly overheard, so near were the troops of the 
two nations to each other ; and so perilous, or rather 
80 momentous, was the duty which we were caUed 
upon to perform. 
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The blockade of Bayonne being now decidedly 
converted into a siege, Sir John Hope very justly 
determined, tliat eveiy brigade of British and Por- 
troup^ — in otber words, every brigade upon 
which be could at all depend — sbould lake by turns 
a share in the fatigue and danger attendant upon 
Ihe prog;ress of operations. The tour of duty al- 
lotted to each waa accordingly fixed at tliree days, 
consequence of this arrangement, we, who bad 
umed the care of tlie works and oat-posts on the 
4th, were relieved on tlie evening of the 7th ; and, 
early hour on the morning of the Bth, once 
more turned uur faces in the direction of the pine- 
wood. The tents which we had pitched in tiie vicin- 
ity of Boucaut were not, however, struck. These 
we left standing for the benefit of a brigade of Por- 
tuguese, which crossed the river to eucieed us ; 
and hence, instead of halting where we had for- 
merly sojourned, beside the pond, and under the 
■hadow of the fir-trees, we pushed on as far as the 
iffutiiku'ts of Anglettc. The morning of the 8th 
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clianccd to be mi commonly dork luid ^'■g'f^- 
liappenod, moreover, that a man, who had got 
drunk upon duty the uiglit before, was doomed to 
«uffer punishment, as early as circuiaatanue^ would 
allow ; and the battalion having reached what was 
supposed to ho its ground, formed square in a green 
field for the pm^ose. Partly in consequence of 
the density of the fog;, which rendered all objects 
at the distance of fifty yards invisible, and partly 
becanse the country was altogether new to us, we 
lost our way. Our astonishment may therefore 
he coaceired, when, on the dearing away of the 
mist, we found ourselves drawn up within less than 
point-blank range of the enemy's guns, and close to 
t]ie most advatiu;d of our ovfo sentinela in this port 
of the line. 

For a moment or two we were permitted to con- 
tinuo thus unmolested, but not longer. The breast- 
works in front of ue were speedily lined with in- 
fantry ; mounted officers arrived aud departed at 
fidl speed ; a few field-pieces being hurried through 
a sally-port, were posted upon the exterior of the 
glacis ; and then a sharp cannonade began. It was 
quite evident that the enemy expected an assault ; 
and the accidental appearance of two other British 
brigades, wliich chanced at the moment to pass 
each other in our rear, added strength, without 
doubt, to that expectation, llie scene was highly 
Animating ; but the enemy's guns were too wett I 
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served to permit our continuing long spectators 

it. A ball or two striking in the cenl^e of tlw J 

sqnare warned ns to withdratr; and as we werftj 

dearly in a situation where we were never i 

be, as weU as because no act of hostility wa 

part intended, we scrupled sot to take the hint, 

and to march somewhat more to the rear. There 

a certain number of houses was allotted to us, and % 

we ug»in found oui-selves, for the space of fburJ 

days, under cover of u roof. ^ 

We were thus situated, when a messenger ex- 
traordinary arrived at the quarters of the command- 
ing oflicer, about midnight on the 1 1th of April, 
with intelligence that the allies were in possession 
of Paris, and that Buonaparte had abdicated. It 
would be difficult to say what was the effect pro- 
duced upon us by the news. Amazement — utter 
amazement — was the first and most powerful sen- 
sation excited. We could hardly credit the story ; 
some of ns even went so iar for a while as to assert 
that the thing was impossible. Then came the 
thought of peace, of an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, and a speedy return to our friends and 
relatives in England ; and last, though not with the 
least permanent influence, sprang up the dread of 
reduction to half-pay. For the present, h 
we rather rejoiced than otherwise at the ] 
of being delivered from the irksome and i 
labour of a siege ; and we anticipated with satis- 1 
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faction a friendly intercourse with tlie brave men 
gainst wlium we had so lon^ foug^lit, williout en- 
tertaining one rancorous feeling towards tliem. I 
l^ar, too, that the knowleilgo of what had passed 
in Paris, caused some diuiinutiun in the watchful- 
ness which we had hitherto preserved ; at leaat, I 
cannot account upon any other principle for the 
complete surprigal of our out-posts in the village of 
St. Elienne, a few nights after. 

The messenger who conveyed this intelligence 
to ua went on to say, that Sir John had despatched 
a flag of tmce to inform the Governor of Bayonne 
that there was no longer war between the French 
and English nations. General Thouvenot, how- 
ever, refused to credit the statement. He liad re- 
ceived, he said, no official communication from 
Marshal Soult ; and as he considered himself under 
the immediate command of tliut officer, even a des- 
patch from the capital would have no weight with 
him, unless it came backed by the authority of his 
Biiperior. Under these circnmstaoces, no proposals 
were made on either Bide to cease from hostilities, 
though on onrs the troops were henceforth exempt- 
ed from the labour of erecting batteries, in which 
it was very little probable that guns would ever 
be momited. In other respects, however, things 
continued as tliey had previously been. Tlie piquets 
took their stations as usaal ; all coraniunicatioa be- 
tween the garrison and the open country was ^ 
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Peat off, and several families of tlie inhabitants, who 
sought to pass through our lines, were compelled 
to return into the town. This last measure was 
adopted, as it invariably is adopted when a eity vt 
besieged, in order not to diminish the number of 
persons who must be fed from the stores laid up in 
the public araen^s. 

Though there was peace in Paris, tbei'e was no 
peace before Bayonne. Our brigade having enjoy- 
ed its allotted period of rest, accoixlingly prepared 
to return to its camp beside Boucaut, for which 
purpose a line of march was formed on the morn- 
ing of the 1 2th ; and we again moved towards the 
floating-bridge. As yet, however, our services at 
the ODt-posts were not reqnired ; iwid ns working 
parties were no longer in fashion, we spent that 
and the succeeding day peaceably in our camp. 
Not that these days were wholly devoid of interest- 
ing occivrences. During the latter, a French offi- 
cer arrired from the noith, bearing the official ac- 
counts of those mighty ti'ansactions, which once 
more placed his country under the rule of tlie Bour- 
bons ; and him we sent forward to the city, as the 
best pledge for the truth of our previous statements, 
and of our present amicable intentions. Still Ge- 
neral Thouvenot disbelieved, or affected to disbe- 
lieve the whole affair ; but he returned au answer 
by the flag of truce which accompanied the aide- 
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I de-camp, '•' that n-e should hear fi-om him on the 

I mbject before long." 

It irill he reudil^ believed, that tbo idea of fii- 

■ tare Itostilities was not, under all these circiUD- 
stances, entertained by any individual of any rank 
throughout the army. For form's eake, it was as- 
serted that the blockade must still continue, and 
the Gentinela mnst still keep their ground ^ but that 
any attack would he made upon them, or any blood 
uselessly spilled, no man for a moment imagined. 
The reader may therefore gness at our astonish- 
ment, when, about three o'clock in the morning of 
the 14th, we were suddenly awoke by a heavy 
firing in front; and found, on starting up, that a 
desperate sortie had taken place, and that our pi- 
quets were warmly engaged along the whole line. 
Instantly the bugles sounded. We hurried on onr 
dothea and accoutrements, whilst the horses came 
galloping in from their Tarious stables, and the ser- 
vants and bat-men busied themselves iu paddng 
the baggage; and then hastily taking our places, 
we marched towards the point of danger, and were 
hotly and desperately in action in less than a quar- 
ter of ail hour. 

The enemy had come on in two columns of at- 
tack, one of which bore down upon the church and 
street of St. Etiennc, whilst the otlier, liaving forced 
the barricade upon the high road, pressed forward 
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towards the chateau where our mortar-battery M'as 
ill process of erection. So skilfully had the sortiu 
been managed, that the sentries ia frout of both 
these posts were almost all surprised ere they 
time, by discbar^g their pit 
an alarm to those bcliijid them. By this 
and owing to the extreme darkness of the nighfa 
the first intimation of danger which the piquets rii- 
oeived was given by the enemy themselves, whii, 
stealing on to tlie vejry edge of the trench within 
which our men were stationed, fired a volley direct- 
ly upoD their heads. In like manner, the sergeant's 
guard which Btood beside tbe guns in the village, 
was annihilated, and the gun itself captured ; whilst 
the party in the church were preserved from a sim- 
ilar fiite, only in consequence of the care whidt 
had been taken to block up the various door-wayv 
an<l entrances, so that only one man at a time 
might make liis way into the interior. It was, how- 
ever, completely surrounded, and placed in a state 
of siege ; but it was gallantly defended by C^taia 
Forster of the 3Sth regiment and his men. 

Just before the enemy sallied out, a French offi-' 
cer, it appeared, had deserted ; but unfortunately 
he came in through one of tbe more remote piquets, 
and hence those which wore destined to receive the 
shock reaped no benefit from the event. His ar- 
rival at head quarters had, however, the effect of 
putting Sir John Hope on his guard ; and hence 
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greater preparations to meet the threatened d 
ger wure going forward than we, on whom it came 
unespectfidly and at once, imagined. A corps of 
five hundi'ed men, for example, which tvas daily 
stationed as a sort of reserve, about a mile in rear 
of the out-posts, was In full march towards tho 
&out when llie firing began ; and the enemy were 
in consequence checked before they had made any 
considerable progress, or had reached any of onr 
more important magazines. The blue hou<!e, as wo 
were in the habit of naming the chateau, was in- 
deed carried ; and all the piles of fasuines and ga- 
bions, which had cost us eo much labour to con- 
struct, were burned ; but besides this, little real be- 
nefit would have accrued to the assailauts, had the 
state of af&irs been such as to render a battle at 
this particular juncture at all necessary, or even 
justifiable. 

Immediately on the alarm being given, Sir John 
Hope, attended by a single aide-de-camp, rode to 
the front. Thither also flew Generals Hay, Stop- 
ford, and Bradford, whilst the various brigades 
nurried after them, at as quick apace as the pitchy 
darkness of the night, and the rugged and broken 
nature of the ground, would permit. Behind them, 
and on either hand, ae they moved, the deepest and 
most impervious gloom prevailed ; hut the horizon 
before them was one blase of light. I have UstOH 
ed to a good deal of heavy firing in my day, birf 
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more uninteifupteil roar uf artillery and masktitrjia 
than was now going on, I hardly recollect to ha^ 
witacBsed. 

As the attat^king party amounted to five o 
thoosand men, and the force opposed to the: 
soniewhat short of one thousand, the hittei' wea' 
of coursf!, losing ground rapidly. The blue honi 
■WB» carried ; the high road, and several lanea tl 
ran parallel with it, were in possession of the ene'fl 
my ; the village of St. Etienne swarmed with theiA 
when Sir John Hope arrived at the entrance of I 
hollow road, for the defence of which a strong partjr J 
had been allotted. The defenders were in full re- 
tre.it. " Why do you move in tliat direction ?" 
cried he, as he rode up. '* The enemy are yonder, 
sir," was the reply. " Well then, we mnst iMve 
them back — como on." So saying, the general 
gpurretl his horse. A dense mass of French sol- 
diers was before him ; they fired, and hiis horse fell 
dead. The British pitjuct, alarmed at the fall c^ 
the general, fled ; and Sir John, being a heavy man, 
— being besides severely wounded in two places, 
and having one of his legs crushed beneath his 
horse, lay powerless, and at the mercy of the as- 
Szlanta. His aide-de-camp, having vainly endea- 
voured to release him, w^ urged by Sii' John him- 
self to leave him ; and the French pressing on, onr 
gallant leader was made prisoner, and sent bleed- 
ing within the walls. 
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Of tUis sad catastrophe none of the troops were 
at all aware, except those in whose imniediule pre- 
sence it occnired. The rest found ample employ- 
ment, both for head and liand, in driving back the 
enemy from their conquests, and in bringing buc- 
Cour to their comrades, wliose unceasing fire gare 
evidence tliat they stil] held out in the chnrch of 
St. Ktienne. Towards that point a, determined rush 
was made. The French thronged the street and 
churchyard, and plied our people with gr^e and 
canister from their own captured gun ; but the 
struggle soon became more close and more fero- 
cious. Bayonets, sabres, the butts of muskets, were 
in full play ; and the street was a^iu cleared, the 
barricade recovered, and the gun retaken. But 
they were not long retained. A fresh char^ was 
made by increased numbers from the citadel, and 
our men were again driven back. Numbers threw 
themselves into the church as they passed, among 
whom was General Hay ; whilst the rest gradually 
retired till reinforcements came up, when they re- 
sumed the offensive, and with the most perfect suc- 
cess. Thus was the street of St. Etienne, and the 
field-piece at its extremity, alternately in posses- 
■ioa of the French and allies ; the latter being ta- 
ken and retaken no fewer than nine times, Iwtween 
the hours of three and seven in the morning. 

Nor was the action less sanguinary in other parts 
of the field. Along the sides of the various glens, 
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in the lioUow ways, throug'h t!ie trenches, and over 1 
the barricades, the most deadly strife was carried 1 
on. At one moment, the enemy appeared to cmtjt I 
everything' before them ; at another, they were \ 
checked, broken, and dispersed, by a charge froift J 
some battaliune of the Guards ; but the darkneM J 
was BO great tliat confusion eveiywbere prevailed, 
noi- could it be ascertained, with any degree of 
Bccm'acy, how mattei-s would terminate. Day at 
lengtli began to dawn, and a scene was presented 
of absolute disorder and horrible carnage. Not only 
were the various regiments of each brigade sepH- 
rated and dispersed, but the regiments themselves 
were split up into little parties, each of which was 
warmly and closely engaged witli a similar party 
of the enemy. In almost every direction, too, our 
men were gaining ground. The French had gra- . 
dually retrograded; till now they maintained m I 
broken and irregnlar line, thnmgli the chui'chyard, 
and along the ridge of a hill, which formed a sort 
of natural crest to the glacis. One regiment of 
Guards, which had retained its order, perceiving 
tliis, made ready to complete the defeat. They 
pushed forward in fine array with the bayonet ; and 
dreadful was the slanghter which took place ere 
the confused mass of fiigitives were sheltered with- 
in their own gates. In like manner, a dash was 
made ajtainst tho«e who sdll maintained themselves 
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behind the cburcbyanl wall ; and they, too, \rith dif- 
I ficulty escaped into the redoubt. 
I A battle, audi as that which I have just des- 
[ Bibed, U always attended hy a greater proportion- 
I Ue slaughter on both sides, than one mure regidar- 
ly entered into, and nkorc et^icnlificAlly fouglit. On 
our part, nine hundred men had fallen ; on the part 
of the enemy, upwards of a thousand ; and the 
arena within "which they fiill was so narrow, that 
even a veteran would liave guessed the number of 
dead bodies at something greatly beyond this. The 
street of St Etienne, iu particular, was covered 
with killed and wounded ; and round the six-pound- 
er they lay in heaps. A French artilleryman had 
tkllen across it, with a fuze in bia haad ; there he 
lay, his head cloven asunder, and the remains of the 
handle of the fuze in bis grasp. The muzile and 
breech of the gun were smeared with blood and 
brains ; and beside them were several soldiera of 
both nations, whose heads had evidently been dash- 
ed to pieces hy the butts of muskets. Arms of all 
sorts, broken and entire, were strewed about. A- 
mong the number of killed on our side, was Gene- 
ral Hay ; he was shot through one of the loop- 
holes, in the interior of the church. The wounded, 
too, were far more than ordinarily numerons ; in a 
word, it was one of the most hard-fnuglit and un- 
■atisfactury a&airs which had occurred since the 
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imencement of the war. Brave men ft-ll, when 
their fall was no long'cr benefiuial to their country ; 
and much blood was wantonly shed during- a period 
of national peace. 

A tmce being concluded between General Col- 
ville, ^who BUcceeded to the command of the be- 
sieging army, and the Governor of Bayonne, the 
vrhole of the 15th was spent in burying the dead. 
Holes were dug for them in vai'ious pluces, and 
they were thrown in, not without sorrow and la- 
mentations, but with very little ceremony. In col- 
lecting them together, various living men were 
fonnd, sadly mangled, and hardly distinguishable 
from their slaughtered comrades. These were, of 
course, removed to the hospitals, where every care 
was taken of them ; but not a few perished from 
loss of blood ere assistance arrived. It was remark- 
ed, likewise by the medical attendants, tliat a great- 
er proportion of incurable wounds were inflicted 
this night than ihey remembered to have seen. 
Many had received bayonet-thrusts in vital parts ; 
one man, I recollect, whoae eyes were both torn 
fi-om the sockets, and hung over his cheeks ; whilst 
cereral were cut in two by round-shot, which had 
passed through their bellies, and rtill left them 
breathing. Tlie hospitals, accordingly, presented 
sad spectacles, whilst the shrieks and groans of 
the inmates acted with no more cheering effect 
upon the sense of hearing, than their disfignrt 
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OonntennnccB and inang;led forms ncted upon the 
Bense of si^ht. 

It is nnneccssary to remind the readei", that 
"whilst «nr column of tlie army was tliiis eiig;ag;e(l 
liefore Bayonne, Lord WeUington, follomng up 
his gnccesfi at Orthes, ha<l fpiined the splendid ric- 
tory of Tonlouse. As aa immediate consequence 
Upon that event, the important city of iiourdeaux 
yra» taken possession of by Lord Dalliousie, and 
declared for Louis XYIII. ; whilst farther con- 
qnestB were prevented only by tlie arrival of Colo- 
nels Cook and St. Simon, the one at the head- 
quarters of Lord Wellington, the other at those of 
Alarahal Soult. By them, official infbrmutiun was 
conveyed of the great change which had occurred 
in the French capital. An armistice hetn'een the 
two generals imniediately followed ; and such 3a 
'order being conveyed to General Thouvenot, as he 
considered himself bound to obey, a similar treaty 
was entered into by us and the governor. By the 
terms of that treaty, all hostiUtieg were to cease. 
The two armies were still, however, kept apart, 
nor was any one from our camp allowed to enter 
Bayonne without receiving a written pass from the 
adjutant'general. Foraging parties only were per- 
mitted to come forth from the place at stated pe- 
riods, and to uoUect necessaries from any point 
within a circle of three leagues from the waUs. 
Yet the truce was regarded by both parties w j 
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armed one. After so late an instance of treachery, 
we felt no disposition to trust to the word or hon- 
our of the French governor ; whilst the enemy, 
guessing, perhaps, that our bosoms burned for re- 
venge, exhibited no symptoms of reposing confi- 
dence in us. On each side, therefore, a system of 
perfect watchfulness contintied. We established 
our piquets, and planted our sentinels, with tiie 
tame caution and strictness as before ; nor was any 
other di£Ference dbtii^^nishable between the nature 
of those duties now and what it had been a week 
ago, except that the enemy snfiered us *to show 
ourselves without firing upon us. So passed sever- 
id days, till, on the 20th, the war was formally de- 
clared to be at an end. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Little now remains for me to add. My tale of 
WOT, and its attendant dang'erf and enjoyments, u 
told ; and I have nutliing left tu notice, except a 
few of the most prominent of the adventures which 
befell, between the period of my quitting one scene 

. of hostile operations, and my arrival at another. 

f These arc quickly narrated. 

Early on the morning of the 28th of April 181*, 
the whole of the allied troops encamped aronnd 
Bayonnc, drew up, in various lines, to witness the 
hoisting of the white flag upon the ramparts of that 
city. The standards of Kngland, Spain, Portugal, 
and of the Bourbons, already waved together from 
the suminit of every eminence in our camp. Up 
to this date, however, the tri-colur still kept its 
place upon the flag-staff of the citadel; to-day it 
was to be torn down, and the " diapeau blanc" 
substituted in its room. To us, no doubt, the spec- 
tacle promised to be one of triumph and rejoicing ; 
for we thonglit of the gigautic exertions of onr 
country, which alone, of all the nations in 



■"hsd uniformly refused to acknowledge the sove- 
reigTity of die usurper ; but by the French it was 
very differently regarded. Even among the eoun- 
try-people, not sC ^park of enthusiani could be 
traced ; whilst, by the garrison, no secret was made 
of their abhorrence of the new state of things, and 
their undiminished attaclunent to their former 
master. But there was no help for it. " La for- 
tune de la guerre," »id a Frendi officer to ine 
day, as we talked of these matters ; hot he shrug- 
ged his shoulders as he spoke, and gave 

that he was satisfied with its results. 

We had stood in our ranks about an hour, dremP^ 
ed in our best attiro, and having our muskets loaded 
with powder only, when a signal-gun was fired 
from one of the batteries of the town, and a mag- 
nificent tri-coloured flag which had hitherto waved 
proudly in the breeie, was gradnally lowered. For' 
perhaps half a minato the flag-staff stood bare ; 
and then a small white standard, dirty, and, if my 
eyes deceived me not, a little torn, was run up. 
Immediately the gnns from every quarter of the 
city fired a salute. By such of our people as kept 
guard at the out-posts that day, it was asserted that 
each gnn was crammed with sand and mud, as if 
tills turbulent garrison had been resolved to insult, 
as far as they could insult, an authority to which 
they submitted only because they were compelled to 
lubmit. On our parts, the salute was answered 
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with a fiea-de-joie, irom all the intantrf, urtfflef 
and gun-boats ; and then a hearty shout being' 
raised, we filed back to our respective stations, and 
dismigsed the parade. 

From this period, till the general breaking' up of 
the camp, nothiug like friendly or fiimiliar inter- 
course took place between us and our former ene- 
mies. We were gufiered, indeed, by two at a time, 
to enter the city with passports, whiltt some half- 
dozen French officers would nccasionnlly wandex 
Aiwn to Boucaut, and ining'le in the crowd which 
filled \ta mark(>t-p]ace. But th(>y came with no 
kindly intention. On the contrary, all aar ad- 
vances were met with haughtiness ; and it gf^emed 
as if they were anxious to bring on mimerons pri- 
Tate quarrels, how that the i|uarrel bi^tween the 
oonntries was at an end. Nor were these alway* 
re^cd them. More duels were fought than the 
world in general knows anything about ; whilst vart 
numbers were pn^vcutt'd, only by a positive prohi- 
bition on the part of the two generals, and a decla- 
ration, that whoever violated the order would be 
placed in arrest, and tried by a court-martiaL 

We were still in our camp by the Adour, when 
various bodies of Spanish troops passed through 
on th^r return from Toulouse tO' their own coun- 
try. Than some of these battalions, 1 never beheld 
■ finer body of men ; and many of them were as 
irell clothed, armed, and appointed, as any batta- 
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lioiu in the world. But they were, one and a 
miserably officered. Tlieir iafericH* officers, ii 
ticular, were mean and ung'eude manly in their » 
pearancc ; and they seemed to pogsesa little ( 
asthority over their men. Yet they were full of 
boasting, and gare themselves, on all occasions, as 
many absurd airs, as if their valour liad delivered 
Spain, and dethroned Napoleon ; such is the fooliib I 
vanity of human nature. i 

Like my companions, I neglected not any oppor- 
tunity which was aiForded of visiting Bayonne, or 
of examining the natm-e of its works. Of the town 
itself, I need say no more, than that it was as clean 
and regularly built as a fortified place cau well be : 
where the utmost is to be made of a straitenml 
boundary, and houses obtain in altitude what may 
be wanting in the extent of their fronts. Neither 
is it necessary that I should enter into a minnts 
description of ita defences, sufficient notice having 
been taken of them elsewhere. But of the inhabi- 
tants, I cannot avoid remarking, that I found them 
uncivil and unfriendly in the extreme, as if they 
took their tone from the troops in garrison, who 
■ought not to disguise their chagrin and disappoint'- 



Besides paying occasional visits to the city, much 
of my time was passed in fishing, and in taking part 
in the public amusements which began to be ii 
tnled amongst us. The sands, for example, v 
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converted into a race-conrse, npon which we tried 
the speed of our horses day after day. Balls weie 
established in the Tillage, which were attended by 
ladies of all classes, and from all parts of the sur- 
rounding country ; and, in a word, all the eipe-. 
dients usually adopted by idle men, were adopted 
by us, to kill time, and make head against ennuL 

Such was the general tenor of my life, from the 
20th of April till the 8th of May. On the latter 
day, the regiment struck its tents, and marched one 
day's journey to the rear, where it remained in 
quiet, till the arrival of the order, which sent it 
first to the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, and after** 
wards to North America. 

■"i 

Thus ends the narrative of the adventures of a 
single year in the life of a Subaltern Officer. What- . 
ever may be thought of it by the public, it haa not 
been coiiq>iled without considerable satisfaction by 
the narrator ; for the year referred to is one on , 
which I now look back, and probably shall ever 
look back, with the feeling of melancholy satisfiM^ 
tion which invariably accompanies a retrospect of 
happiness gone by. If ever there existed an en- 
thusiastic lover of the profession of arms, I believe 
that I was one ; but the times were unfavourable, 
and he must live for very little purpose, who knows 
not that enthusiasm of any kind rarely survives 
our youth. I loved my profession, as long as it 
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^Ve full occupation to my bodily and mental 
powers ; but the pea«e came, and I loved it no 
longer. Pcvlmps, indeed, tlie kind of feeling which 
I had tang-ht myself to encourage, wa? not such 
as, in the present state of society, any prudent per- 
son is justified in encouraging ; for 1 care not to 
conceal, that the brightest hopes of my boyhood 
have all faded, and that manhood has produced 
none capable of taking their place. The iiiend wliv 
shared with me so many dangers and hardships, 
fell at my side by the hand of an unworthy enemy. 
The walk of life which I pursued for a while so 
merrily, hns heen abandoned ; my sabre hangs 
rusty upon the waU ; and my poor old faithful do^ 
is gathered to her fathers. She lies under the gveea 
sod before my window ; and morning and eTenlng 
as I walk past her grave, if I shed no tear to her 
memory, I at least pay to it the tribiite of a kindly 
thought. Well, well, all this is as it ought to he; 
it is quite right that we should learn the folly of 
fixing our atfections too strongly upon anything 
in a scene so shifting and uncertain as human life; 
and I suspect there Are few persons wlio are not 
' taught that lesson, at least occasionally, long before 
their prime ho past. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that he who 
thus expresses himself must therefore be discon- 
tented with his lot, or that he murmurs against , 
the Providence which has cast it for him. By a 
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converted into a race-conrse, npon which we tried 
the speed of our horses day after day. Balls wece 
established in the village, which were attended by 
ladies of all classes, and from all parts of the suy- 
ronnding country ; and, in a word, all the expe«. 
dients usually adopted by idle men, were adopted 
by us, to kill time, and make head against ennuL 

Such was the general tenor of my life, from the 
20th of April till the 8th of May. On the latter 
day, the regiment struck its tents, and marched one 
day's journey to the rear, where it remained in 
quiet, till the arrival of the order, which sent it 
first to the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, and afterr> - 
wards to North America. 

Thus ends the narrative of the adventures of a 
single year in the life of a Subaltern Officer. What- 
ever may be thought of it by the public, it has not 
been compiled without considerable satisfaction by 
the narrator ; for the year referred to is one on , 
which I now look back, and probably shall ever 
look back, with the feeling of melancholy satisfac- 
tion which invariably accompanies a retrospect pf 
happiness gone by. If ever there existed an en- 
thusiastic lover of the profession of arms, I believe 
that I was one ; but the times were unfavourable, 
and he must live for very little purpose, who knows 
not that enthusiasm of any kind rarely survives 
our youth. I loved my profession, as long as it 
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^e full occupation to my bodily and mental 
powers ; but tli6 peace came, and I loved it no 
long^er. Perhaps, indeed, the kind of feeling which 
I had taught ntyeelf to encourage, was not bucIl 
as, in the present state of Bocict.y, any prudent peT> 
son is justified in encouraging ; for I care not ts 
conceal, that the brightest hopes of my boyhood 
have all faded, and that manhood has produced 
none capable of taking their place. Thti friend who 
shared with me so many dangers and hardships, 
fell at my side by the hand of an unworthy enemy. 
The walk of life which I pursued fur a while ao 
merrily, has been abandoned ; ray sabre haogt 
msty upon the wall ; and my poor old faithful dog 
is gathered tu her fathers. She lies under the green 
sod before my window; and morning and evening 
as I walk past her grave, if I shed no tear to her 
memory, I at least pay to it the tribute of a kindly 
thought. Well, well, all this is as it ought to be ; 
it is quite right that we should learn the folly of 
fixing our affections too strongly Upon anything 
ia a scene so shifting and uncertain as human life ; 
and I suspect there are few persons who are not 
' taught that lesson, at least occasionally, long before 
their prime be past. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that be who', 
thus expresses himself must therefore bediscon-J 
tented with his lot, or that he murmurs again 
the ProTidence which has cast it for him. B^ ' 
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